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««OHE*S always been a jolly good pal, dear old 

1^ girl! Fm tremendously proud of her," said 
her brother. 

"Magm-ficent ! or she will be, once she gets over 
this superwoman business. Devilish good figure, 
what?" said her friend. 

"She is a very wonderful woman," said her husband. 

And they looked at each other and grinned, rather 
sheepishly; for they were, all three, nearer forty than 
thirty, yet still they could not come together for five 
minutes without talking about her. And they came 
together an3rwhere from once to a dozen times a day. 

"But what do you mean by the 'superwoman busi- 
ness/ Kent ?" asked the husband, slowly for him. He 
was the only one of the three who made good composi- 
tion with the old Florentine leather, the lofty mellowed 
panelling, the tall wine-tapestried chairs of the room 
that — spite of its being a library, and a New York 
library — remained singularly un-mannish and un- 
American. "Sandra surely hasn't taken up suffrage ?" 
persisted Sandra's husband, whose room it was. 

"Lord, no!" laughed Herndon Kent, stretching his 
solid, square frame to greater comfort, in his chair be- 
fore the fire. "Sandra and suffrage! D'ye get that, 
Jim ? No, 'twasn't that I meant, Maury ; something a 
dam sight more — ^ahem ! subtle. Yes," a bit uneasily, 
"I guess that's it — subtle. Sandra is — oh, well, I don't 
know how to explain it. Maybe Jim here — ^he's her 
brother " 

"Lazy !" accused Jim tranquilly. "Stupid, too — put- 
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2 THE UNKNOWN WOMAN 

ting it off on me, when I haven't seen Sandra half a 
dozen times in the last ten years, until this winter. I 
say, Maury, whatever did you stay over there in Rome 
all that time for ?" he turned the subject with a certain 
abruptness that was characteristic of him ; quite differ- 
ent, however, from Hemdon Kent's elliptical transi- 
tions. "What was there in Italy that kept you from 
ever coming back home ?" he asked. 

"What was there in Italy!" mocked Maury indig- 
nantly (his Christian name was Maurice, but to the 
whole world he was just "Maury"), "and you're part 
Italian yourself, miserdbUe! Quite as much Italian as 
American. What was there in Italy!" And he bent 
his handsome head sulkily over the rolling of a 
cigarette. 

"Pshaw !" put in Kent, "Jim's no Italian, Maury — - 
neither's his mother. Donna Julia, any more, for that 
matter. Says she isn't. Says Chicago's good enough 
for her." 

"Chicago!" exploded Maury. 

"Well, son, I dare say there are some worse places ; 
anyway, Donna Julia thinks so. And she and Jim 
both were bom in Italy. Born at Villa Maria, weren't 
you, Jim?" Was that a shadow that fell on Kent's 
face at the mention of Villa Maria? 

"Yes ; Mother and I both. Then when Father died 
she brought me back to America to school. But she 
always kept Sandra over in Italy— I don't know why," 
said Jim ingenuously. 

"So that she could meet Maury, of course," re- 
torted Kent, with a grim smile. "Case of Kismet, and 
all that, eh, Maury? Oh, come, old boy, cheer up!" 
as Maury only shrugged indifferently. "We all know 
Italy's hot stuff, really. Only wondered why you'd 
never left it before, even for a visit. That's all." 

Maury's face cleared. "There was my work, you 
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sculptor has no chance over here until he's 
made his name under the dollar sign — and we had 
that marvellous old palace of the di Velzis to live in 
(till the silly old boy came back from exile last year 
and wanted it for himself) ; and then Sandra '* 

"Now we're getting at it," Kent cut a fresh cigar. 
"Sandra " 

"Eh bien, it's her home," said her husband care- 
lessly. "Donna Julia and Jim may have become 
Americans, but Sandra " 

"That's it !" Kent slapped his knee with a resound- 
ing fl-lipp. "Sandra is, was, and ever shall be, Italian. 
Understood. Now, I can elucidate my h3rpothesis of 
the superwoman: it's that Mona Lisa creature gone 
one better — enigma, contradiction, amused aloofness" 
— he told off the words as the ticker in his office told 
stocks — "aloofness, that's it, by gadl Most madden- 
ing trait a woman can show." 

Maury looked at him. "How — ^how do you mean, 
maddening?" he asked curiously. 

"Oh, not the way you mean, son," Kent laughed 
shortly. "Not like the Berys, and Mizzi Densler and 
those. They can't get near enough to her to be talked 
about." 

"Sandra has asked Mizzi Densler to recite at her 
next Sunday," returned Maury, with the dignity of 
a very spoiled child ; "and I wish you wouldn't say *the 
Berys,' Hemdon. It's — it's hardly respectful." 

"It's what I feel," said Herndon Kent curtly. "Al- 
ways shown what I felt all my life. In Europe a man 
can run round with actresses and ladies who have had 
affairs with kings " 

"Oh, Lord !" Maury rose impatiently. 

"But in America he can't — ^and not get talked about, 
see?" finished Kent calmly. "Here things are done 
more quietly — different plane of degeneration. If 
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you're going in for that sort of thing, better learn the 
ropes. Tell you this, because you've been in New York 
only three months ; and for all the worldly advice you 
might get out of Jim here '' 

"H'm?" Jim sat up, startled, out of a brown study 
over his pipe. 

"Jim's just about as worldly wise as a star-gazing 
kitten," said his best friend. "One of those people 
who walk through New York seeing Beauty and Good 
Deeds in the eye of every crook who wants his watch !" 
Over the irony that came out of his mouth, an almost 
doglike devotion went toward Jim from Kent's eyes. 
"No, Maury," he pulled the sculptor down into his 
chair again, "if you want to be sporty, and ridiculous, 
come to me for your tips. At the least, I can help 
shield Sandra's pride. God! when you think of 
Sandra " he broke off suddenly. 

For the great carved doors had swung open, and a 
woman stood there, framed between them. 

Was she very, very tall — or was it only an extreme 
slenderness — fointedness was the word that leapt to 
one's mind — that gave her strange grace height, lent 
her taupe draperies line? Whatever it was, she, at 
least, belonged against the rich gloom of the place 
where the three men sat. 

" 'Sandra,' " she mocked them, with a quick, inclu- 
sive smile ; "so you were gossiping, you three old nan- 
nies ! No, don't get up, I haven't time to sit. Gossiping. 
My brother" — ^she gave him two slim, suede fin- 
gers, with a negligent affection — "my husband" — ^her 
other hand rufHed Maury's temptingly thick hair — 
"and" — a moment's hesitation, during which the long 
hazel eyes mocked Kent just a trifle more than the 
others — "my friend. It was my friend who had the 
floor; alloraf The slender hands fell once more to 
her great flat muff, and she stood waiting. 
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"By Gad, but you are magnificent, Sandra," broke 
forth Kent, almost unwillingly. (Secretly he rather 
despised himself that one woman could continue to 
fascinate him for twenty years without a flicker.) 
"And you're at least thirty-seven. How the dickens 
do you do it ?'* 

"Just as I keep my temper when you flaunt my age," 
she returned coolly. "So you aren't going to repeat 
what you were saying about me? Ah, well, I won't 
bear malice." 

No, because you don't care," bolted Kent. 
What do you mean ?" 

Maury shifted uneasily; he remembered that lazy 
yellow glint in Sandra's eyes, remembered it from 
long ago. One seldom saw it now. 

"Mean that you don't," said Kent bluntly. "Come 
to that state where the opinions of other people don't 
penetrate — become a superwoman." 

Sandra laughed. "What a relief that you are only 
absurd! I began to think it was something serious, 
and I haven't time to be serious this afternoon. I'm 
going to tea with Joan." 

Her brother looked up instantly. "With Joan ? At 
the Hatfield? I'll walk up with you." 

Sandra shook her head. "Oh, no, you won't. This 
is my tea. Joan sees quite enough of you as it is. Be- 
sides, Junior is coming back here to meet you. He 
and Muffet went to the Park to skate. Junior was 
magnificent, now." 

"I should say he was," groaned Jim. "I can't un- 
derstand the Lord's sense of humor in making him my 
son ! Seven different scarf pins this week, Sandra, and 
cuff-links to match every time. While as to socks " 

"He has on plaid ones to-day," said Sandra gravely ; 
"blue and purple, with a yellow line between. Muffet 
told him they were 'quite extraordinary' ! She looked 
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adorable, Muffet, in her little short frock and gray furs. 
Junior brought her a big red rose — ah, seventeen and 
twenty! After all, it's they who flaunt our age, eh, 
Jimmie ?" 

Sandra's clear voice was so gay, her brother knew 
that she felt inexpressibly sad; it was only thus — in 
contrasts — that he understood her at all. He slipped 
his hand within her muff, and squeezed both hers. "I 
don't mind, do you ?" 

"No," said Sandra, her whimsical face for once al- 
most serious, "I rather like it. So long as my other 
child doesn't get to be too much for me," she added, 
giving her husband a little shake as well as a rather 
enigmatic glance, as she passed him on her way to the 
door. 

Maury's charming, irresponsible face flushed a trifle. 

"Good-by, gossips," she did not embarrass him with 
a chance to reply, "oh, Jim, don't forget Mamma ar- 
rives to-morrow at noon — ^you'll meet her with me, of 
course? Hemdon, being the bad boy, you shall take 
me downstairs." 

A moment more she stood there, again within the 
stately dark doors ; and her own stateliness lost noth- 
ing in the setting. Then the exquisite length of her 
disappeared; her gown trailed away down the stairs, 
and for a minute she stood with Kent before the closed 
door in the hall below. 

They regarded each other— was it measuringly? 
Then — "Don't bother Maury about his friends," she 
said evenly ; "Bebe Berys, Mizzi Densler — ^what does it 
matter who they are, as long as the world of art (which 
after all is my world, Herndon) accepts them? They 
don't worry me, and they help Maury to sell his work. 
Did I tell you one of Mi^zi's millionaires bought the 
Niobide group for ten thousand ? So, you see," San- 
dra's smile was almost triumphant, "when the shekels 
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pour in, the sentiment can't afford to pour out, eh? 
I'm sure mine doesn't." 

"I know it doesn't," retorted the man who had 
known her for twenty years. "That's what's the mat- 
ter. It used to." 

"My good child," for the first time she showed a bit 
of impatience, "one hopes to have got over at least 
some of the things that *used to.' Thirty-seven, you 
know, as you were heartless enough to remember a few 
minutes ago, and one's crudest limitations should be 
rather completely disposed of. If Maury worries me, 
it's on his account, not mine. Au revoir, you dear old 
goose." 

She smiled up into his puzzled, good-looking face 
affectionately. 

Kent drew in his breath, so sharply that it sounded 
as though he had felt an old hurt throb afresh. He 
caught her to him and held her with the strength that 
once had frightened her ; then, regardless, as he had al- 
ways been, of fitness, of interruption, of all honor and 
decency as honor and decency are known to most men, 
he kissed her swiftly, a great many times. 

"Don't do that again," said Sandra, in a voice per- 
fectly unmoved, as he finally released her. "I forgot 
you were that kind — it's been so long — that sort of 
thing leaves me quite unaffected now. I'm thirty-seven, 
remember. And you" — for the moment her delicate 
long face grew positively wicked — "are forty, you 
know !" 

The door shut softly in his face. "Damn!" said 
Hemdon Kent, and he meant it. 

He stimiped back upstairs in the extremely bad hu- 
mor of a man who has made a fool of himself and 
knows it. It was with distinct satisfaction that he put 
his feet upon the handsomest of Maury's black walnut 
tables, and scratched it shamefully, listening meanwhile 
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to Maury and Jim argue. Kent himself called it fight ; 
but his partner — ^and other people when they were at it 
— called it argue. 

"I don't say you mayn't have had to know such peo- 
ple to begin with," Jim was saying earnestly, "but 
you've been here now for three months. You're estab- 
lished. Surely you can drop them — such women as 
this Miss Densler, for instance. Why should Sandra 
have to know her, Maury? I don't know much about 
her myself, but I heard some fellows at the club talk- 
ing about her, and — well, she doesn't seem Sandra's 
kind." 

"Dear old boy," Maury's tone was that of the indul- 
gent child to its old-fashioned parent, "who says she 
is ? But Sandra likes this house, doesn't she ? And to 
collect Cinque-cento furniture, and to order her gowns 
from Paris ? Well, Miss Densler and the rest help her 
to do it." And Maury thrust his hands into his pockets 
and walked up and down whistling — for all the world 
like a schoolboy "getting out" of something. 

Jim sighed. "And this is art, I suppose?" 

"In America," retorted his brother-in-law. "What 
else does one come here for ? Bon Dieu, if it was art 
one wanted, do you think one would ever have come 
to New York for it ?" He stopped walking and kicked 
the fire, with a hint of irritation. "If I'd wanted art, 
Jim, I'd have stopped in Rome — if I could have af- 
forded it, I mean. But," he hesitated half a second, 
"I'd been spending rather a lot — ^more than I could 
afford, and there was Muffet almost through at the 
convent — she'd have had to come out, be presented and 
all that — the fact is, I just had to make some money, 
Jim. That's all that would bring any one to this New 
York." 

Jim puffed at his pipe. "Well, you've certainly done 
what you came for," was all he said. 
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"Yes," Maury sat down, with an absurd, important 
wag of his curly head. "Yes, for three months, I've 
done not so badly. Let's see, we landed the fourth 
of October — ^this is the third of January. I've made 
about twenty-five thousand, counting that Niobide 
group — don't you see, Jimmie, I can't begin now to 
snub these people who've helped me to make it?" 

"I don't say you should begin to snub them now ; I 
say you always should have snubbed them." 

"My dear James," Kent never would have taken his 
cigar from between his teeth during that half hour, ex- 
cept to say something phenomenally disagreeable, 
"where's your wit? Don't you see it's only now that 
he can snub 'em ? Pauper can't snub, ye know." 

Which betrays, of course, that Mr. Kent was a rich 
man. He was ; a broker, to boot, hence concerned with 
the prestige of a good many other rich men. He had 
his point of view. 

"I'm a pauper," said Jim Portland thoughtfully, 
"and I snub them. They're the only people I do snub 
— ^shams." 

Who says they're shams?" Maury flared instantly. 
Just because they don't happen to belong to the So- 
ciety set — well, the old family set then," as Jim looked 
up inquiringly, "is no sign they aren't just as good as 
we are. I like them myself; Bohemia and all that's 
rot, of course, but there are lots of very interesting 
people who are — er — ^well, not exactly quite-quite. 
You must have known some of 'em, as an architect," 
he told Jim accusingly. 

"Quite— quite ?" Jim, filling his pipe, looked about 
vaguely. "Not exactly quite-quite? No— no; I can't 
say I ever noticed." 

"He wouldn't," flung in Kent. 

"I've met just two kinds of people," said Jim, draw- 
ing his long, not ungraceful body straighter in his 
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chair; "real ones and sham ones. In architecture and 
out of it, I find it just the same, and those I see 
here at your house, Maury, don't take long to locate. 
They're fakirs — ^all of them — of one sort or another. 
They're art humbugs." 

"Oh, well, they suit me," Maury reached impatiently 
for the whiskey; "have one, Jim?" He poured two, 
and pushed the siphon toward Kent. 

"Thanks. Look here, Maury, I'll tell you a story 
that exactly parallels yours — so far at least. It's a 
kind of fable " 

"Good God !" Kent had gulped his drink, and was 
striding toward the door. 

"Where going ?" called Maury. 

"Home. When Jim gets allegorical — good God!" 
And the broker's handsome florid face turned from 
them again toward the door. When 

"How do you do. Uncle Herndon?" asked some- 
body demurely from out the shadows of the dark hall. 
And a very small person, very fresh and crisp, and 
bubbling over with color and vigor, stepped into the 
room. 

"I— er — ^it's rather smoky in here," Kent protested 
weakly. 

"Then we'll go upstairs. My sitting room is never 
smoky," said Maddalena Maria Francesca di Velzi 
Maury quite simply, at the same time slipping her free 
hand within Kent's arm. "Junior, you can stay here 
with Maury and Uncle Jim — buono sera, Maury ; hello, 
Uncle Jim!" 

And the small person vanished, like her mother, 
with her prey. 

"Well, of all the cheeky little beggars!" Another 
young person marched into the room and flung himself 
down by the fire with great clanking of skates. "If 
you ask me, Uncle Maury," he proceeded with some 
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dignity, "I should say that Muffet has had a little 
more liberty than is good for her. First, she tele- 
phones ,nie to come and take her skating; I rush 
through at the office — ^had a lot of mail to get out, too 
— ^and stop on the way for some roses, and when we 
get to the Park, off goes Muffet with that conceited 
Snippers boy — ^pipe the name?" he turned to Jim, his 
father, wrathfuUy. "Snippers! And after tiiat it's 
Jack Michaelson and Terence Devoe, and for all I 
saw of Muffet — skated with her, I mean, I might as 
well have been in New South Wales. Little imp!" 

Mr. Portland Junior clanked yet more indignantly, 
as he shook himself out of his overcoat. It was rather 
an exceptional overcoat, by the way — checked, after a 
fashion described by Hochstein & Sons, who had sold 
it to Junior, as "discreet, yet quite the nobbiest thing 
of the season" ; and as to shoulders — ^well, Jim, Junior, 
heaved a sigh of regret when obliged by temperature to 
take them off. 

"Strikes me you're looking pretty gorgeous, 
though," said Portland Senior, passing the boy his to- 
bacco pouch. "It can't be possible that — er — Snip- 
pers had as individual a tie as that?" His look of 
grave inquiry sent Maury suddenly over to the win- 
dow, with a fit of coughing. 

"You mustn't hold Muffet too strictly to account, old 
man," said Maury, when he could speak. "Girls, you 

know " his vague wave of the hand implied vol- 

irnies to the understanding of the logical sex. 

I know," returned Junior, somewhat mollified; 
just the same, I think it's rotten mean of her to rush 
away like that with Uncle Hemdon the minute we get 
into the house. She said she'd make tea and then play 
for a while and — Muffet's all the time crazy to be with 
Uncle Herndon," he blurted vehemently; "we — ^we 
aren't chums any longer, as we've always been at Villa 
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Maria — that's about the size of it. They say girls al- 
ways grow up first." The young face was turned 
from them, full to the fire, yet the two older men 
winced as though they had seen it. 

"Well, the fact is, old fellow, I'm rather glad Muffet 
went on upstairs," said his father rising; "I must be 
running along home to Washington Square, and Til 
be mighty glad of your company. The office boy came 
up here with a wire from those Pierce Haven people, 
just a few minutes after I'd left, and I want to talk 
the thing over with you." He nodded confidentially 
as Junior swung round again from the fire. 

"Working a deal with the Pierce Haven?" asked 
Maury, carelessly. 

"Yes — ^that is. Junior is," replied Jim. "These col- 
lege chaps, I tell you, Maury, I don't know what we'd 
do without them! Know all the technical side of 
things, you see, and that. Things they never taught us 
in our day; but it certainly comes in handy when the 
son knows. Ready, old man?" 

"Yes, sir!" The face above the marvellous over- 
coat was aglow, as Jim Junior reached for his father's 
overcoat. "Shall I hold that for you. Dad ?" 

"Thanks. Well, pax to you, Maury. Tell Sandra 
ni come for her at eleven-thirty to-morrow to meet 
the mother. And — don't forget what I said about the 
fakirs ; cut loose, or they will — first. That kind always 
does. Good-by." 

"Good-by." Maury stood at the library window, 
and watched them go out into the dusk — ^humorously 
alike were the father and son, save that Jim Senior 
was loose-hung in his tallness, while Junior (thanks 
not only to Messrs. Hochstein) had the close, neat 
build of an athlete. Since his mother's death (Jim had 
married at an age which, in any one else, would have 
seemed criminally young), when he was two years 
old, his father had been not only both parents in one, 
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but a whole family to the boy, as well. Junior had 
none of the hall-marks of an only child. 

Maury watched them down the street — the two hon- 
est, irregular-featured faces shone quite plainly in the 
glare of the lamp at the comer; he could almost see 
9ie understanding gleam in the two pairs of blue eyes 
as they smiled at each other. Junior reached out and 
took some books from his father, with a little proprie- 
tary gesture. Arm in arm they turned the comer. 

And Maury ruffled his hair, as he always did when 
disturbed, and moved away from the window. He 
had no son. The fact came to him now and again 
tauntingly ; though for the most part he never thought 
of it. He had a daughter — ^pretty, downright little 
Muffet, with her mop of auburn curls, and her great 
gray eyes that danced at one as impudently as his own. 
Yes, he had Muffet; and they were great pals. She 
posed for him, and played for him — ^the gay Italian 
airs he loved — and pulled his hair and romped with 
him; and — like all the rest of the world — called him 
^ "Maury," and showed him not one particle of rever- 
ence or filial respect. 

Just now she was upstairs. He could hear her 
laughing with Kent, her slave and arch-conspirator. 
Sandra liked Kent, too. Sandra was out. 

He looked about the empty, dark room and sighed. 
"Think I'll run round to Bebe Berys'/' he decided, 
kicking the fire affectionately as he passed it. "Nice 
and gay and chintzy at Bebe's, and she talks such pleas- 
ant nonsense ; makes a man feel awfully at home." 

Unconscious of the humor of this last, he too 
swung down the stairs. And the lofty, beautiful old 
room was left quite empty. But in one corner of it, 
three chairs stood still grouped together — ^underneath 
the portrait of a woman ; who, when she came in, saw 
them there — ^and smiled. 



II 

ALESSANDRA MAURY'S earliest recollection 
was of standing in the middle of her father's 
library in Rome, furiously tearing into noth- 
ingness his rarest, best-beloved old books. She was 
four. She knew the books only by their color. But 
her child's soul exulted in the knowledge that she was 
destroying the treasure of one who had hurt her. 
And her father — ^an ex-American merchant of the 
most charming character — coming in upon her be- 
fore she had quite finished, told her mother afterward 
that the expression on the tiny face appalled him. 
"It was a fiend's glee on a baby's features, Julia," he 
said with a shiver. "You must do something." 

Juli^ piously made the sign of the Evil Eye — ^and 
did something. With Italian infallibility of instinct, 
she impressed the small Alessandra at the most sensi- 
tive point in her appreciation. Temper, she told her, 
was stupid. Stupid. One gained nothing from it; 
one was on the contrary out of pocket at the end of it. 
One allowed oneself to become wretchedly uncomforta- 
ble — ^hot inside (Alessandra nodded emphatically), 
trembling in the hands, so that these same hands be- 
came quite useless, a nuisance almost, in the carrying 
out of one's revenge ; altogether a silly creature, whom 
people only laughed at. That was Donna Julia's 
crowning stroke. Sandra, at four, possessed a sense 
of humor. Her wide hazel eyes fixed absorbedly on 
her mother's face, were tragic. 

And gradually — ^though the process nearly tore the 
small bundle of passions to pieces — the wildest of the 

14 
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tempests ceased to be. Certainly one could never asso- 
ciate passion, of any sort, with the distinguished slen- 
der creature who sat drinking tea in Joan Varrick's 
crazy little apartment, that afternoon. There is a tre- 
mendously personal element about passion; there was 
nothing even suggestive of the personal in Sandra. 
As Kent said, she stood for something aloof — rare and 
wonderful, but seen beyond a barrier. Though even 
that was full of charm. 

"I wonder what it is about you," Mrs. Varrick's bril- 
liant dark eyes tore at the veils of reserve she always 
saw round her friend, "that repels and attracts, all at 
once? Usually such women enrage me; but you — ^I 
don't know, dear old thing, you " 

"I let you speak your mind, without making you 
seem rude," finished Sandra, with a little smile. "Even 
to personalities." 

"Oh, as for that," scoffed Joan, "you like them. 
Impersonal people always do— dote on 'em! No, it's 
that you lead one on and on, so gently, so — it seems 
— carefully, up to the wall that screens a tremendous 
affection; and then, just as you boost one up to peek 
over, pouf ! it all vanishes, blows away! Oh, Sandra, 
you're such a brick — ^you are, you know — whyf I 
know I'm abominably impertinent, but I don't care a 
scrap. I want to know what's made you this way — 
for anybody can see that it's all made, 

Sandra started slightly. "Can they?" she asked in 
a curious still voice. "How ?" 

Joan — who made her living as a play-broker — 
whirled about so sharply as nearly to upset the rickety 
tea-table. "Don't be insulting," she said; "give one 
credit for a little knowledge of human nature — ^just 
what comes with the business, anyway." 

Sandra flushed faintly. "I suppose a good deal docs 
come with the business," she murmured. 
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"Yes, it does. But that's neither here nor there. I 
asked you an impudent question, and I want an an- 
swer," 

'Do you deserve it ?" 

'Yes, I do," returned Joan stoutly. She was a 
woman of extraordinary allure — ^without the remotest 
pretension to prettiness ; rather small, and marvellously 
lithe, in everything — from the movements of her slim 
brown hands to the workings of her alert, darting 
mind. Now she rumpled her black hair into chaos, 
while regarding Sandra exasperatedly. 

"Haven't I come to every one of your wretched 
Sundays?" she demanded. "Haven't I talked to the 
idiots you invite— oh, don't tell me it's all for Maury ; 
of course I know that — ^but haven't I walked the chalk 
line of loyalty to the very hair's breadth, ever since I 
met you? Right! Then I deserve an answer to my 
question." And it was perfectly clear that she meant 
to get one. 

**Which was — ^the question " Sandra sipped her 

second cup of tea, daintily undisturbed. 

"What is it that's made you shut yourself up inside 
that wall?" repeated Joan firmly. "And makes you 
run for your life if, by any chance, a person gets near 
enough to peek at you — don't hedge, tell me! You 
won't be sorry." 

"I wonder " the long hazel eyes regarded her. 

"No, you won't. Really. Don't you know there 
comes a time in friendship when if yoii don't tell — ^the 
things that matter — it stops? Fact. Too brittle to 
stand the strain, that sort of friendship; and it's the 
only kind you and I have so far, Sandra. Maybe you 
took me up in the first place only because I was a 
friend of Jim's ; but I let myself be taken up because I 
liked you. And I don't want things to stop. Do 
you ? Or don't you care ?" 
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A look came into Sandra's face that neither Joan nor 
any one since the last ten years had ever seen there. 
"I — ^very well," she said, '*! will tell you. It is rather 
queer that IVe never told any one — any woman; but 
I've known no women — as I know you, that is." 

She set her cup down on the little table, and sat 
back almost dreamily in Joan's one easy-chair. Her 
long, slender hands lay idle, inert, on the great mole- 
skin muff. Joan, from the tumbled box couch, watched 
them, as much as the face — ^herself lying full length, 
boyish, intent. 

"It's been so long ago," began the charming de- 
tached voice, "one almost forgets ; I never expected to 
remember. You know, of course, all about Mamma 
and Papa — how Papa was a collector of early Italian 
masters, and then when he met Mamma, a girl in her 
first season in Rome, married her then and there, and 
settled in Rome permanently — ^though he still kept in 
touch with his firm in Chicago, and made an occa- 
sional voyage across. Jim has told you all that." 

Joan nodded. 

"It gave Jim and me that most uncertain of heri- 
tages : mixed nationality. In Jim's case, it seemed to 
make no complications; perhaps because when Papa 
died — ^Jim was only seven then, and I five — Mamma 
took him at once to Papa's brothers in Chicago, and 
he's been an American ever since. But with me — 
well, you know I have never come to America until 
this year; when I was a young girl, there was always 
something I wanted to do in Europe in the summers — 
the Tyrol or Norway, or some Baths — and the winter 
I left the convent, before even I was presented, I mar- 
ried Maury, so — ^at any rate, I never came to America. 

"I suppose I am an Italian — at least, a sort of Ital- 
ian. Mamma — who was simply delighted after I mar- 
ried to be free to go to Chicago and live there in the 
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place Papa had loved — stayed very patiently with me 
in Rome, that I adored, and at Villa Maria, where Jim 
used to come sometimes for his vacations. He brought 
Herndon Kent over with him once or twice; it was 
rather wonderful at Villa Maria— on Como, you know, 
near Bellagio. But all this is just a kind of historical 
dry bones; still, on it hangs the psychology of me — 
which is what you want, no ?" 

"Go on," begged Joan. 

"It is very simple : I was possessed, from my baby- 
hood, of that raging Latin devil, jealousy. It woke 
to being, first, when my father, whom I idolized, con- 
fessed that he loved my mother better — ^you know those 
absurd love catechisms of children; I went into his li- 
brary and tore up his first editions. But I learned to be 
less ridiculous later on. When Mamma came back from 
taking Jim to America I overheard her talking to Aunt 
Maria di Velzi one afternoon in the garden. *Daugh- 
ters are a comfort, yes,' she said; 'but sons — ^ah, 
Maria, it is they who make us proud to be women!' 
She never has known that I heard that," said Sandra, 
her voice absolutely emotionless. 

Joan was sitting bolt upright, clasping her knees. 
Two bright red spots burned in each cheek; but San- 
dra's delicate face was as clear white as ever. 

It was the same story all through," she went on. 
As though Fate made an impish face at me for my 
stupid weakness, and proceeded to amuse herself over 
it. I married Maury, a brilliant sculptor, who had spent 
all his life abroad; for three months he was madly 
in love with me. Then " the long hands lifted, ex- 
pressively — "why go on? Women have always run 
after him. You know Maury — sl dear, delightful child ; 
one bubble more or less in his champagne, what does it 
matter — ^now? Of course it did, once; but as I say, 
that is very long ago. And Muffet (who was bom 
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when we had been married just a year) — Muffet had 
pneumonia when she was quite small. I was sitting 
up with her one night ; she could hardly breathe at all, 
yet she managed to gasp, 'Papa — I can't get my breath 
I want Papa.' For me, Muffet died that night." 

"'Sandra!" Joan, of super-acute imagination, was in 
torture. 

"Don't be sorry for me — it was all so long ago. 
One by one I parted from them — ^my father, my 
mother, my husband, my child; they all died, and I 
buried them. And at the end I buried myself — ^the tur- 
bulent me that was. You see," almost casually she 
said it, "the murder was necessary ; there came a time 
when I simply could no longer endure. Now — I find 
death interesting enough. I haven't known a pang of 
suffering for many years, at least ten. And do you 
know why ?" Then at last the even voice lowered al- 
most to passion. ^^Becatise I love nobody; not one hu- 
man soul. That's the agony of life, to love; and 
when I trampled those close-knit things forever beneath 
me — suffering and love — ^when, after months of the 
wildest struggle, I stood with them under my feet, I 
was free — for the first time in my life. I have been 
free ever since." 

"You — you — ^you've told me the most horrible story 
I've ever heard in my life," said Joan. "And to sit up 
there so quietly like that — so ghastly unconcerned, it's 
— it's " Joan was almost hysterical. 

"Stretch yourself perfectly straight on that couch," 
ordered Sandra, coming over to her swiftly. "There ! 
Now I'll make you a fresh cup of tea, and we'll talk of 
— cabbages. I ought never to have told you ; but some- 
thing tempted me — fear perhaps that I was beginning 
to care for you, or you for me. Now," very quietly, 
"that can never be." 

"Why not?" Joan jerked up instantly, defiantly. "'I 
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never cared for you more than I do this minute," she 
declared. "Speak for yourself." 

"I will," said Sandra, in her usual delightful voice. 
Only the exquisite line of her back was visible to Joan 
upon the couch, that and the warm copper of her hair, 
as she bent over the battered teapot. "Mamma is com- 
ing to-morrow, and I am going to give a party for 
her. Will you tell fortunes ?" 

"You know I will," Joan said shortly. "That's only 
conversation." 

"All very well in its way," said Sandra. 

"What's she like, your mother?" Joan took the cup 

of tea grudgingly. "But I suppose you can't tell " 

she stopped, she did not mean to be cruel. 

"She is like nobody in the world," said Sandra se- 
renely, "and like everybody. You will adore her. She 
has ways! And an intelligence — Madonna mia! I am 
longing to see her in dialogue with the idiots, as you 
call them; they will simply evaporate. But you can't 
really see her away from her apartment — I went out 
to visit her, you know, at Christmas. It's all mahogany 
rocking chairs and gilt mirrors and fat china clocks 
that strike. And she likes Chicago — isn't she de- 
licious ?" 

"I am glad you so thoroughly appreciate her," Joan 
said dryly. "Jim, of course, has talked to me about 
her — ranted's a better word — ^but I wanted your point 
of view as well. So she comes to-morrow — I warn you 
now, I intend to know her, not smudged by a mob of 
the idiots (heavens, how they do smudge, Sandra!), 
but separately. If only I had more time just now — 
work's such a wear." 

"Is it ?" Sandra leaned forward — ^was it sympatheti- 
cally? — in the light of the one pale lamp she had lit. 
Joan's face showed every Una of her thirty-four years. 
"What are you doing just now?" 
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"Oh, the new farce for Mizzi Densler — Bechstein 
has put it in my hands to expurgate, he says ; for which 
Mizzi won't thank him. She loves things in the raw. 
Then there's the Poloff play — b, simply frantic rush to 
place it before February, when Poloff comes over ; and, 
of course, Hal Devoe's and Winterby Clarges' and 
Temple Nesbit's yearly effusions — I shall thank the 
Lord when the society men get over it! — ^and always 
the tons and tons of hopeless junk that we turn into 
the waste basket every day, but have to read, just the 
same. Glory ! what a life !" 

'* Which you wouldn't 'change for any other under 
the sun," said Sandra placidly. "I'm not sorry for 
you ; you're the one happy person I know. But I wish 
you had a better place to live in." 

"This?" Joan waved her empty teacup recklessly 
in circle of the little sitting-room. "Oh, this is all 
right — or would be, if my friends hadn't always been 
collectors, and paupers," she added a bit grimly, "too 
proud to take money except in exchange for their treas- 
ures. Let me see," she walked about the tiny, lit- 
tered place, enumerating, "Willy Prince's butterflies 
(awfully dusty, but I don't dare throw them out, for 
fear Willy should come back from the West with a 
fortune ) ; Clem Barry's Pompadour fans — poor old 
Clem, I remember horribly well the day she brought 
them here and left them; it was the morning after 
her husband was found shot dead in his office; old 
Daddy Bering's coins — always upsetting, my dear, 
I'm under the piano six days out of seven after 
'em; Mizzi's Duchess lace (wish she'd come after it, 
too, Mizzi's rich these days), Laurence Farley's pipes 
— oh, mud! why did I ever let them bring me all this 
clutter?" she sank down quite exhausted on a pile 
of cushions between the coins and the butterflies. 
"Do you know, Sandra, Jim is the only one of all my 
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friends who has never given me anything *to keep for 
him' r 

Sandra looked at her, a little smile playing round 
her fine lips. 

"Hasn't he?" was all she said; but for some reason 
Joan blushed crimson. 

*'Ebbene, when you get tired of dusting and crawl- 
ing under the piano, come to Gramercy Park," Sandra 
had risen and was putting on her furs ; "in any case, I 
shall have you for mamma's party. Good-by, little 
Joan — ^it has been a nice tea." 

Like a whirlwind Joan flew at her. "Oh, how I hate 
you !" she cried incoherently ; "how I hate you, who can 
sit there and tell me the horrible story of your suffering 
and — ^and death, for as you said yourself that's what it 
was — as far as life that beats and gets hurt is con- 
cerned, you're dead; and then to make me forget, and 
talk about my work, and my friends and their poor, 
silly little trinkets, till — ^till you say 'good-by, it has 
been a nice tea' — oh!" She beat Sandra's arm with 
both vehement brown fists. "You're inhuman — ^you're 
a hypnotist, and I hate you !" 

From her wonderful slender height, the other woman 
stooped and kissed her. "Do you?" she said lightly. 
"Good-by." 

Joan flung herself into the nearest chair, and glared 
at the door that had closed. "You know I don't," she 
muttered finally; "that's the worst of it: I ought to. 
The most consummate egoist in existence — confessedly 
just an onlooker at this game the rest of us are play- 
ing for life or death, for our souls " her eyes trav- 
elled to the old-fashioned picture of a man, above the 
mantle-piece; for a moment her attention wandered. 
"If I knew that you were dead!" she said slowly — 
"NoelVarrick! 

"For our souls," repeated Joan drearily, "and to 
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you it's just a game, an amusing game. Your face 
shows that, I mean it shows nothing; funny I never 
thought of that before " she clasped her knees, ar- 
rested. "Sandra's face is ageless — ^it is neither young 
nor old, it is ageless." 

And she sat there thoughtfully, in the hard little chair 
some one had "brought" her, until the chimes in Madi- 
son Square rang half-past six. "I must dress," she 
rose laggingly, "and meet Bechstein for dinner. And 
we shall talk cuts and entrances and 'business,' while 
Sandra " 

The door into the hall flew open, and in came the 
veriest thistle-down of a creature, blonde, billowy with 
lace and soft white fur — laughing, chattering, bearing 
along two tinier thistle-downs, who curled into her 
arms deliciously, when she sat down. 

"Joan, my dearest, you old angel you! I just 
couldn't help stopping in for a minute to show you the 
babes in their new woolly coats — ^aren't they loves? 
Baby has her bonnet on sidewise as usual, and Boy fell 
and tore a great hole in his sock— or was it your knee, 
darling? Anyway, we're here, just for a second or 
two ; and now tell me, what do you think of Hal's new 
play?" 

"Rubbish," said Joan briefly. "Dolly, you have al- 
ways been happy, haven't you ? Never known anything 
else in your life, have you?" 

"Why — no," said Dolly Devoe, wonderingly ; "I sup- 
pose not — yes, I did, too ! Once I was frantically un- 
happy for days — the year of the panic, when Hal said 
I simply could not buy one other frock that winter! 
Unhappy? Joananne, you don't know what I suf- 
fered." 

"I daresay I don't. I haven't bought a frock for 
three winters. A few weeks ago, Sandra Maury sent 
one round, like a missionary box— don't fret, the frock 
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wasn't missionary; you shall see. She got it at Lu- 
cile's." 

"How angelic of her ! I do think," said Dolly, arch- 
ing her lovely Japanese eyebrows after a fashion she 
had, "Mrs. Maury is perfect. She's simply my ideal." 

"Of course. She would be. It is Sandra's raison 
d'etre to be the ideal — of a distractingly pretty person 
of twenty-four, with no assets herself except a husband 
who writes atrocious plays, and two babies made for 
the gods. Dolly! What a funny little absurdity you 



are! 
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You talk as though you didn't like Mrs. Maury," 
objected Dolly, hugging her. 

"Certainly I like her. I Come along, Boy, let's 

play bear!" And brusquely Joan slammed the door 
against conversation, and pulled the older child down 
with her on the floor. Dolly and Baby — ^very solemn 
and wide-eyed against her mother's skirts — watched the 
tussle. 

"Laura Thorpe-Foster's back," said Dolly, above 
Boy's shrieks of glee. "She came in on the Mauretania 
yesterday, and I saw her at the Ritz at luncheon. She 
says Italy and France, too, are all up in the air about 
this statue we're supposed to be hiding over here. Have 
you read anything about it in the papers ? I saw some- 
thing yesterday about an original Donatello — 'The Un- 
known Woman,' I think it was — ^having been secretly 
brought into the country from France ; but I didn't pay 
much attention to it. Laura says, though, that it's 
making a great stir. I thought I'd ask Mr. Maury 
what he knew. Laura says they're awfully keen for 
him in Rome ; they think he's a perfect wizard." 

"Um-m," came from Joan, "I did see something 
about it. Yes, Maury might know — Boy, you villain, 
stop pulling my hair ! — I doubt, though, if there's any- 
thing in the story." 
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"Well, it's sure to come out," said Dolly comforta- 
bly; "we've only to be patient. But isn't the mystery 
interesting ? Oh ! Laura said, too, every one was won- 
dering if Mr. Maury would iDe much run after here — 
women were perfectly silly about him in Rome, she 
says. I told her I'd heard of no one but Bebe Berys, so 
far. Where's Bebe's king ?" she asked suddenly. 

"Abdicated," said Joan, with a grin. "Bebe is play- 
ing New York indefinitely." 

"How funny ! Joan, don't let him wear you out — 
come here. Boy, there's a darling! I should think it 
would be awfully hard on Mrs. Maury, that sort of 
thing," sighed Dolly pitifully, tying her baby's bonnet 
straight. "Especially if she's wild about him herself 
— it would make it so much worse.'* 

"Wouldn't it ?" Joan was on her knees, doing up her 
hair. Dolly could not see the curious hard expression 
that played round her mouth. 

"Anyway, I admire her heaps and heaps ; and I shall 
invite her to every one of my parties — I don't care if 
it is vulgar to like women, as Laura says. Come, 
babes. Daddy will be waiting — ^and they ought to be in 
bed this minute," she told Joan contritely. "Aren't I 
a criminal mother?" 

Joan kissed her — almost tremulously. "You're a 
dear, and I love you." Dolly wondered why there were 
tears in her dark eyes. 

You're tired, Joananne," she said caressingly, 
come up to Fifty-eighth Street aad let me put you to 
bed and take care of you. Do !" 

Joan shook her head. "No rest for the theatrical," 
she reminded, gay again. "Good-by, child — ^no one 
will know which two are the babies. You all ought to 
have a nurse!" 

"Good-by!" they all three called sweetly. 

And again Joan was alone in the little hard chair. 
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'Awfully hard on Mrs. Maury' !" she repeated, 
with a sudden sharp laugh. The chimes rang the quar- 
ter hour. "Heavens! and I am to meet Bechstein at 
half-past — ^no time to dress. I'll just cram on a coat 
over this." 

And she did — an old brown corduroy affair, with all 
the buttons dangling; crammed on a hat, too, and 
caught up some worn gray gloves. At the door, she 
looked back for an instant at the crazy little room, 
stuffed with the "collections" of her crazy, improvi- 
dent friends. And in the comer, where Sandra had 
sat, her eyes lingered. "You," almost subconsciously 
the words rose to her lips — "you brought me some- 
thing to keep for you," she said uncertainly, difficultly. 
"Oh, Sandra! I — ^why is it? — ^I'm just beginning to 
understand !" 

And all hardness for Sandra went out of Joan's 
face forever. 



Ill 

"TT'ES, I've asked this droll Mizzi person to rc- 

j[ cite," Sandra told Jim, as they waited 
for their mother at the station, " 'Lines 
on Motion/ by herself! Isn't it too naive? And 
Wallace Farmes will bring in his *aw — rully clever- 
est cartoons, ye know,' and Smox will sing, and 
Olaf Schmerz will play a 'Mood' — whatever is a 
'Mood,' Jimmie? And the Times next day will tell 
everybody that Mrs. Maury has had a party — I mean a 
soirSe — for her mother. Aren't they quaint over here 
about whom they consider artistic people, Jimmie? 
They have a special patois just for them. Ah, but I 
forgot — ^you're very much of an American, aren't 
you?" She looked at him half regretfully. "You 
probably don't see the humor of it." 

"Why not?" He smiled down at her (and he was 
one of the few people tall enough for that) with the 
best nature in the world. "But I see the pathos of it, 
too ; which you don't, I think — eh ?" 

"Oh, I could," Sandra strolled beside him, up and 
down the platform, "but pathos is so insidious— it gets 
such a clutch on one, if one will let it ; and that's fatal. 
I don't run the risk myself. Now one can't get an 
overdose of humor — ^just watch mamma Sunday night, 
watch her dispose of all the idiots (as Joan calls them), 
with that wonderful irony of hers — ^your America is 
too young a nation to have developed irony as yet, 
Jimmie. They'll never fathom her, but they'll go off 
loving her." 

"Sure they will !' Jim responded warmly. 

27 
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"And as for her, she will wear her pink satin, or the 
yellow with the jet beads ; and she will beam, and have 
an enchanting time ! Look, Jim, there comes the train 
now — darling Mamma mia!" In spite of her confes- 
sion to Joan, a remarkably illuminating smile swept 
Sandra's every feature as she hurried forward to meet 
her mother. 

And on Sunday evening, when they went down to 
the drawing-rooms together, it would have been hard 
to tell which of the two was prouder of the other. 
It was always something of a question where to put 
Donna Julia (far from having no figure, she had two 
or three — any one of which, to another woman, would 
have been a disaster) ; but once placed, she took care 
of herself, and everybody else within range of her. 
She was wearing the yellow satin with jet beads, and 
Sandra saw her boundless convolutions safely adapted 
to a huge Gothic chair at one end of the rooms before 
she herself took her place at the other end. 

"It's no use my standing with you, my dear," Donna 
Julia had said decisively, "we both know I blur less 
sitting down. You shall leave me Muffet — ^the ex- 
traordinary name ! but it suits her — for my page and — 
thank God! you took a house with immense salons," 
she broke off fervently. "It does me good. When I 
had you in Chicago, in my apartment, I felt I'd blun- 
dered somehow. I looked at you and then I looked at 
the ceilings, and — I felt so helpless! Here it is quite 
different. I'm pleased. What, child? Yes, yes, quite 
comfortable, thanks. Run along — I mean to say, glide 
along. Madonna, what an air! What distinction! 
What" — she sighed profoundly — "slendemess ! 

"Do you know" — ^she turned to Muffet as sharply as 
the several figures would let her — "you have for mother 
an archduchess ? Am empress, rather !" Her rich old 
voice rolled the r's almost with triumph. 
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"Yes," said Muffet radiantly, "I know. Isn't she 
magnificent?" Something in Donna Julia's memory 
started. Who was it who had used to say that ? That 
same word in that same tone? Later in the evening, 
when he came to her, she knew. Just then her mind, 
with her eyes, went back to her daughter. Sandra saw 
her; they smiled at each other. 

And the people who very soon filled the great rooms 
smiled at both of them; quite differently. It was like 
Sandra, those said who knew her best, to appreciate the 
value of grand masses of yellow on a throne, far distant 
yet vividly distinct, down the vista of her gray salons. 
It threw into arresting relief the infinitely slender col- 
umn of gracefulness that marked the other end. "The 
whole effect," Laura Thorpe-Foster wrote to a friend 
in Rome next day, "was startlingly like a court, with 
two Queens. I was never so grateful to any one as to 
Dolly, for taking me — for, of course, .the Maurys have 
come since I went away. They certainly have New 
York at their footstool — a rare old brocade footstool, 
of a fabric that no one could imitate — ^and this party 

It was the Old World feasting the New ; oh, but 

so beautifully, so delicately, that the New fancied itself 
the Lady Bountiful !" 

And that was what Sandra had intended. 

"But what do you think of Maury?" little Dolly— 
a vision of flimsy peach chiffon — took occasion to ask 
Mrs. Thorpe-Foster, as soon as they could find a cor- 
ner to themselves. "Does he come up to all they said 
about him?" 

"And more," returned Laura Thorpe-Foster enthu- 
siastically. She was one of the few bona fide widows 
New York possessed; it was justly proud of her and 
her distinguished homeliness — of the sort that goes 
with nondescript hair and eyes, and a remarkably good 
figure. "If I weren't thirty and lazy, I should go quite 
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as mad as the rest. What a profile, ma chire! No 
wonder that little Contessa raved about 'a Greek God/ 
and said she had lost twenty pounds since he left! 
But tell me, is it all looks? or has he real magnet- 
ism?" 

Dolly twirled her fan indiflFerently. "How should I 
know? Hal would lock me up in my bedroom if I 
ventured to have the weeniest kind of flirtation with 
any one — such a tyrant !" she pouted adorably. "But 
they say — oh, well, you know what New York women 
are, Laura ! Ravenous for any novelty. I dare say the 
poor boy has a hard enough time of it, between them 
all. Though so far he's behaved beautifully, only had 
one tiny scandal, and that with — oh, just a person, you 
know." 

But Laura had stopped listening, and was making 
eager signs to some one across the room. 

"Joan, you lamhT she cried, gripping Joan's hand 
almost before the latter could get it to her. "How 
splendid to see you ! And at a party, in a lovely frock ! 
Oh, you do belong to us, you know! Those theatre 
people can never get you, really." 

Joan's brilliant dark eyes shone at her. "Goose!" 
she said happily. "Whoever said they could? But, 
Laura, how ripping that you're back ! You're to come 
over directly to my place— to-morrow, do you hear? — 
for a good old talk-fest. Hello, Dolly, dear — where's 
Hal? I want to tell him just how bad his third 
act is." 

"Well, you can't, then," said Dolly, sedately, "be- 
cause he's downtown at an old political meeting. He 
won't be here until just time to take us home. Girls, 
aren't the rooms sweet? Mrs. Maury has the most dis- 
tinctive taste. But, gracious goodness! who is that? 
Over by the piano — look !" 

"That ?" Joan jerked her thumb over her shoulder 
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laconically. "That's Mizzi, dear child ; don't you rec- 
ognize the hair ?" 

"Mizzi?" echoed Laura, puzzled. 

"Yes. But, dear me, of course you don't know her. 
This mushroom metropolis is depressing ! Six months 
ago she was nobody — I mean worse than ; a twopenny 
show girl down on the Bowery somewhere. Then 
overnight — pardon, Laura, I didn't mean to be shock- 
ing ! — somebody took her up (saw her hair, I suppose), 
and now she's the rage. Recites 'Lines' on something. 
You'll hear her presently." 

"Meanwhile you might introduce me,' suggested 
Laura. "'Lines!' What a lark!" 

The three strolled over to the piano, where a very 
young man, with very round eyes and no features to 
speak of, was drumming softly-— quite ignored by the 
group around him. A strikingly tall man, of the Slav 
type unquestionably, young, too, yet with gorgeous 
snow-white hair, and imposing beard — really a wonder- 
ful creature — ^leaned over to speak with a girl in red. 
An exotic, all flaming, flaunting crimson and mauves, 
she was; with tawny eyes, and vermillion lips, and a 
riot of purple hair. It wasn't auburn, it wasn't black, 
it wasn't anything between; it was just purple; and 
when Hal Devoe said to his wife, "and God knows 
where she got it!" "Sixth Avenue," answered little 
Dolly spitefully. 

"Mizzi," said Joan, "stop making a Vernissage pos- 
ter, and be introduced to a great lady. For some 
strange reason she wants to know you. Miss Densler, 
Mrs. Thorpe-Foster. This delightful Santa Claus is 
Prince Trotski, in New York to paint portraits of 
somebody, and he at the piano is Olaf Schmerz. He 
won't annoy you. Now I'm off." And bearing Dolly 
with her, Joan went her way. 

"In New York to paint portraits?" Mrs. Thorpe- 
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Foster raised her eyes inquiringly to the grave Rus- 
sian. "But there are none — ^people here are only land- 
scape ; there's no individual in America yet." 

"Madame," Trotski made her a bow that was in it- 
self a profession, "there is one : I salute her." 

"Oh, but" — Mizzi's role was never that of third 
party — "you don't understand, Mrs. Thorpe-Foster; 
Trot has this temperamental idea, out of Browning or 
somewhere, wasn't it Trot? to make a series of por- 
traits of 'Men and Women' — ones he's known all over 
the world — for his home in Russia. Simply awf'ly 
temperamental! How many have you finished now. 
Trot?" 

"I have completed fifty studies of Men," said the 
Russian in his beautiful precise English. "If madame 
would be so gracious (to Mrs. Thorpe-Foster) she 
might see them in my studio one day. I do now the 
Women. And those, too, soon I will finish." 

"Doing a simply divine one of me," put in Mizzi, 
leaning back to cross her arms behind her head; 
"crowds and crowds of American beauties for back- 
ground, you know. Johnnie Clarges says that picture's 
simply full of temperament." 

"I am sure it is," said Mrs. Thorpe-Foster gravely. 
"And whom else have you painted, Prince? Of our 
New York women ?" 

"Madame," and an almost fanatical light came into 
the eyes beneath his thick white brows, "I have painted 
— Mrs. Maury !" It was the Mussulman saying *I have 
seen Mecca'! "I want you should see that painting, 
Madame ; it is the only one of which I am never satis- 
fied," he finished simply. 

Laura clapped her hands softly. "Then it is your 
masterpiece," she said, "and I must see it. Here is 
Mrs. Maury coming now " 

"It's for me," said Mizzi languidly; "to recite. I 
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suppose I must, though it really wears me out — I put 
so much of the ego into it, you know — Fm all atmos- 
phere !" 

"She is," Trotski confirmed sententiously, as she 
floated swayingly out into the centre of the room. 
''Dieul'' his eyes called Laura's to watch Sandra. 
"What contrast !" 

Mrs. Thorpe-Foster nodded thoughtfully. "Do you 
know her well?" she whispered (Mizzi had begun to 
"line"). 

"That woman?" he said, with scorn. "I promise 
you, the Grod who made her despairs of knowing her ! 
Elle est la seule au monde qui a sa connaissance !" 

And then Sandra, in her clinging, supple gray dra- 
peries, left Mizzi — ^flaring under the chandelier, like a 
gorgeous poppy — ^and came over to them. 

"You are amused?" she asked Laura, finding her a 
chair. "We don't bore you ?" 

Laura looked her very sincerely in the eyes. "I am 
able to bear New York for the first time in my life. 
You must be the Selective Genius!" 

The other woman's tapering ivory hands raised them- 
selves and fell — a little gesture as enigmatic as her 
smile. "You must prove yourself right, then — if you 
do not come to us often, we shall know that we have 
lost our cunning !" She moved off toward her mother. 

Donna Julia was sitting back in her great chair, 
watching Mizzi with the expression of a child at the 
circus. "She's never seen anything like it," Maury told 
Herndon delightedly as they stood in the door to- 
gether ; "did you hear her do for old Farmes a while 
ago? It was rich! You know how old Wally can't 
wait to get off on *my friend the late King' ? Ebbene, 
he strung off something as usual about *a great man — 
a great man and a true friend' ; and Donna Julia came 
back — it was delicious! — ^with 'I think you are right, 
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Mr. Farmes, and I believe the secret of it was that he 
was of a beautiful modesty. Being something of a 
psychologist yourself, to say nothing of being an Eng- 
lishman, you must agree with me that it is a superla- 
tively rare quality.' Score one for Wally, eh ?" Maury 
threw back his head and laughed. 

Kent seemed rather disgusted. "Damn it, Maury, 
I don't see where the hospitality of this comes in," he 
blurted. "What do you and Sandra ask these people 
here for, an3rway ? Just to see a sharp old lady make 
fun of *em ?" 

"We ask them," returned Maury coolly, "because 
they're useful to us, and because — at one time or an- 
other — ^we've been useful to them. Don't be a bear, 
old chap. We all know that somewhere, where they 
don't show it, they're clever, every one of them; else 
one wouldn't know them at all." 

The broker drew a long breath. "I can't say that 
you have much over Society," he commented, "and you 
never lose a chance to give it a dig — ^you of 'art' cir- 
cles, I mean. Hello! there's Muffet — she ought to 
have gone to bed long ago ; but seeing she didn't, I'm 
going to take her to get an ice. She's the only hu- 
man thing in the place!" 

And five minutes later he was sitting with Muffet in 
their favorite corner under the stairs. 

Is it the right kind ?" he asked rather anxiously. 
Um-m; yes. Strawberry. Chocolate, or straw- 
berry, never vanilla," Muffet went over the formula 
severely. "Yes, it's very good. Are you having a 
nice time ?" 

"No. That is, I wasn't. Are you?" 

"No. That is, I am." She laughed heartily — ^noth- 
ing conscious about Muffet yet, Kent thanked God. 
"But I wasn't. I haven't been having a good time at 
all. A young man was saying poetry to me." 
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"Humph! What kind of poetry? What was it 
about?" 

"I don't know. It was a very long kind. At the 
convent we were not allowed to understand what poetry 
was about," Muffet told him demurely. 

Kent chuckled "But I bdieved you are graduated 
from the convent now?" 

"Not graduated," corrected MuflFet, "just left You 
see, when Maury decided that he must come to America 
and make some money — nobody in Rome really paid 
him enough for his things, you know — he said I must 
come, too. Mamma would have had me stay another 
year, till I was eighteen, but when Maury and I ex- 
plained to her," the small face, upturned to Kent, was 
adorable in its seriousness, "she gave in very sweetly. 
So," with a delicious laugh, "here I ant Aiid there's 
no school at all !' 

"Except music," Kent reminded, watching fascina- 
tedly the steady disappearing of the strawberry ice. 

"Oh, but music " Muffet looked at him re- 

proachifully. "One likes that And Herr Faber says 
I'm beginning to get on — z *leetle.' Isn't he stingy, 
when he knows how crazy I am for just a scrap of 
praise ? But he had a long talk with mamma the other 
day and " 

"Why don't you play to-night?" interrupted Kent. 
He really wanted to hear her. 

Muffet's whole body stiffened. "I don't perform," 
she said shortly. "I like music" 

"Oh!" the man said lamely. It was the first time 
in all their good comradeship that he had seen Muffet's 
childishness fall from her. It rather appalled him. 

"Yes. But I play to Junior," she went on, smiling 
once more, as she bit her pretty teeth in a macaroon ; 
"poor old thing! He's got conditions in Latin and 
Greek to work off before they'll give him his degree at 
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Columbia. All that from last year and the office work 
besides. He looks awfully tired sometimes. It's then 
that I like to play to him, though," ingenuously, "he 
doesn't know a thing aboulxmusic." 

"No." The big thick-set broker looked unusually 
thoughtful. "Suppose he doesn't It doesn't matter 
much, does it ?" 

"No," agreed MufFet comfortably; "it doesn't matter 
at all. I shall be worried till he gets his degree, dear 
old Junior! But did you ever see such odd clothes, 
Uncle Hemdon ? One can't say to a person — sl person 
one's very fond of — I like you, but your clothes are so 
queer ! Can one ? Yet that's what I always want to say 
to Junior. In Rome, the boys weren't that way at all — 
one never noticed what they wore." 

"I should suppose not, if one was in a convent," 
observed Uncle Herndon, stroking his chin. 

"Silly !" Muffet shook him. "There were boys who 
came to the palazzo in vacations, of course; and in 
the summer, with mamma's friends, to Villa Maria. 
Oh, Uncle Herndon, I do adore Villa Maria, don't 
you?" 

"I — ^yes." Herndon Kent's good-looking florid face 
had paled a trifle. Twenty years — ^twelve years back — 
at Villa Maria ! "Always absurdly fond of Como, my- 
self — ^the Lake and those orange trees and all. Odd 
I never saw you there, Muffet?" 

Oh, not odd," said the young girl naturally. 
Mamma had me at the villa only one month each 
summer ; the rest of the time I was with my nurse in 
England, and then you came to Como, to Bellagio, 
only once or twice, I think?" 

"Only — ^yes, once or twice — since your time." For 
some reason Kent's mouth was dry. "I — I used to 
go there quite often, though, you know — ^with Jim. 
It — ^to me it was very beautiful." 
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"Do you know, Uncle Herndon " MufFet had 

pushed the plate of macaroons to one side, and was 
leaning forward; in her absorption, strikingly like 
Sandra, "I think to have a house like Villa Maria, 
with a garden and a fat jolly cook— oh, I wouldn't 
mind a much smaller house than Villa Maria. This 
one's so big, isn't it?" she sighed wistfully. "I think 
to have quite a tiny house, with a kitchen where one 
could fuss about and bake things and — ^yes, iron when 
one felt like it; and put up jam and run the carpet 
sweeper (grandmother says she has one), and — 
Uncle Herndon, don't you think one could be very 
happy ?" 

Was this MufFet? Kent asked himself wonder- 
ingly. Was his laughing, light-hearted camarade this 
young creature, with flushed cheeks and dark, tem- 
pestuous eyes — eyes, yes, that looked suspiciously 
bright as they pleaded with him not to laugh. He 
regarded her, a little dazed. 

"Don't you see what I mean ?" she went on, almost 
before he had a chance to speak. "Here it's the but- 
ler and the housemaid and Mamma's Fifine always 
with a *I'll do that. Miss Maury,' or, 'Oh, let me lift 
that for you. Miss — ^a young lady like you mustn't 

' Don't you see how it is, Uncle Herndon ? And 

the American girls — the ones who have always lived 
here, I mean — seem to like it, and to look down 

on the girls who don't get it, and Oh, I 

hate it!" cried poor Muffet vehemently. "I want 
a house of my own, and some children, and a lot to 
do. I want to stop being so tidy, and get all mussed 
up!" 

The New Yorker drew in his breath till it whis- 
tled. "You poor little girl," he said so gently that it 
embarrassed himself, "you've come to the wrong 
place. In New York people don't have houses of 
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their own; they have their individual hotels. Tm 
afraid, dear, you were better off in the convent." 

The great gray eyes had brimmed over by now. 
"Don't you — ^haven't you ever thought it would be 
nice?" Muffet managed to ask, while surreptitiously 
she found a ridiculous little handkerchief. "But then 
you're a man," she remembered. "I suppose you don't 
think of such things." 

Kent looked at his shoes. He was realizing, with 
a sudden significance, that he was forty. "Yes, Fm 
a man. You're right, I haven't thought much about 
such things — at least, not for a long time. I — ^I live 
at a club, you know." 

"And do you like it?" asked Muffet, with grave 
interest. "Is it nice?" 

^^Nice — good God! — I mean to say, great Heavens! 
Were you ever in a club, Muffet ?" 

"No," said Muffet promptly. 

"No. Well, any one who has been in a club will 
tell you that it's neither nice nor anything else. It's 
just a club — ^that's all." 

"Oh !" 

"So — you see, little girl, I've lived in one so long, 
I'm rather used to having things lifted, and put away 
for me — ^being kept tidy and all that. You wouldn't 
want to be 'mussed up' all the time?" he smiled at 
her. 

"N-no. At least, for a while I should — I feel so 
starchy." They both laughed, and Kent was relieved 
to see her tense little features relax a bit. "In Italy 
I never felt that way," Muffet continued, almost 
dreamily, "there was so much to look at, even in the 
convent garden; and then such a lot of lessons and 
prayers and things. One hadn't time — ^to think, I 
mean. But here," her small, strong hands went out 
in a wholly Latin conclusiveness, "there is only mu- 
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SIC. And" — she looked back into the drawing-rooms 
with a sniff — "those people. The American girls have 
thf ir clothes to think about. Qara Devoe says they 
taks all her time and more, too; but Mamma always 
does my clothes, and — I like them very well, don't 
your 

There was not an atom of coquetry in the glance 
from her dinging white frock up into Kent's face. 
She simply asked a question. 

And, "yes, I do," he answered, as simply. It was 
a frock so white, so exquisite, it might almost have 
been a baby's. Kent did not know, as Sandra had 
known, that it did exactly what a frock should do- 
efface itself beautifully, to the exposition of Muffet's 
wonderful red curls and softly tinted skin; he did 
not know that the tiny cluster of roses at the high 
draped belt were of just the shade that teased Muflet's 
gray eyes to their loveliest color. AH Kent knew 
was that Muff et, in the frock, looked "exactly right" ; 
and that, after all, was, in sum, what the buyer of it 
had known. 

"Well, if Sandra gets your clothes, and you don't 
like these — these hoodlums" — Kent jerked his head 
contemptuously toward the drawing-rooms — "I 
hardly see " he stopped helplessly. 

"No." Muffet shook her head till every curl 
bobbed decision. "There's quite nothing. So I mean 
to find a house — ^ very small house — ^and live in it, 
and have some children." 

"But — er — ^my dear, shouldn't there be a — ^a hus- 
band? And whom do you know who " 

"Oh, I know! Nobody. That's just the awful 
trouble. All the boys I know are — are just boys. 
Uncle Hemdon. They couldn't be a husband, at all. 
Fancy Terence Devoe and Jack Michaelson, and Snip- 
pers—rPolly Snippers, Junior calls him. Uncle Hern- 
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don," MufFet sat up suddenly straighter and spoke a 
little breathlessly, "there's Junior. He might do very 
well — in a long time, after he'd grown up. That 
would take a long, long time, though" — she dropped 
back into her seat dejectedly — "for Junior to grow 
up. I want my house now." 

"Never mind, dear child. A wonderful husband — 
a husband sans peur et sans reproche — ^may walk in 
on you to-morrow — any day," and though he laughed 
down at her teasingly, Kent's eyes, as they met the 
gray ones, had never been kinder, more tender. "Now 
run to bed, do, little Muffets," he urged, "it's abomi- 
nably late for me to have kept you here talking. See, 
one o'clock ! Good-night, dear." 

"Good-night; but when I've a house, and am mar- 
ried, you won't dare send me off like this. You'll 
call me dear Mrs. So-and-so, and kiss my hand, as 
they do grandmother's; and you'll write and heg to 
come and sit in just a little corner of my lovely house. 
See if you don't." 

She laughed merrily, and putting up her arms, 
kissed him, with all a child's frank fondness. Then, 
without going back to the drawing-room, she van- 
ished upstairs. 

Hemdon Kent looked after her. An unaccustomed, 
rather twisty, smile was on his lips. Sandra had cer- 
tainly been right in making it a baby's dress. Such a 
veritable infant as it was! And yet — she would not 
"perform," little Muffet; and she preferred being 
lonely, having to think (good God!) rather than be- 
coming one of "those people." Was she all child, after 
all? 

"It's then (when he looks awfully tired) that I 
like best to play to him." Dear little Muffet! The 
broker's firm, rather hard mouth softened. Catching 
sight of himself in a mirror, as he walked along the 
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hall, he scrutinized that mouth, as he had forgotten 
to do for years. It was (in repose) a mixture of 
strength and sensuousness. It told the story. Vaguely 
he wished that Muffet had not kissed him. 

Back in the drawing-room, Muffet's mother met 
his eyes. Standing alone for a moment, she was like 
a rare classic panel, set spectacularly among the roc- 
coco. It came to Kent how Maury had once said: 
"When I think of MufFet, I think color ; when I think 
of Sandra, I think line. Each of them is perfection 
— ^marred just enough to make her worth while.'* 

As he had always done, Kent marched straight 
after what he wanted. "Sandra, come! I want to 
talk to you. All these people can take care of them- 
selves now — ^there's Mrs. Varrick telling their for- 
tunes, and Farmes with his eternal cartoons and 
Maury over there doing his duty. Come. I want to 
talk to you !" 

Sandra looked at him silently. Because she had 
never loved him (you remember he came into her story 
to Joan only as furniture), she came nearer feeling 
things about him now than about any one. The 
blunt masterfulness of him — as it always had — fasci- 
nated her. 

"You are so crude that you are nearly very sub- 
tle," she murmured, a flash of admiration going out 
to him from between her eyelashes. "We will go 
into the music-room, only — what do you want to talk 
to me about? The other afternoon, you know" — 
coolly — "is not to be repeated. That, for us, is too 
gross farce." 

The man looked back at her; levelly, into her eyes. 
"I want to talk to you about Villa Maria," he said 
deliberately; and exulted when he saw that he had 
made her wince. 

"Come, then." Her voice, as she laid her hand 
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within his arm, was the epitome of lightness, of 
gayety. "It's true we've had hardly two words to- 
gether all winter. And before that, it was — a great 
many years, wasn't it? Villa Maria! — that will be 
diverting!" 

Something in Kent throbbed — ^gloried, as when 
his favorite mare flung up her head and broke — 
cross-country on a night as black as pitch. "By Gad, 
but she's game — ^thoroughbred!" he muttered to him- 
self. 

"And so that is Hemdon Kent, who went to college 
with you," Donna Julia said to her son slowly, as the 
two, Kent and Sandra, passed her chair and disap- 
peared. "I remember, yes — ^he had no family, they 
were all dead ; and you used to bring him to Bellagio, 
to the villa, over vacations. He seemed much older 
than you then — I think perhaps he seems older still." 

"Well," said Jim easily, "he is older. Only a year, 

but still I think it's Kent's life, mother. You 

see, all his people died when he was so frightfully 
young, and then there's never been any woman — any 
real wofnan, you know, I mean — — " 

"I know." Out of her voluminous yellow satin 
folds. Donna Julia's hand found her son's and pressed 
it. There had been a real woman in Jim's life — Donna 
Julia had loved her — ^though she died eighteen years 
ago. "I remember this Kent quite well no>y," she 
went on. "He and Sandra used to have terrible ar- 
guments, yet always at the end he would come to me 
and say : 'she's mzgnijicent, Donna Julia, simply mag- 
nificent/ Old Nina, Sandra's nurse, always said there 
would be a wedding." 

Jim laughed. "A wedding between Sandra and 
Kent — that's a good one! What did the old thing 
think, I wonder, when Kent came to visit Sandra and 
Maury later on?" 
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"She was dead then, I dare say — yes, old Nina died 
the year Sandra was married. And you say Mr. Kent 
was at Villa Maria the last time eight years after 
that? Yes, that was the one summer, of course, that 
I stayed in America. Well, well! Jim, are these 
people never going home? I've amused myself with 
them all I care to, really. And that clever little Mrs. 
Varrick has smoothed them all over, telling them mar- 
vellous lies about themselves. I " 

"You like Mrs. Varrick, then?" Jim interrupted, 
very casually. 

"Did I not say she is clever? And she has a heart. 
I told her I supposed she was a wizard at fortunes 
(all the rest of them had been sure they were wizards 
at something or other), and she said she didn't know 
a thing about 'em, but she wanted to do something 
to help Sandra. It was the first genuine remark I'd 
had made to me this evening, my dear, and I remem- 
bered Mrs. Varrick. She sells plays, doesn't she ?" 

"Yes." Jim spoke with a touch of restraint "Her 
husband, Noel Varrick, was an architect (we started 
in the same office) ; a very rich man, for a time, but 
he got in with a crowd of sporting millionaires — 
Clarges was one of them, I believe — ^and he gambled 
away all his money and hers, and finally skipped, 
leaving her without a cent. She had to do something, 
so she took up play-broking." 

"Well, she didn't tell me a thing about it — some- 
body else tattled — so she must be good at it. But, 
my dear Jim, who are the rest? Where did Sandra 
and Maury collect these creatures?" 

Jim laughed. "Maury collected them, I believe. 
They're the 'artistic' people to whom he was passed 
on by his friends abroad. And Sandra is amused at 
them, and tolerates them. You can see they've lost 
their heads over her, poor old shams !" 
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"You find them pathetic?" asked his mother curi- 
ously. 

"Don't you? Understand, I despise them, too, and 
I think, as I've told him, they'll leave Maury as fast 
as they've flown to him. They're that kind. But you 
can't help finding them pathetic, too. You see, Mother, 
there's no art in this country — ^John Clarges, and a 
few millionaires of his kind, would like to make peo- 
ple believe there is; but there isn't. There's an em- 
bryo art, and there are all these embryo artists, 
scarcely one of them native Americans, by the way, 
struggling to get born." 

"I see," Donna Julia was all interest. "Yes; they 
are rather grandly pathetic when you put it like that." 

"That is the way it is," Jim, an American of 
Americans, assured her, with his simple conviction. 
"And naturally, when they see, full grown, what they 
all (however ridiculously) are striving to attain, they 
must bow down and worship. They're just bound to. 
I don't know if I express it very clearly." He looked 
at her uncertainly. 

Donna Julia's black eyes beamed their softest. "I 
think you do, my dear; and I'm sorry I made fun of 
them, though perhaps it will do them good. Now 
help me up, and I'll just walk through the rooms once 
and then I must retire. Sixty years and two hun- 
dred pounds demand respect for themselves — it's a 
great nuisance!" 

Majestically, she moved down the immense room 
on her son's arm, graciously stopping here and there 
to turn a clever phrase, or share a laugh, or add some 
question about the stolen statue of which every one 
was talking. And the little groups she honored, in- 
variably opened to her with enthusiasm, gave her 
up with true regret; for, as Jim said, they knew the 
genuine, and they respected it. Not one of them, from 
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lurid, languid Mizzi Densler, with the purple hair, 
down to Smox, the newest tenor — Uond, fat and 
eternally hungry — not one of them but recognized in 
that massive yellow satin bulk the Great Lady, and 
bowed down. 

"It's as though the court was dismissed," sighed 
Mizzi plaintively when she had gone; "and Mrs. 
Maury, too — ^where is she?" 

At that moment she was coming into the other end 
of the room — ^taller it seemed than ever, and more 
still. 

She went directly to Joan. "Where is Jim?" she 
asked her in a low voice. "Find him for me, quickly 
— and then help me to send these people away. Jim 
must go to Maury and Herndon — they are up in the 
library. They are going to fight." 



IV 

^^TW TOW, then!" Jim closed the library doors and 

^^ stood with his back against them. "You're 
a pretty pair of asses, you two ! Stop that ! 
What's the matter?'' 

He wrenched Kent's hand from Maury's collar, 
and tripped him neatly into a chair. "Don't be in 
such a hurry," he said tranquilly, "don't you know 
you've got all night to fight — or the rest of it, any- 
way ? Can't you spare time to answer a question ?" 

"Get out!" growled Kent. "It isn't your row. 
Maury and I'll settle this by ourselves — and settle it 
pretty quick, too." He started up again. 

"Well, rather!" The child look was quite gone 
from Maury's face. He was ghastly pale, and his 
long artist's hands trembled uncontrollably. "You'd 
better cut, Jim. As he says, it's our row." 

"And mine," amended Jim, not budging from his 
place at Kent's side. "Your row, my dear friends, is 
quite as closely related to me as to either one of you. 
'What do you mean?" 
Sandra told you 

'Sandra told me — ^just nothing," returned her 
brother calmly. "She told me to come up here and 
keep you two from making fools of yourselves — or 
something very like it. But — I'm not still in swad- 
dling clothes! — ^two men, of this generation, at least, 
don't fight except over one thing — ^their honor and a 
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woman. The two terms are synonymous, I think. 
Now, as it's my sister you're fighting over, and as 
we're all rather past the age where this sort of thing 
goes down in the newspapers as a demonstration of 
dashing young spirits, I propose that you shall keep 
quiet and tell me about it, while Sandra's getting these 
people out of the house. After that you can give each 
other as many brave black eyes as you like — I'll not 
interfere. I think that's reasonable, eh?" Jim was 
smiling at them — actually ! 
"But " 



'Damn you, Jim ! I won't stand for it. I- 



'Very reasonable," Jim answered himself approv- 
ingly. "So — Maury, you sit here, and Kent, you sit 

there, and We'll hear all about it. I dare say" — 

listening for a moment to the frou-frou of skirts up 
and down the stairs — "they won't be long clearing the 
decks. Come on," he looked from one to the other of 
the two men. They still stood, glowering now at each 
other, now at him. 

'Come on," Jim urged them pleasantly. 
'I won't do it," thundered Kent fiercely. "This is 
all very well, Jim. I suppose you think you're having 
a sporting time, but " 

"I won't do it, either," declared Maury; "it's our 
row, Jim, and " 

"You will do it." Portland rose and stood between 
them, though at some distance from each. "You will 
do it," he repeated, looking them squarely in the eye in 
turn. "I say, sit down!" 

And — for a reason they could not have told to save 
their souls — ^the two, Maury and Kent, sat down. 

"Now," Jim still stood between them, leaning 
against the table, with his back to the light — "tell me 
about it. Maury — legally you've got precedence — 
start oflf." 



"( 
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Maury scowled. Like all spoiled children, he re- 
sented being managed. Then with a shrug of resig- 
nation he spoke. "I went into the hall for a minute 
to get some matches, and I looked into the music-room 
and it was empty and jolly quiet, so I thought Fd just 
slip in and have a smoke. Nobody'd miss me, just for 
ten minutes. So I went over and stretched out on the 
window seat, and was lying there with my eyes shut 

He's telling you all this to explain how he happened 
to eavesdrop," sneered Kent. 

"Shut up! I'm telling this, aren't I? Shocking 
careless of me not to know that you and Sandra hap- 
pened to be in the L at the other end of the room, of 

course, but . So I was lying there" — ^he turned 

back to Jim — "and all of a sudden I heard voices, but 
so low that I didn't know whose they were. Then I 
did hear, quite distinctly, and it was Sandra's voice: 
*Maury — poor child! Why, he knew nothing about 
it. You really didn't fancy I'd tell Maury, did you?' 
And then, like a flash, Kent's voice — and it was the 
tone of it that made me wild — 'No, I suppose women 
don't tell their husbands these little things — ^most of 
'em, that is. But then Sandra (oh, I can't tell you, 
Jim, it was as though Kent was kissing her!) you're 
not an ordinary woman. One can't tell what you'll 
do ; and I remember you like drama, don't you ? Well, 
it was good drama — still is, I think. It might furnish 
you an amusing story to tell Maury.' 

" 'Well, tell it, then,' I flung out. By this time I'd 
had about all I could stand, and I was up out of the 
window seat and down in the L with them rather 
quickly. 'If it would be an amusing story — Maury's 
ready.' " 

As he told his own story Maury's healthy tanned 
cheeks grew hot and his gay, careless eyes burned 
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with a steady fury. Jim had never liked him half so 
well. 

"Kent laughed when he saw me — ^just laughed and 
said, *0h, it's you ?' And Sandra stood there, so still 

I thought she was marble — ^I mean " Maury 

broke off, confused. "Lately she's g^own rather quiet, 
you know," he finished lamely. "For a moment none 
of us said a word — ^just looked at each other. And then 
Sandra smiled. Oh, if only she hadn't smiled, Jim, it 
— it made it such beastly drama, don't you know? — 
and said, 'y^s, perhaps it would be better to tell Maury 
the story, Hemdon. This certainly is the moment!' 
So — she kept on standing, Sandra, so still she seemed 
all frozen grays and ivory, and with that terrible in- 
terested smile on her lips — and Kent told me. You 
can tell it yourself, Kent," said Maury curtly. 

Jim turned to the second man attentively. Kent 
was sitting bolt upright in his chair, on his face the 
look with which he watched the ticker. "Guess my 
stock's fallen rather low with you, Jim," he laughed 
shortly. After all, he had gone through college, and 
a good deal else, with Jim. "But — Fll take a chance 
at a recoup! You never knew anything about Sandra, 
did you? No. You've said lots of times — you didn't 
understand her in the least. Well, I've just about come 
to the conclusion that none of us have understood her 
— that there's nobody in the world who can. She's 
a riddle. 

"Listen: You took me to Villa Maria first, when 
Sandra was seventeen years old — ^just" — Kent's harsh 
voice softened indescribably — "Muffet's age. But 
Sandra wasn't Muffet ! I used to watch those strange, 
splendid eyes of hers go from black to gray, and then 
to a curious warm yellow, and — though I was only a 
kid, twenty then — I knew what there was in her. She 
had dignity, even then, by Gad! — maignificent ! But 
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I knew that underneath it lay — ^well, something tre- 
mendously worth finding out. And" — Kent's eyes 
met the eyes of Sandra's brother steadily, without 
flinching — ^"I found it out, and — all that summer — 
she was furiously happy. Yes, I think that exactly de- 
scribes it. When I begged her to marry me, though 
— ^and it was then I began to realize the riddle she was 
— is/' he added irritably, "she had the sublime inso- 
lence to say she wouldn't, because she didn't love me! 
And the next year it was the same thing, except that 
she was beginning to have those intensely quiet moods, 
and, contradictorily, tried to kill me once when I 
plagued her about them. Humph! She didn't have 
herself so completely under her thumb then, though it 
was beginning — the repressing, self-denying process. 
I stayed all summer at the villa that year, and once — 
remember? — Maury came up. Sandra had just met 
him — your mother knew his teacher, or something; 
and I remember she said she liked the shape of his 
head. It was clean Greek, or some such stuff! And 
the way nothing seemed to bother him very much. 
The next Christmas you told me they were to be mar- 
ried. Don't know if you remember that time, Jim?" 
Kent's teeth closed over his underlip till they made it 
white. "You thought I'd been out with the boys doing 
the grand spree. I'd just gone down to Murphy's 
and drunk myself into stupidity ; and then I went out 
and walked in the snow all night and came home and 
had pneumonia. Trite performance altogether, wasn't 
it?" dryly. "When I came to I had just sense, and 
ambition, enough left to set to work and make money. 

But " some passion flared up in his face till the 

veins on his forehead grew ugly — "there never was 
another woman^ you understand? though I don't deny 
I've often tried to make myself believe so. And when 
I went to Italy that time, eight years after, I went 
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with the express intention of getting Sandra away 
from Maury — ^never mind," as Maury sprang up; 
"wait till I've finished, can't you? That was the agree- 
ment 

"Well, I found Maury taken up with various Ro- 
man ladies who were fond of him, and Sandra, sit- 
ting back looking on, as interested and entertained as 
though she had been at a play. She looked at me in 
precisely the same way — begged me almost lazily not 
to *rant,' and sent me home feeling Fd made an ass 
of myself. I kept out of the way until three months 
ago, when Maury brought her over here, and then — 
I found that twenty years had made absolutely no dif- 
ference. Every time I saw Sandra I wanted her just 
as insanely as I wanted her a score of years ago ; every 
time I saw her I remembered what she had been to me 
as vividly as though she weren't now cornered off in 
this detached, opera-glass attitude ; and — it's been hell. 
I couldn't keep away, and at last I couldn't keep still. 
Something Muffet said to-night about Villa Maria 
brought it all up again, and I made Sandra talk. She 
made me so crazy, treating the whole thing in that 
off-hand, amused way she has, I grew nasty, and said 
I supposed she'd amused Maury with it, too. Maury's 
told you the rest." 

"And it's about time, Jim, that you knew what kind 
of a man you've been taking round with you," blurted 
Maury, as though unable to contain himself for an- 
other moment. "Your own sister in your own house 



Jim looked at him. "My dear Maury, do let's re- 
member we're grown up, will you? That we're ap- 
proaching that depressing period called middle age, 
and heroics aren't becoming to it." Curiously Jim 
seemed to have borrowed some of Sandra's detach- 
ment His two friends stared at him as at a stranger. 
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"If you ask me, I should say you had scarcely a very 
useful sense of humor, to insist on fighting over a 
woman who" — patently — "loves neither of you." 

"Jim!" Maury's easy voice held a note of distinct 
resentment. 

"Didn't Kent say she looked on, entertained, uncon- 
cerned, at your — ^your various affairs in Rome ? And 
does it seem to hurt her now, when you go where 
Kent and I have begged you not to go? Where a 
woman loves she's personal, Maury. Things wound 
her, and she shows it. As for you" — ^Jim looked at 
Kent steadily — "she told you she didn't love you. I 
guess that's your punishment. 

"And as neither of you loved her, either," he con- 
cluded composedly, "I don't see what we're waiting 
for." 

"Well, of all the cheek!" Maury gasped. 

"Come, Jim, this is going rather too far." Kent 
stood up with a certain dignity. "There are some 
things you've no right to say, even under all the cir- 
cumstances. And I admit, for me, they're not pretty," 
he added. 

"You have, neither of you, loved her in the least," 
Jim repeated. "And I dare say that's good enough 
reason why she never loved you. You wanted her, 
Kent, because she's rmgnificent. You've had her, 
Maury, because you've always had the pretty things 
you were fond of. But as for loving her — well, 
I can prove the whole point by a single question: 
have you, either of you, ever given up one thing for 
her?" 

Kent looked at Maury; Maury looked at Kent. 
They both looked hard at Jim — ^then away from him 
— ^anywhere. 

There was silence. 

"And so" — ^Jim threw back the doors gently — "a 
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fight's rather absurd, isn't it? There's just that much 
you can spare your dignity." 

He waited. Kent hesitated, then said gruffly: 
"Guess he's right, Maury. Better cut it out. 
G'night," and walked, still hesitating, toward the 
door. 

"See you at the club in the morning?" Jim held out 
his hand cordially. "Good-night, old man." 

"Jim!" — Kent's footsteps had scarcely died away 
down the stairs — "do you realize what he admitted to 
you?" 

"Maury," Jim returned, "do you realize what you 
admit to me every day ?" 

"What — what do you mean?" stammered Maury. 

"Because you know what I mean, you're uncom- 
fortable. It's so unnecessary you should let yourself 
be. As for Kent, he's never been as needy of my 
friendship in his life ; and — ^he's no coward, if he has 
done some cowardly things. I'm glad to give him my 
hand." 

"We-ell," Maury drew in his breath, "I think John 
Clarges is right about you — ^you're an Idealist." 

"Perhaps I am. Have you a cigarette about you? 
Thanks. Tell Sandra — I think I hear Sandra coming 



now." 



Certainly some one was coming up the stairs. But 
so slowly, so almost difficultly, it seemed a long time 
before she reached the top. 

"Just going, Sandra!" called Jim cheerfully. 
"Everybody else departed long ago, I guess. Good- 
night, dear." 

Sandra had come into the room, and stood, rather 
absently, pulling a flower to pieces. "Oh ! Yes — ^yes, 
they've all gone. Hemdon, too. Good-night, and — 
thank you, Jim!" There was a tinge of color in her 
pale cheeks as she kissed him. 
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Jim's faithful blue eyes reassured her. He went 
downstairs whistling softly. 

Sandra sat down by the fire with her husband. *'It 
was too bad John Clarges couldn't come, wasn't it," 
she said meditatively. "I should like to ask him what 
he knows about this famous statue. Winterby was 
full of dark hints about it — ^but sons so seldom get 
their father's hobbies accurately." 

"I shall see Clarges Wednesday night at Bebe 
Berys'," began Maury, and then cursed himself volu- 
bly. Hang it! trying to follow Sandra's lead, to be 
superficial, he'd said the very stupidest thing, for from 
the very first Sandra had given him very delicately 
but decidedly to understand that she would not receive 
''Queen Bebe." 'l—^I've had a dinner engagement at 
Miss Berys* for soriie time," he said sullenly. 

"Yes?" His wife's expression was one of perfect 
indifference. "Well, I'm glad you will see Clarges 
somewhere, soon." She stretched her slender hands 
toward the blaze. "Only — it is rather a pity to dine 
often where one can't return the invitation, isn't it?" 
she suggested. "I merely don't want you to make it 
hard for yourself." 

Maury's most stubborn look came into his charm- 
ing face. "I could return it perfectly well," he began, 
"if " 

Sandra raised her hands. "My dear Maury, don't 
let's go over old ground. You and I may be perfectly 
free — to invite whom we please for ourselves ; but we 
are not free to invite them for Muffet. I think that's 
only fair — that as long as she's our child, we should 
draw the line for her — somewhere. Now I'm going 
to bed." She rose. "It's been a — very successful 
evening, hasn't it?" she faced him smilingly. 

Maury looked at her, and the slow red mounted to 
his forehead, suffused his whole face, bringing with it 
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more of strength and manliness than she had ever seen 
there. "Sandra!" he cried, seizing her hands — "San- 
dra, for God's sake, don't you feel anjrthing? And 
then suddenly he broke down, and sank into a chair, 
his face between his hands. 

And Sandra, instead of answering, let her long 
fingers run through his hair lingeringly. Was it only 
because the hair was thick and beautiful and the head 
perfectly shaped, or— did something she had put away 
long ago slip out from its hiding place to comfort ? 

After a little she drew her hands away. "It's very 
late, I'm going upstairs, Maury. Good-night." 

"And you have stood by and heard Kent tell me 
that story to-night," Maury, too, rose to his full 
height. "You know that I was ready to kill him, and 
he me, and all you have to say to me is 'good-night' ?" 

"My dear," Sandra said a little wearily, "all of life 
is melodrama, unless half of one sits below in the 
stalls and laughs. The sooner you learn to do that, 
Maury, the sooner will you stop being hurt. Good- 
night." 

In her own room she let herself out of the gray 
gown and into a peignoir before she thought at all. 
Then she went over to the window and drew back the 
curtain. It was softly white and very, very still, in 
Gramercy Park. The gratings made fantastically tall 
shadows on the snow. Sandra slipped back and turned 
out her light, then she sat down by the window and 
leaned her bare arms on the sill. Her hair, in its rich 
copper, fell gloriously all about her. She picked up 
a tress of it. It pleased her. As a matter of fact, 
she knew quite well that she was going through her 
hardest half-hour now — ^when it was a question of 
convincing not others, but herself. In spite of many 
years* practice, that was still hard. The evening was 
over, her door was locked ; yet she did not shed tears, 
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she did not faint. "After you have stood by and heard 

Kent tell that story " 

"I believe all of me must be down in the stalls," she 
said to herself, with a little laugh. "It was good 
drama. I was amused." 



JOAN was doing her best to keep up with Jim's 
loose-swinging stride through the slushy paths of 
the Park ; making up in energy what she lacked in 
strength of limb. It was just four o'clock, of the 
mid-winter afternoon, and the sun still played tag with 
the melting snow. 

"How I hate transitions!" declared Joan vigorously 
slipping along in her galoshes. "Winter's an awful 
wear ! Then you say it was nothing serious," she went 
back abruptly to the thing they had been talking about. 
"I'm very glad. I was worried." 

"No, nothing very serious ; that is, they came out of 
it all right." Jim put out his hand to tide her over 
an especially slippery place. "Both of them just big, 
overgrown boys, you know, Maury and Herndon. 
What they needed was a smart caning apiece." He 
did not add that he had given it to them. 

"Maury's a fascinating youngster," said Joan. 
"Somehow I think he'll grow up yet, though I don't 
know if he'd be as charming then. But Herndon I've 
seen very little of, since — Noel knew him quite well," 
she finished, gazing far across the bleak Park. 

"I remember." 

"Yes. Jim," brusquely, "I'm a pig — ^but do you 
know I'm glad, actually glad, about Noel ? Yes, I am. 
It's a brutal thing to say — ^that you're glad your hus- 
band got into a lot of money scrapes, was dishonest, 
and then ran away, afraid to face the music; but to 
say you're glad you've had the chance to stop being a 
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butterfly, and reincarnate — sl scurrying, hard-working 
grub, with some (at least in your own mind) indi- 
vidual place in the world — ^that's not so piggy, is it?" 

"You had always your individual place," he pro- 
tested warmly. "Not but what I think you've been a 
brick! Only " 

"Oh, I know! You needn't finish it. You'd like 
to see me care-free and serene, with a home of my 
own, and a bit of sewing in my hands. That's the 
way a man likes to think of a woman he's fond of — 
haven't I heard it from a dozen of 'em? Me with 
sewing — glory!" Joan threw back her head and 
laughed unrestrainedly. "Jim, I'm disappointed in 
you. I thought you had more sense." 

"I have; more than you," he retorted, looking at 
her with an expression that gave Joan a sudden in- 
terest in a flying squirrel. "Joan," his voice that she 
knew so well sounded odd — ^unnatural, "I haven't 
asked you for a long time, though I've often won- 
dered: you have never heard anything about Noel?" 

"Never!" Joan's voice, too, sounded strange to her 
ears. "You know I traced him to the Philippines when 
he first went away five years ago. He'd gone in with 
some trading company there, but came down with a 
fever — I've told you all this — and I couldn't find out 
if he died or got well. It was just at the time of one 
of their incessant uprisings out there, and the records 
were all jumbled, the clerk to whom I wrote said. But 
— ^there was no record of his death," she said slowly. 

Jim looked steadily away from her. They walked 
on in silence through the Park, until they came to 
Ninetieth Street. Once Joan fumbled in her muff for 
her handkerchief, and blew her nose hard. 

"Where fs this place you're taking me, anyway?" 
she scolded as they crossed into the side street. 

The New Gallery. Don't you know? But of 
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course you do! It's on Eighty-ninth and Madison 
Avenue." 

"But how was I to know it was the New Gallery? 
Your note just said *to see the much-discussed Donna 
Ignota — a private view/ I was thrilled, of course; 
but — so they've got her at the New Gallery ! Do you 
think she's the real one, Jim, or only a fake ?" 

"John Clarges says she's the real one, all right ; that 
would be my only reason for thinking she's a fake." 

"Cat!" Joan grinned at him affectionately. "John 
Clarges is the only person you're ever spiteful about. 
Not that," she added more slowly, "I haven't my own 
reasons for being a cat to him." 

''He's a fake," said Jim shortly. "And I can't stand 
it in a man — his particular kind of fakiness, I mean. 
Bad enough for women." 

"Thank you," said Joan scornfully. "I suppose a 
*patron of the arts,' as the Sunday papers label John, 
is a more ladylike job than most millionaires dabble in. 
Anyway, it keeps John out of mischief." 

"And gets a lot of other people into it, probably. 
Don't you think there aren't plenty of *art' swindlers 
just ready for easy game like John. Look at that 
'original' Leonardo he bought last year ! Made in the 
Rue Bonaparte, it turned out to have been! That's 
why I'm anxious to hear Maury's opinion of this won- 
derful bust. Maury should be the one to know." 

"It would be nice if he were here," Joan said, as 
they mounted the steps ; "but he's probably off playing 
somewhere." 

"At Bebe Berys," added Jim involuntarily; and 
then flushed. "I'm sorry — truly I am. I seem to have 
a spite for everybody to-day." 

"Don't mind me," Joan said cheerfully; "it encour- 
ages me. In general, you tread the clouds so! But 
what I don't understand," she stopped short in the 
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middle of the flight of stairs they were ascending, "is 
where Sandra draws the line between Mizzi and Bebe 
— I suppose there is a distinction between an actress 
who was one iirst, and one who became one after; 
still " 

"As I understand it," Jim spoke a bit stifHy, "Miss 
Densler has always worked hard at her art, has risen 
to what she may have or be now, through real work; 
whereas this other " 

"Used the art just as means of exploitation?" fin- 
ished Joan. "Seven years on the road, then Broadway 
for Mizzi; one affair with a king, then a table d'hote 
Garden for Bebe! Yes, I dare say there is a differ- 
ence. At least Sandra sees one." 

They went upstairs. Joan had come to the point 
where she could think quite naturally about Sandra 
again. It was over a week since the tea-drinking, with 
its strange, disturbing story ; five days since the party, 
where Joan had told fortunes. The two women had 
seen each other only superficially, once at Dolly's — • 
where Joan devoted herself to getting acquainted with 
Donna Julia — ^and again at the play one night; but it 
was quite clear to the consciousness of each of them 
that they had *gone on/ as Joan said. A certain un- 
characteristic tenderness, almost protection, in Joan; 
a certain veiled pleasure, a subtle caress, in Sandra's 
voice — it takes but very delicate shadings to mark evo- 
lution in the friendship of women. I suppose, because 
women are so seldom friends. 

Joan looked at Jim, side-wise out of her sparkling 
dark eyes, and wondered how he could be Sandra's 
brother. The length of him was the only similarity 
to Sandra she had ever been able to discover. The 
rugged, irregular profile, square-set chin, and quaintly 
humorous mouth ; above all, the nearly visionary blue 
eyes (startling they were when one remembered that 
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Jim was a New Yorker), set wide apart beneath brows 
and hair streaked with gray — surely there was nothing 
here recollective of Sandra, fine etching in dry point. 
Joan sighed ; one knew Jim — ^as well as one dared, she 
amended. Sandra, spite of all the confessions in the 
world, one would never know. She was 

''The Unknown Woman!" Joan drew in her breath 
sharply. There before them was the mysterious veiled 
head, the lovely shoulders of the marble creature who 
was confusing three nations and their experts. Did 
she help them in their struggles to discover her ? She 
merely rested on her pedestal, and smiled. 

"Well, what do you think?" Jim asked after a mo- 
ment. It happened that for the moment they were 
alone at the end of the long gallery where the statue 
stood. 

"I think — ^that only Maury can tell us," said Joan 
slowly. The double entendre had somehow a touch 
of the sinister. "Maury is the one who will really 
know. And there he is," she finished, waving her muff 
at him down the long hall ; "with John Clarges, and — 
oh, crumpets! Jim, it's Bebe Berys!" 

"How annoying! Maury might have known he'd 
meet some of us here ! Now we'll have to go." 

"Go?" echoed Joan impatiently. "Not such idiots! 
I've wanted for ages to meet her — ^I'm not Sandra, 
you know, with a social position and a daughter to 
safeguard; my skirts don't cost enough to mind how 
many others they brush — the more the jollier ! Come, 
old silly, be sensible," as Jim muttered something un- 
der his breath, "besides they're nearly here now — 
glory, what a coat ! Chinchilla and sables ! — ^you can't 
deny, Jim, she looks a personage." 

"How d'ye do, Maury?" Joan greeted the approach- 
ing trio in her suavest tones. "You certainly are the 
bienvenu. And Mr. Clarges!" — Any one who knew 
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Joan would have suspected that blandness with which 
she greeted the man who, some people said, was re- 
sponsible for her husband's final ruin — "now we shall 
really get an opinion on this head." 

"And Mademoiselle Berys," added Maury unwill- 
ingly, his expressive face betraying his irritation at 
the contretemps, "Mrs. Varrick, Mr. Portland." 

Bebe bowed, with just the right shade of reserve. 
Her magnificent cloak dragged royally after her, as 
she crossed to get a better light on the marble. 

If Joan was a small woman, Bebe Berys was abso- 
lutely tiny ; from the crown of her distracting fur hat, 
to the heels of her remarkable French slippers, she 
measured barely five feet. And the minuteness of her 
threw into spectacular relief her enormous violet eyes, 
in general raised appealingly to you so clumsily far 
above, and called continual attention to the wealth of 
short yellow curls that framed her pointed little face 
in a cherubic halo. 

"Ye gods, the cleverness !" pronounced Joan. "San- 
dra nor any of us has recognized the depth of the 
midget. Look at that baby smile! It's the most fin- 
ished art!" 

Aloud she said: "This is the first time you have 
seen the head. Miss Berys ?" 

"Oh, yes," answered Bebe in a voice that (Joan told 
Laura afterward) melted you to mush with syrup on 
it. "I came this time only because Mr. Clarges he 
ask me, and my friend," she added, glancing toward 
Maury with an untranslatable look. "I go to vairy 
few places," she told Joan, raising a wee lorgnette. 

"I suppose so," Joan said soberly. "I'm all over 
the town myself. Celebrities get to be awfully recluse, 
though, don't they? Take this lady we have come to 



see 



"Ah, but I am not the celebrity," Bebe interrupted 
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gently. "I am only what you call struggling — ^yes? 
struggling little artiste/' 

Joan looked at her with admiration. "You'll suc- 
ceed," she said briefly; "but the light's getting bad. 
Maury " 

Bebe laid a mite of a hand on her arm. "Would 
you like to see the medallion in this bag?" she held it 
under Joan's arrested eyes. "It is that same 'Lady' ; 
the Prince of Monaco he gave me this bag, he said in 
my dance I was divine ! He said " 

"I'm sure he did," Joan nodded briskly. ("Of 
course! the artiste's ego-mania, to mar her clever- 
ness!") "Maury," she insisted, "tell us, is she the real, 
The Unknown Woman ? Is she genuine ?" 

Maury and John Clarges and Jim were grouped at 
intervals about the pedestal. John Clarges, a grizzled 
man of fifty (whose careful avoidance of "I guess," 
and conscientious pronunciation of the word "been" 
as it is spelt, were among the signs that marked him 
of those millionaires climbing cultureward), put in 
before Maury could answer. "Why, of course, she's 
genuine! The story simply hasn't a leak in it; and 
France has gone crazy about it. So has Italy. I cabled 
to my man in Paris the minute the first rumor reached 
me, and he says there's absolutely no doubt about it. 
Catherine de Medici smuggled the original away with 
her when she went to France, and the one in the 
Louvre, that was brought from Italy, is just a cun- 
ning copy she had made, to avert suspicion. The mer- 
est amateur can see this is pure Donatello, eh, 
Maury ?" 

Maury hesitated. As a matter of fact, the bust had 
never been more than "attributed to" Donatello. But 
he was on the point of finishing a Hermes that he 
hoped to sell to John Clarges. The millionaire was 
childishly sensitive of his judgment in art. "You al- 
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ways know them, don't you Mr. Clarges," he said 
gayly. "Can't keep you from telling the originals!*' 

Jim turned away disgusted. 

"But is it really true fhat some stranger who was 
just strolling through the castle at Blois discovered 
it?" asked Joan. "That was what the papers said — 
something about a secret panel." 

"Exactly." Clarges was all information. "Man — 
American he was, too, by the way — ^walking through 
the chateau like any other tourist, happened to slip 
on the over-polished floor, and to regain his balance 
threw his hand out on the mantle-piece. To his great 
astonishment the marble scroll he had caught hold of 
swung open, and there, as perfect as you see her before 
you, was the original 'Unknown Woman.' The guard 
wasn't in the room just then, nor was any one else, 
so this man Jordan peered in and examined the hiding 
place, and had time to unearth several papers, too, be- 
fore he heard the guard coming. He closed the scroll 
quickly, and stuffed the papers in his pocket. They 
proved to be, as, of course, you have read, letters be- 
tween Catherine and one of her agents, explaining the 
whole scheme with regard to copying the bust. Those 
letters," said Clarges proudly, "are in my possession." 

"How'd they get the marble away from the 
chateau?" demanded Jim bluntly. 

"Why, haven't you read?" 

"No ; didn't pay much attention to it." 

"Why, this Jordan, perfectly innocently, gave the 
information to an art dealer in Paris, together with 
the letters. *I don't know what to do with 'em,' he 
said, and went on about his travels. Nobody knows 
where he is now. And the dealer," Clarges shrugged, 
"one never knows exactly how they manage these 
things, — ^had the precious head in his shop before the 
end of another week. Not a soul about the chateau 
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even knew that he had been there. The government 
never heard a whisper of the find, until the papers 
over here came out with it. That's what makes them 
all so crazy.*' He rubbed his hands gleefully. 

"But were you not wonderful" — Bebe's great eyes 
fixed upon him awesomely — "to manage such a busi- 
ness without that anybody knew? Quelle affaire!'* 
She dropped down on a convenient velvet bench — 
overcome. 

"Sh! There are reporters all about," warned 
Clarges; "besides, I didn't bring it over myself, you 
know. It was — er — sent to me as an art patron 
— oh, but entirely on the quiet! — and the best thing I 
could think to do with it," he waved a fat hand be- 
nignly, "was to give it to the people. Give it to the peo- 
ple, I said ; France and Italy can do without it. Give 
it to the New Gallery. So here it is! And you are 
the very first who have seen it. This corridor will 
not be open to the public until next Tuesday." 

"What snobs we ought to feel !" said Joan, twisting 
one of her brown corduroy buttons absorbedly. "Well, 
it's all most interesting. Though I don't blame Europe 
for being furious — must make them feel idiots, to have 
worshipped at a sham shrine all these years!" She 
went up and stood gazing intently at the pale marble 
face of the "Unknown." 

Maury, too, was scrutinizing every detail closely. 

"Then there's no doubt about it?" Joan asked him. 
A little crowd was gathering, of those invited to the 
private view, and Joan wanted to get away. Yet she 
could not refrain from asking once more for Maury's 
opinion. "You're convinced that this is the genuine ?" 

"I don't know," Maury started to say, stepping back 
with a perplexed scowl on his charming face. But 
John Clarges was listening eagerly. "It looks like 
it," said Maury half-heartedly. 
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"I don't believe he thinks so at all," murmured Jim 
in Joan's ear; "I think he knows it isn't the real 
Woman." 

Joan regarded the sculptor's high-bred, sensitive 
features: irresponsibility spoke from every one of 
them — immaturity. "I think he doesn't know yet," 
she said thoughtfully. She was thinking of the other 
unknown woman. "I think it will take him perhaps a 
long time to find out." 

They threaded their way down the long gallery. 
Though it was almost dark, a number of people had 
come in to see the bust by artificial light — Maury and 
Bebe following close upon Jim and Joan. John 
Clarges stayed behind to revel in the comments on his 
prize. 

As the four reached the large exit door, *Will you 
not come to my house for some tea ?" Bebe asked the 
others sweetly. "It is tout prds, in Seventy-second 
Street, and I should be mos' honored. Voidez-vous, 
madamef 

In spite of Jim's warning glance, Joan was just 
about, impulsively, to accept, when suddenly from be- 
hind her, two hands came over her eyes, and, "guess 
who it is!" cried Muffet impishly. 

"Muffet!" Joan, Jim, Maury gasped in ridiculous 
unison. 

"Well? What's the matter?" Muflfet was frankly 
staring at the tiny creature in fur, whom they so 
rudely forgot to present. "Mamma and granny are 
just below in the carriage. They're coming up— it's 
all right." 

"All right," fumed Maury wrathfuUy under his 
breath; "the devil's own luck, that's what it is! 
Thought Sandra said she was going to a party at Mrs. 
Thorpe-Foster's — oh, Lord! what's to be done, any- 
how?" 
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MuflFet was pulling at his sleeve. "You've forgot- 
ten to introduce me to that lady, Maury," she whis- 
pered. "Quick ! she'll think it's so rude." 

Maury looked at Bebe, then at Joan. Despair was 
in his eye. Jim grimly was glad of it ; Joan thought it 
very funny. She watched the tableau with twitching 
lips, not offering to interfere. She saw Sandra help 
Donna Julia from the carriage, and start up the steps. 
Muffet was puzzled, then a little hurt. 

"Well, if they won't introduce me I'll introduce my- 
self," said she, coming forward. "I'm Maddalena 
Maury," and she held out her hand to Bebe gravely. 
"And you are " 

"She does not know!" Bebe's laugh gurgled de- 
lightedly. "C*est exquis! she does not know me — 
Mademoiselle Berys, chire enfant/* And Bebe cast 
her angelic violet eyes at the three adults, so easily 
put to rout by mere simplicity. 

Muffet flushed a little. "Of course, I should have 
known," she apologized, "I am sure I have heard of 

you, but " She looked appealingly at Bebe for 

help. 

And something — not seraphic innocence, but some- 
thing sweeter — came into Bebe's face — and they were 
friends, she and Muffet. 

"It's no use trying to break it up now," Maury 
whispered desperately to Sandra, who had come up to 
him and was looking inquiringly at the two now chat- 
tering to each other in French. "I did all I could, but 
Muffet simply walked over me, and introduced her- 
self, and now all we can do is to make the best of it. 
You had better let me introduce you, Sandra, and 
Donna Julia, too" — ^the old lady was talking with Jim 
and Joan, and panting after the long climb— "it will 
look much better." 

Sandra regarded him tranquilly. "My dear Maury, 
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because two people of the family choose to behave 
ridiculously, is no reason why a third should. I came 
to see the statue — shall we go in, Mamma?" 

And leaving Muffet to whatever fate might over- 
take her, with the tiny figure in fur, Sandra — ^with a 
good-by nod to Jim and Joan — moved on into the 
gallery with her mother. 

"And the cup of tea?" reminded Bcbe, turning. 

"I'm afraid it is too late — ^another time," suggested 
Joan. 

"Good afternoon," Jim bowed stifily. 

*'Et toif" With a slight smile the wee creature 
looked after them, then at Maury. 

"But naturally." He would have liked to have 
gone back into the gallery with Muffet. He adored 
the child, and her fresh, naive comments on art — as a 
rule, quite intelligent comments, too; but he felt it 
would be distinctly shabby to let Bebe go home by her- 
self, and Maury simply had not the courage to treat 
a woman shabbily. "I shall come of course," he said 
a little constrainedly. "Muflfet dear, you'll find your 
mother inside, in the East corridor." 

"Very well." Muffet turned to leave them, reluc- 
tantly. "But you will come to see me some time ?" she 
besought Bebe. "Mamma is at home on Sundays." 

Bebe kissed her on both cheeks. "If it can be ar- 
ranged," she promised. '^Au 'voir, chere enfant." 

"I like your daughter," she told Maury, when they 
had walked for some minutes in silence. "You know 
what I mean," she went quickly into French. "One 
loves many people, as we say 'aimer*; one 'likes' — your 
English word — very few. It carries responsibility." 

Maury understood her. "I am sorry you were not 
introduced to her mother — Mrs. Maury," he said half 
apologetically. 

"But, of course, I was not," Bebe met his eyes 
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calmly, even a little surprised. "She is grande dame, 
I am artiste; they do not meet." 

In the simple statement of the European idea, 
Maury's sympathetic soul felt pathos. Impetuously 
he slipped his hand into her muff, and pressed the di- 
minutive one inside. She was always sweet-tempered, 
never exacting, little Bebe; while Sandra — ^he stiff- 
ened. There was that story that had come to light 
the other evening, and yet Sandra — ^herself having 
gone her own way, demanded that other women walk 
as she approved. It was absurd, Maury argued 
warmly, it was unreasonable — sometimes, as in the 
case of this afternoon, even cruel. He resented San- 
dra and her attitude; he moved closer to Bebe — she 
was such a tiny little thing — and she had given up her 
winter in Paris, and stupendous offers from French 
managers, to spend the time in New York, because 



''Nous voild chez nous'' she looked up at him gayly 
as they stopped before her door. "Will you take the 
key, cheri?" 

And no one who saw the look in her eyes, as she 
held the door open for him to follow her within, could 
have doubted that she loved Maury — ^as a Latin 
woman loves, and but once. 



VI 

«TT THERE'S Uncle Herndon, I wonder?" Miss 

yy Muffet attacked not her curds, but the 
marmalade, with the boldness of seventeen 
and a clear conscience. "He hasn't been here for ever 
so long — over a week." 

"Five days, do you mean?" From across the table 
Sandra smiled at her. While Donna Julia was with 
them, they made it a point to breakfast en famille. 
"I dare say copper has fallen, my dear, or some such 
calamity. Have you seen Herndon since Sunday, 
Maury ?" 

"No," said Maury, without glancing up from the 
^SS he was breaking. 

"A very personable man," observed Donna Julia, 
who, contrary to every one else in the world, was dis- 
posed to be most affable at the breakfast table. "I re- 
member liking him especially, when he first came to 
Villa Maria." 

Maury dropped his tgg spoon, and while the man 
was bringing him another, retired behind his news- 
paper. 

So well set up," continued Donna Julia. 
I think he fits himself &^aw-tifully, don't you?" 
agreed Muffet eagerly. "I mean his bones don't come 
together loose, like Uncle Jim's. Of course, I love 
Uncle Jim," she added hastily; "but I do think it's 
nice to be made — er — en bloc, don't you ?" She looked 
rather anxiously at her grandmother. 

Donna Julia laughed, and patted Muffet's hand, that 
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hung beside her. "Yes, I do," she said, smiling into 
the lovely vivid little face. "And what is la piccolina 
about to-day?" she inquired. Muffet's restlessness 
with life in New York had not escaped the bright 
black eyes that saw everything. 

"Oh, to-day's Saturday. Junior comes — ^after lunch. 
I suppose we'll skate, if it's frozen. Then I've my les- 
son at ten. What are you going to do ?" 

"Nothing," said Donna Julia contentedly. "Sit in 
the bow-window upstairs, and watch the babies in the 
Park. I've noticed you have two kinds," she turned 
to Sandra, "the old-fashioned ones, and then those 
who take prizes at shows. They seem to be about 
equally popular in Gramercy Park." 

"Be careful" — Maury came out from behind his 
paper to give her a warning nod — "Sandra has a dog." 

"Ah, but Mamma's Ivan is a large dog," protested 
Muffet; "besides he isn't a dog, really. He's a crea- 
ture." 

"Thank you, Muffet." Sandra's arm went round 
her daughter's slim shoulders as they rose — ^all but 
Donna Julia. "He is rather a person, Ivan, isn't he ? 
But you haven't seen him," to her mother; "we've 
been so busy since you came, and he has an unquench- 
able fondness for Kogo. I think Kogo gives him 
meat, which is strictly forbidden. At any rate, Ivan's 
been downstairs for five days now. I'll take him out 
when I go up to Sharlot's this morning, and you shall 
see him." 

"Oh, Mamma, are you going to Sharlot's ?" Muffet, 
from the window, turned and ran across to Sandra 
impulsively. "Mamma, do wait till I've finished with 
Herr Faber," she begged. "Sharlot's sure to have 
the stuff for those caps she said I could do, and— do 
wait. Mamma!" 

"Sharlot," explained Sandra to Donna Julia with a 
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laugh, "is a young friend of Mrs. Varrick's, Shar- 
lot French. She has set up a dressmaking establish- 
ment — very chic — ^just for young girls. And Muffet, 
silly child, wants to go and do likewise. Don't you, 
petite sotte?** pulling one of Muffet's irrepressible 
curls. 

"No, I don't," denied Muffet, with some warmth. 
"But I do want to help with those theatre caps. Shar- 
lot said the one I made for the Charity Bazaar was 
the loveliest she had ever seen — of course, I know a 
good many stitches that the girls over here have never 
been taught. And" — she turned to her grandmother 
despairingly — "while every one who comes here is 
talking about all this they're doing, I don't see the 
harm in really doing something, do you ?" 

"Why not, indeed?" returned Donna Julia seri- 
ously. "Sandra, you'd better wait." 

"Very well. Only, Muffet dear, don't get the idea 
that you must have an art, will you ? We'd rather she 
took in washing for an amusement, shouldn't we, 
Maury?" 

"Hm?" Maury turned round from the window 
where he had been reading. "Oh — ^yes. Yes, I sup- 
pose so." Maury could scarcely be said to have heard. 
He was engrossed with a paragraph on the front page 
of his paper ; and his thick hair stood rumpled on end 
— ^invariably a sign of disturbance. 



MAURICE MAURY PRONOUNCES FAMOUS 
STATUE GENUINE — DISTINGUISHED 
SCULPTOR OVERHEARD TO CON- 
FIRM JOHN CLARGES' 
JUDGMENT. 
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"THE UNKNOWN WOMAN" SEEN ON PRI- 
VATE VIEW YESTERDAY— BfiBfi BERYS, 
MRS. VARRICK AND OTHERS PRES- 
ENT AT THE NEW GALLERY. 

The paragraph angered Maury. He paced up and 
down the dining-room reading it over, indignantly. 
Wished to goodness he had never gone there with 
Clarges in the first place; might have known some 
bally reporter would be hanging round, to hear every 
word he said — and some he didn't. Whole thing yes- 
terday afternoon had been a blunder — silly, stupid 
blunder, with Bebe and himself for goats. And San- 
dra had left it to him to explain to MufFet why she 
could not invite Bebe to the famous Sundays — oh, the 
devil! Maury threw down his paper, and rammed 
his hands into his pockets. A man had the best inten- 
tions in the world, and then ever3rthing went wrong. 
"What's more, I never meant to say that head was 
genuine," he argued to himself. " Tisn't — or Til be 
very much surprised if it is." 

"Maury seems bent on doing the caged lion," San- 
dra told her mother smilingly. "Shall we go up, 
dear?" 

Donna Julia assented. But first she had taken a 
long, frankly scrutinizing glance at her son-in-law. 
When they had left the room, she and Sandra, 

"Maury!" Muffet ran to him impetuously. "Maury, 
you don't think I'm only amusing, do you? You see 
how desperately dull for me it is here, don't you?" 
Her eyes, raised to her father's, were beseeching. 

Maury forgot the paragraph instantly, and put his 
arms round her. "Poor little girl," he said tenderly. 
"I'm afraid we've brought you to the wrong place." 

Muffet started. "That's just what Uncle Herndon 
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said. Maury, do go to see Uncle Herndon — ^look him 
up at the club or somewhere. He used to come here 
every day — I miss him terribly." 

"Perhaps he's sick/' said Maury, not looking at 
her. 

"No, he's not, or he'd have sent word. It's more 
serious. He's hurt, or something. Do you know, 
Uncle Herndon is 7/ery sensitive, Maury?" 
'Oh, is he?" returned Maury ironically. 
'Yes. I used not to think so — he laughed so much 
and was so jolly; but — since I've begun talking to him 
about things, really serious things, I can see he feels 
them, very much. And, oh, Maury," she caught his 
arm earnestly, "once when I was playing — ^you weren't 
there, just mamma and Uncle Herndon — I happened 
to glance up, and there were tears in his eyes — fancy, 
in Uncle Herndon' s eyes! And I've always remem- 
bered. Then he got me out of that dreadful fire last 
November, don't you know ? Fifine and I were at the 
theatre all by ourselves, and if Uncle Herndon hadn't 
just chanced to be there and see us when the panic 
came and picked me up and carried me, I'd have been 
trampled. Oh. we can't risk letting Uncle Herndon 
feel hurt with us, can we Maury? You'll look him up, 
and ask him to come round?" 

"Ye-es," Maury promised, with a long breath. Did 
Muffet feel intuitively that he was willing Kent should 
stay away? or was it merely the child's insistence on 
the restoration of its pet playmate ? "I must go to the 
studio now, Muffet. I'll look him up some time to- 
day." 

"And bring him home to dinner?" Muffet per- 
sisted, hanging over the bannisters, as Maury hunted 
his overcoat. 

"Yes — ^that is, I'll ask him to comie. I can't bring 
him, as I — ^I have an engagement. Addio, carita" 
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Somehow, like Kent, Maury wished afterward that 
Muffet had not kissed him, though that was silly, be- 
cause she always kissed him, and just because he hap- 
pened to have an engagement — pshaw! He turned 
into Twenty-first Street sharply, his mind reverting 
to that 'infernal paragraph.' 

From her bow-window in the blue sitting-room. 
Donna Julia watched him : the insouciant carriage of 
the beautiful head, the debonair swing of the easy 
shoulders. "He is still one of the babies in the Park," 
she reflected, wondering, not for the first time, how 
Sandra had come to marry him. Donna Julia had not 
dreamed of crossing her (even at twenty-two Maury 
had had a reputation to be respected), at the same 
time — she sighed — ^the boy, as one would always call 
him, had never seemed to her quite big enough for 
Sandra; quite complete enough. There was that 
about Sandra so finished, a changelessness in perfection 
that never palled — at least to Donna Julia; Maury 
seemed always just to fall short. 

No one could say that he had fallen short artisti- 
cally. That side of him, his work and all it stood for, 
had been faultless, rarely brilliant. But individually, 
as a creature, yes ! — ^the scene on the Gallery steps had 
not been lost on Donna Julia (though characteristi- 
cally, Sandra had never mentioned it to her) ; she 
wished, with all her fervent, great soul, that Maury 
were not (well, why not out with it?) weak. It took 
away from him so; took away from Sandra — ^though 
never outwardly. Donna Julia remembered proudly. 
Sandra might see an entire phalanx of Maury's en- 
chantresses coming toward her down the street, and 
she would only hold that divine head of hers a trifle 
more daintily, and say, 'how amusing!' Madonna, 
what a woman! And her mother shook her head 
wonderingly. She made no pretence at understanding 
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Sandra, although she considered her the most won- 
derful creature in the world, and told her so. 

But there was a strange atmosphere about the house 
in Gramercy Park — ^an unnatural atmosphere for a 
home, the dwelling-place of a family. Donna Julia 
had never seen three people of the same flesh and 
blood live so irrelevantly of one another. Sandra 
went out, Maury went out, Muflfet went out — sepa- 
rately, irrespectively; Donna Julia would have agreed 
with Kent that they had each their individual hotel. It 
was so different from Villa Maria (which her mother 
had given to Sandra on her marriage, and where she 
had spent almost every summer with her) ; even from 
the palazzo at Rome. It made one wonder — speculate. 
Donna Julia welcomed the interruption of a hurdy- 
gurdy, playing "Kiss me," with cheerful dissonance, 
in the street below. 

"These Italian comforts," she said happily, "we 
have them so seldom in Italy!" And at no small dif- 
ficulty she raised the window and threw the man a 
penny. "Maybe it will bring us good luck" — ^with the 
remnant of superstition that twenty years in Chicago 
had not quite rid her of, and that caused her to place 
permanent significance on the fact that ten minutes 
later Joan Varrick walked in. 

"I came right up. Cheeky of me, wasn't it? But 
I was too tired to wait to be announced. Do you 
mind? Oh, mud, what a life!" And Joan dropped 
down on a sofa, her hat over her eyes, the brown 
corduroy coat sagging dismally about her. 

"But, my child, what's the matter? You're ex- 
hausted. Have some tea — ^yes, I insist." She rang 
a little bell at her side. "A cup of tea for Madame at 
once ! Now take off your things and rest. Whatever 
have you been doing?" 

Joan's tired eyes regarded her gratefully. "Jim's 
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right — ^he can rant as much as he likes after this; I'll 
abet him." 

"Eh— what?" The old lady looked at her, mysti- 
fied. 

"Nothing; except that you are rather a mother. 
What's reduced me to this wilted pulp? Oh, Mizzi, 
that's all. Heavens! but enough. I've been with her 
since nine o'clock, trying to make her read her lines 
as they've been cut. She won't — says I've taken all 
the atmosphere out of 'em. Glory! I should hope so. 
That's what Bechstein told me to do — fix it up so that 
mere Americans could breathe the air. The title's 
enough for them — The Model of the Quarter'; but 
not for Mizzi! Little beast, I'd like to shake her!" 
And Joan flung her coat and hat across the sofa, and 
herself sank down in the easiest chair she could 
find. 

"Mizzi? Let us see, she was that impressionist 
crayon in purples, not?" 

"That's she," Joan took the teacup from the maid 
who brought it, and sipped the steaming brew lux- 
uriously. "What did you think of the party, Donna 
Julia?" 

"It was unique! That was what I said to myself 
all the evening — ^unique." 

"You mean Sandra is unique. The party — ^was just 
a party!" 

"Perhaps. Yet I found it interesting. That Rus- 
sian Prince What's-His-Name pleased me." 

"Trotski ? Yes, he's a dear old thing. Clever, too. 
Sandra must take you to his studio to see his portrait 
of her. He won't exhibit the entire collection until 
he has finished it. I believe only half the 'Women' 
are done; but he showed us the study of Sandra. It 
is wonderful." 

"Ah! then he is clever. I cannot imagine any one 
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who could paint Sandra. They might," thoughtfully, 
"do her in marble " 

"You saw?" demanded Joan, almost dropping her 
tea. 

"What?" 

"The 'Unknown Woman.* The first thing I thought 
of when I saw it. It was almost uncanny." 

"You mean that Sandra " 

"They're twins," Joan laughed a little uncertainly. 
"It was very striking — especially the smile and those 
curious veiled eyes." 

"But the eyes are not veiled, really " 

'^Really they are," Joan looked at Sandra's mother 
steadily. "To the casual spectator they are just ordi- 
nary eyes." 

"Um-m! How long have you known Sandra?" 
asked Donna Julia, without finesse. 

"Three months." 

"And I have known her thirty-seven years. I be- 
lieve you may know more about her than I do. Let 
me take your cup." 

"Thank you." With uncharacteristic discretion 
Joan left the other suggestion unanswered. 

"You saw Sandra on your way upstairs?" Donna 
Julia inwardly commended her tact. 

"Yes — ^just for a moment. She was writing letters. 
I told her it was you I had come to see, anyhow. She 
said something about your going to the Benefit this 
afternoon." 

"I don't know," Donna Julia folded her beautiful 
little hands on her massive lap contentedly. "I just 
leave everything to Sandra. I think she did mention 
the theatre for this afternoon." 

"Benefit for old Frelatti," volunteered Joan. "A 
lot of the Opera people are singing. I'm going my- 
self, if I can get rid of Hal Devoe. He has written 
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three acts of the most heart-rending society gush, and 
he insists on talking it over — all my free Saturday aft- 
ernoons. It's disgustingly selfish !" 

"Ah, my dear," the wise old lady raised her hands 
expressively, like Sandra, "selfishness exists only 
where it is permitted ! Women are what they wish to 
be; but men are what women allow them to be. I 
remember telling that to Jim's wife, Nora, before they 
were married. It was the place, I told her, where I 
laid down the chisel and she took it up. La poveretta! 
she had only three short years for her work, but she 
made them count." 

"What was she like — Nora ?" The strange softness 
in Joan's voice made the name not an impertinence. 

"She was very young, and very sweet — ^but not 
insipid, mind you ; no, she had the will to leave a man- 
sion on Fiftieth Street and go to live in a downtown 
flat with Jim. And she was one of the very few 
women I have known, who made a success of mar- 
riage. She never became 'just my wife' to Jim, 
though he saw her wash the dishes and make her 
frocks, and tend the baby. She always remained for 
him an interesting woman." 

"I see." Joan had slipped down and was sitting 
on the rug before the fire. There was a wistfulness 
in her eyes that Donna Julia could not understand. 
"It must be quite worth while to have had only three 
years, if they were — like that." 

"I think it is. But for Junior's sake, above all, I 
wish that Nora might have lived. A child can get 
along with a nurse — most of 'em have to, poor little 
things! — but a young man needs a mother. You 
see," Donna Julia smiled a funny, deprecatory smile, 
"I'm rather absurd on the subject of Jim, and Jim's 
boy. I tell you, now it's too late, you shouldn't have 
let me get oflF on 'em !" 
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"Please do stay 'off,' " begged Joan. "I love hear- 
ing about them." And she was only too pitifully sin- 
cere. 

So Donna Julia told stories of Jim's babyhood, and 
escapades of his school days, and then of the score of 
comical (pathetic, too) mistakes that he had made 
with Junior as a baby; and the morning sped along 
on wings for Joan, who looked up with a start when 
Sandra came to interrupt them from the doorway. 

"Exactly like two old cronies, with their heads to- 
gether," she taunted ; "and a great compliment to you, 
mamma. Joan has never spent a morning in this 
house before. She was always" — Sandra smiled 
from under her lashes — "too busy." 

"Or understood that you were," retorted Joan. 
"You're going out? Come in and let us see you." 

So Sandra came in leisurely, followed by a great 
Russian hound, who gazed upon the humans with the 
disdain of his kind. When people saw Sandra with 
the dog they immediately said "of course! Nothing 
but a Russian hound would have gone with her. How 
perfectly she knows !" Perhaps she did. At any rate, 
standing erect and slenderer than ever, in her plain 
velvet walking dress, with the fantastically graceful 
dog, she made a picture. 

"So that is Ivan ?" Donna Julia let herself be fasci- 
nated, quite consciously. "He suits you. But" — ^she 
shrank back a little as the dog sniffed at her haughtily 
— "I should feel snubbed every time he walked out 
with me. Don't let him tyrannize you, my dear, it 
would be so easy." 

Sandra smiled. "That funny Mizzi Densler just 
rang up," she said to Joan. "She wanted to speak to 
you, so I told her you had gone. Wasn't I charitable ? 
Then she condoled with me over the way the news- 
papers had dragged 'poor dear Mr. Maury' into this 
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affair of 'The Unknown Woman/ It seems there was 
something in the Clarion this morning about Maury's 
having said the bust was undoubtedly the original. Of 
course it took Mizzi to find it and tell us !" 

"But Maury didn't say it was the original," pro- 
tested Mrs. Varrick. "He said — for it was I who 
asked him — 4t looks like it/ that was all." 

"£/t bien, for myself I don't care if it is the original 
or not," declared Donna Julia stoutly. "It is a beau- 
tiful thing and I like it. But, of course, that's not 
enough for most people." 

Sandra leaned over and kissed her. "It should be," 
she said more gently than usual. "It would be if 
people were not jealous of beauty, and intent on pick- 
ing flaws in it. I loved The Unknown Woman/' 

A marble ! Yes, she dares, thought lightning-witted 
Joan ; who, when Sandra pinched her cheek in passing, 
and said good-by, cried, "oh, go along, do ! You make 
me tired." 

And Sandra, with a little smile, went out ; Ivan, with 
the same nonchalant grace, sauntering after her. 

"I was rude, wasn't I ?" Rather flushed, Joan turned 
to Sandra's mother. "But you don't know — I " 

"You care for Sandra, and she worries you," fin- 
ished Donna Julia quietly. "I know that much, my 
dear. And I'm glad it's so. I shall feel more com- 
fortable about her when I've gone. Those women who 
handle the world with tongs, one always fears for 
them, somehow — they keep themselves at such tight 
rein. Ah, but glorious creatures ! It makes one proud 
to be a woman, looking at them." 

Joan opened her lips quickly, but as quickly shut 
them again. "Ah, but, Maria, it is our sons who make 
us proud to be women" — of what point to tell Sandra's 
mother that she had said the right thing twenty years 
too late! 



VII 

"TJELLO, Muffetr 

r1 '^Hello!" 

"I say, what's up? Madr 

"No. I am never mad." 

"Well, all I say, then, is you sound pretty sulky. 
Why don't you light the light and come out of that 
. beastly dark corner ? I should think you'd be as blue 
as an owl." 

"So would you be, perhaps, if you'd given up a 
whole afternoon — and a benefit with all the Opera 
stars there are, singing — for the sake of some one who 
didn't appear." 

"Oh, so that's it!" Junior struck a match and lit 
the lamp on the library table before he came over to 
where she was sitting. "I'm sorry, Muffet, I'm ter- 
ribly sorry. I ought to have telephoned. But, you 
see, I was so darn — ^ahem ! so very busy, I hadn't time ; 
father got a wire to come to Chicago on the mid-day, 
and he left me to close up the office and get out his 
letters. I just this minute finished, MuflFet; honestly 
I did." 

Muffet unwound herself partially, in the big chair 
where she had been curled up with her pique. "Your 
father depends on you a lot, doesn't he?" she said 
slowly. "You're helping him all the time with his 
work, and the things he has to do ?" 

"Why, yes." The boy's laugh was, boylike, a bit 
embarrassed in its pride. "Of course, he has his as- 
sistant, but" — ^he straightened a little — "that's not 
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quite like your own people, is it? When father's 
called away I always try to see that everything's in 
order as he wants it. I like doing it." 

"Of course." Muffet gazed at him thoughtfully. 
It was evident she had forgotten all about the Opera 
stars. "I should think you would. And does the as- 
sistant let you order him about?" awesomely. 

"Oh, he never bothers me," said Junior loftily. "He 
has his work and I have mine — that is, father's. We 
never interfere. It's jolly good fun," he added with 
enthusiasm. "Take you down there some day if you 
like." 

"Oh, I should like !" Muffet caught his arm delight- 
edly. "I've always been crazy to work in an office. 
Junior, you're a very nice boy, after all." 

"What don't you want to do ?" returned Junior, who 
always shied at the first hint of patronage in his 
cousin. "You're crazy to be a musician, and to run a 
dressmaking shop, and to have a riding school, and — 
what don't you want to do, anyway?" 

"Nothing," replied Muffet, speaking more perti- 
nently than she knew. "I want to do anything, just 
so it's something. I'd even teach Italian, though I 
hate books." 

"Pooh! You could never teach anything. Your 
clothes are too good. I say, Muffet, that is a pretty 
frock. You look ripping in brown." 

"It is nice, isn't it? Mamma bought it at Sharlot's. 
Who— who buys your clothes. Junior?" she asked a 
little timidly. Muffet always avoided the subject of 
Junior's clothes. It frightened her, rather. 

"I buy 'em, of course," grufHy. "A man always 
buys his own clothes," informed Junior. "Like this 
suit, Muffet?' 

Muffet had been dreading that. "It — it's very strik- 
ing, isn't it ? The two different width stripes, and all. 
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Don't you — aren't you fond of stuffs that come all in 
one, Junior? Blue, I mean to say, and gray — stuffs 
that aren't interrupted, you know? You're so tall, I 
should think you'd look splendid in those," she added 
sweetly. 

"Naw, I don't care much for solid colors," returned 
Junior, disappointingly disdainful; "no go to 'em. 
They're all right for Dad, and men, as Hochstein says, 
'rather well up in years'; but for myself I like some- 
thing a bit more classy. Showed you these cuff-links, 
didn't I?" 

"Yes." Muffet's voice sounded rather faint. 

"Snippers bought a pair just like 'em. Fancy the 
nerve of that, will you ? Snippers ! And he asked me 
to set up with him, go into the motor business. Now, 
what kind of an automobile man d'ye think he'd make ? 
Can't tell a piece of machinery from a knife and fork. 
I say, Muffet, couldn't we have some tea, by the way? 
Cheeky of me, but I'm awfully hungry." 

"Of course! How stupid of me." Muffet rang the 
bell, her manner a ludicrously faithful copy of her 
mother's. "And you had all that long afternoon's 
work — Saturday, too." As she talked along she was 
straightening the books and papers on the table, re- 
arranging some roses in a vase (the flowers that al- 
ways helped to deprive Maury's library of mannish- 
ness), flicking an invisible speck of dust from the 
dull polished walnut, with her handkerchief. "Flora 
never dusts properly," she said, with a delicious se- 
verity. 

"I say, Muffet, you like all those house things, 
don't you?" Junior watched her wonderingly. "I 
thought women hated 'em — dusting and cleaning up 
and all that. I'm sure old Grubbs does. Our house is 
always a sight." 

"Grubbs is a housekeeper," reminded Muffet with 
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dignity. "They always hate them — ^houses. But I 
don't. And Mrs. Varrick doesn't. I know, because 
Sharlot told me Mrs. Varrick was working hard to 
save up enough money so that she won't have to live 
in a flat any more. And I don't think mamma hates 
them, Junior, though I don't believe" — ^meditatively — 
"she likes them very much, either. Anyway," she con- 
cluded, with rapt ardor, "/ think house things are 
beautiful; and I believe there must be lots of women 
who think so. Here's tea, Junior." 

She sat down opposite him at the little table Kogo 
placed between them, and it was very pretty to see the 
absorption of her capable small fingers with the cups 
and saucers; delightful to watch the tiny wrinkle of 
disapproval that came between her eyes as she saw that 
there was not so very much toast. 

"Mamma must speak to Kogo," she murmured, pass- 
ing the plate to Junior, and looking on afterward with 
great satisfaction, while the young man made Kogo's 
toast very insignificant indeed. "But there are the 
scones," urged Muffet anxiously. "Do try a scone, 
Junior." 

And it was thus that Kent came in upon 
them — the two young things, eating and chatter- 
ing laughingly, there in the warm light of the 
great lamp; looking, in its amber caress, as though 
nothing but joy and a lilting, pleasant chance could 
ever touch them. He stood there, taking it all in, 
for a moment ; and the meaning of it made his tired 
face tireder. 

MufFet saw him first. "Then Maury found you?" 
she cried happily, running to meet him, and pulling 
him inside the big doors. 

"Yes," Kent took both the hands she held, with a 
smile that somehow hurt Muffet. She didn't know 
why. "Yes, he found me. He — ^he told me ypu 
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wanted to see me, so that's why I came. Hello, 
Junior!" 

**Why you came?" Muffet pushed him into the 
chair she had just left "But don't you always come. 
Uncle Hemdon? It was why you didn't come that 
worried us. Why it's been four days since you were 
here, and you always " 

"Think I'll have to be going, MuflFet," interrupted 
Junior brusquely. "There are some things at the house 
father asked me to see about" — he was already into the 
marvellous overcoat — ^and shoulders — "and I only 
stopped in for a minute, anyway." 

"But you'll come back to dinner?" Muffet asked, 
with a little pucker in her forehead. Junior was so 
odd; the minute Uncle Herndon came round he al- 
ways went home. She had always thought Junior 
liked Uncle Herndon. "If Uncle Jim's away, of 
course you'll come back. Mamma would be very hurt." 

Junior looked uncertainly at the back of Uncle 
Hemdon's head. "I'll see," he said unwillingly; "I'll 
telephone. Good-by. 'By, Uncle H." 

Muffet pursed her mouth when he was gone. 
"Junior is getting very cavalier," she said — again so 
like Sandra that Kent started. 

"He's greedy of you," he suggested, with a weary 
amusement. "Doesn't like to share his pal with any- 
body else." 

"Well, then — ^he must just get over it," the firm 
red lips shut decidedly. "Here's your tea. Uncle 
Hemdon — see if it's right — and please, why did you 
stay away?" 

Kent stirred in some sugar very deliberately. "Why, 
I — ^you see, dear, I've been so frightfully busy. I'm 
not good for much any more," he laughed shortly. 
"I lost a lot of money this week, and — ^well, it rather 
worried me." 
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Kent did not add that it was his partner who had 
lost the money. Oddly enough for him, he had not 
thought very much about that this last week. 

"Of course it did! And the worry's tired you all 
out — ^yes, it has, Uncle Herndon! I can see it, under 
your eyes. When you've drunk your tea, you shall 
rest here on this comfy sofa — a long rest, before din- 
ner. Mamma and granny have gone to the theatre — 
a benefit — so they won't be back till seven." 

"Oh, I can't stay to dinner, Muffet !" Kent sat up, 
appalled. To eat Maury's salt after — good God, no! 

"You are going to stay to dinner," announced Miss 
MuflFet absolutely. "Why not? You've dined here 
Saturdays every week this winter — ^why not to-night? 
Surely you've not been silly and made another engage- 
ment, if you're so tired ?" 

"No," Kent glanced about him helplessly ; "no, I've 
not made another engagement, but — I can't do it. I 
can't stay to-night, Muffet, don't ask me. I — really, 
dear, I can't." 

"Uncle Herndon" — in her downrightness Muffet 
could not have been more unlike Sandra — "there's 
something on your mind. Something one of us has 
said or done, has wounded you." 

"No, no" — ^ah, if the child would stop torturing him ! 
— "great heavens ! no, Muffet." 

"And you're going to lie down on this sofa and tell 
me about it, or perhaps" — half timidly — "you might 
like me to play to you? You can tell me afterward." 

"Yes, yes, play," he assented feverishly. "Play, 
child, and I'll try to rest." 

She saw him comfortable (or seemingly com- 
fortable) on the wide divan, and threw a rug over him 
before she went to the piano. It was a whim of 
Maury's to have a piano in his room, where Muffet 
could play to him all undisturbed; perhaps that was 
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why the room had become not his after all — why peo- 
ple had fallen into the habit of dropping in there on 
their way up and downstairs. 

MuflFet played softly ; Schumann's Berceuse, and the 
BacaroUe of Hoffmann; 'Abendstern/ and tender, 
melancholy bits of Chopin. Then she played some 
little melodies Kent did not know, but that he liked 
best of all. They were her own — ^though Muffet 
would have died sooner than tell it to anybody. From 
one to another soft, haunting thing she went ; Kent lay 
and listened. At first his eyes were shut ; since Sun- 
day the room was one he did not care to contemplate. 
He wondered at his being here again. When he had 
gone out that night he had thought it was for the last 
time, though Sandra, passing him in the hall below, 
had said quite naturally: "we shall see you soon, 
Herndon?" Good God! the puzzle of her! And now 
Muffet — Maury had made it sufficiently plain that it 
was at her request, insistence rather, that he had come 
to him — it was clearly to be Muffet, with her simple 
directness, who would force complications to a head. 

He opened his eyes and looked at her curiously. 
The burnished curly head was bent, the pure little pro- 
file dear white against her rich brown velvet frock. 
It came to him suddenly that Sandra, in her completest 
childhood, had never been child-like, as Muffet. At 
seventeen (he winced sharply) Sandra had not been a 
child at all ; or at least only in her tantrums, and those 
after all had been too primitive, too elemental, to be 
called childlike. Muffet — while she might become 
much else besides — would always remain so. "Be- 
cause she laughs and cries," Kent told Sandra once, 
later, "and when she stubs her toe she lets it hurt her. 
Thank God! she doesn't smile T 

He lay there watching her, almost content for the 
first time in this horrible week. Maury was nothing 
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to him — except a recreation; it had not hurt him to 
hurt Maury. But Jim — ah, there was a different mat- 
ter. The man you honor most, of all the world, whose 
respect you value equally with his affection — ^to have 
had to tell that man that you had come as a guest to 
his house, and had stolen behind his back — stolen and 
re-stolen! Kent writhed, every time the whole reali- 
zation of the thing broke upon him ; writhed the more 
sharply because Jim had let him see that it was to 
make no difference. All week Jim had come up to 
him, in the club or at the office, just as usual ; not an 
atom of kindness in his manner, only the old hearty 
comradeship. 

Dash it all, Jim !" Herndon had broken out at last, 
do you really feel all this? But you can't! You 
can't be friends with a man who's thieved from you — 
and kept it a secret all these years?" 

"If a servant of mine thieved from me," returned 
Jim, "and I found it out even after many years, do you 
think I'd dismiss the servant? Not such a silly fool. 
I'd be sure that thievery had given him more suffering 
every time he thought of it — ^had hurt him in some 
way at least, more than I could ever know. And I'd 
tell him so, and keep him on. He'd make the best 
servant I had. Well, it's the same thing with my 
friends, Kent — pure selfishness with me really, you 
see, old fellow." 

But Kent had shaken his head — ^mystified. He had 
not heard John Clarges' diagnosis: that Jim was an 
Idealist. 

As he lay thinking it all over, for the hundredth 
time, he wished with sudden passionate desire, that 
there was something tremendous he could do for Jim 
in return — not something personal, for Kent felt with 
uncharacteristic intuition that Jim's act toward him 
had not been personal. It had been more than that: 
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the symbol of a larger, rarer attitude — ^if there were 
something on the same plane (that was it!) that he 
could do, to show Jim he understood the spirit of it 
all, what the spirit of it had opened up to him, Kent — 
well, maybe some day there would be. If there should, 
Kent swore a mighty vow, he would not shirk. There 
was something more, in the breast of the shrewd busi- 
ness man, than there had been a week before ; thanks 
to Jim Portland. 

"Have I worn you out, poor old dear?" Muffet 
came and sat down with a little movement of fatigue. 
"I didn't realize I had played so long — it's six o'clock. 
But we have an hour yet. Tell me what's troubling 
you." She had perched on the high end of the divan 
and was gently stroking Kent's forehead. "Do you 
mind that — ^it doesn't bother you ?" 

"Bother me? Well, hardly. Nobody ever did it 
for me in my life, Muffet. What's troubling me ? Oh, 
my sins, dear." His laugh rang not quite true to her 
acute ear. "They're black enough to trouble any- 
body." 

"I don't believe it,*"* said Muffet stoutly. "Besides, 
even if they are that isn't what's bothering you now/ 
For there's none of your sins that could have made 
you want to stay away from us — ^there! Your sins 
haven't anything to do with Mamma or Maury or 
me!" 

Kent thanked God she was sitting behind him, 
where she could not see his face. "No, nothing to 
do with you," he returned slowly, grateful for the 
possibilities of the pronoun. "But" — ^he reached up 
and caught the hand that was not busy — "why are you 
suddenly so stubborn, Muffet, child? Why do you 
care so much what worries an old hard-as-nails like 
me?" As a matter of fact, he was curious to know. 
They had always been just rollicking good play fel- 
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lows, with never a word of serious talk — ^until that 
fatal last Sunday, he recollected. "Why do you care 
so much ?" repeated Kent, smoothing the small hand. 

"I care — because I love you," said Muffet, looking 
straight ahead of her and speaking with a sweet dig- 
nity that impressed Kent even more than he knew at 
the time. "I love you better than Junior or Mamma 
or Maury — and I love Maury very much," she added 
with a quick little breath. "But I love you more." 
The frank innocence of her held him spellbound, 
speechless. "I have, ever since you carried me out of 
that fire." 

"Why, that was nothing, Muffet," the man laughed 
rather constrainedly. "Anybody — anybody who was 
there, you know — might have done that." 

"Ah, but they didn't. It was you. And after that, 
though we've never done anything but laugh and have 
fun, I've thought about you often. Uncle Hemdon, 
very seriously. It seemed to me as though" — Muffet 
became very shy indeed — "perhaps you saved my life 
to use it in some way — oh, no, no, I don't mean that ! 
I meant that — please don't think it's impertinent of 
me — ^perhaps, since you'd saved it, it might one day be 
useful to you. Do you see ?" 

Kent had both her hands now. He drew her down 
and around to a place beside him on the sofa. "I 
see," he said, looking into the earnest little face with 
a great wonder, almost reverence, in his own. 

"And so that is wliy, when you're worried, and I 
see that things are hurting you, I want to help. Uncle 
Hemdon, you know it's not that I'm just curious, 
don't you ? It's that I want to feel the hurt, too, so I 
can help. And — you've no one else to do it, have 
you ?" Poor Muffet, it was her last plea. 

Something in Kent's throat ached unbearably. "No, 
I've no one else to do it — ^ah, Muffet, Muffet — ^little 
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child, you don't know! You don't know" — he sat 
up, hiding his face from her shudderingly — "and, 
thank God you don't," he added, still not looking up. 

It seemed as though, in face of the sweet largesse 
of affection she offered, the loneliness, the tearing bit- 
terness of all the years stood up to taunt him, with one 
last horrible grin. 

And seeing his torment, Muffet did the most natural 
thing in the world — ^put her young arms round his 
neck, and kissed the bowed head tenderly — I had al- 
most said maternally. She did not quite understand 
what it was that she didn't know, but she felt that 
what she wanted to give had been accepted; and that 
was enough for Muffet. 

And when finally Kent rose and stood looking down 
at her, always with that new light of reverence in his 
face, she forgot that there had been a worry she 
wanted to find out, for the reason that something 
bigger than the worry had taken hold of him now, 
and the child of the people of instinct — for really she 
was an Italian child — felt it. 

"And, oh, your clothes are so beautiful" she. sighed 
happily, gazing at him where he stood in the light; 
"if only you would buy Junior's clothes, Uncle Hern- 
don !" 

And Kent laughed naturally, for the first time in 
five days. She had let down the tension with perfect 
unconsciousness, the small magician. "I'm afraid the 
young man would rebel strenuously. But, Muffet" — 
coming back to the serious for just a moment more, 
he looked into the gray eyes with a deep sincerity — I 
want you to know — the life I saved — if it really was 
as much of a thing as that — ^has already, to-day, been 
of untold use to me — miraculous use," he added 
gravely. "And — if, knowing that I've not always been 
clean and straight and — and honorable in things, like 
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— ^your Uncle Jim, for instance" — Muflfet wondered 
afterward why he had not said Maury — "if knowing 
all that, and that I may disappoint you terribly, you 
still want to — ^to share my hurts, and help me, why I 
— ril try to appreciate what I've starved for all my 
life. That's all, dear." 

He stood before her, this man of the world, a lit- 
tle child — for the moment more of a little child than 
herself. And his humility was so g^eat that he dared 
to stoop and kiss her forehead, as one kisses the case 
of a holy thing. 

"Then it's settled," Muffet cried joyously, "and 
you're to tell me everything, Uncle Herndon." 

"But not just this minute, angiollina mia/^ inter- 
rupted Sandra lightly. She moved always so noise- 
lessly, one could never quite tell when she had 
come. "It is seven, and you must dress, and — 
Herndon, a thousand pardons! I am so used to see- 
ing you here, I forget it is five days since we shook 
hands!" 

Smilingly she extended her long fingers, and he 
shook them, wishing that the very presence of Sandra 
did not infuse artificiality into an atmosphere — ^the 
artificiality of a hidden undercurrent. 

"You are stopping to dinner, of course — never mind 
about dressing, Maury's dining out, so we shall be 
enchanted to have a man, tel qu'il soit. But, Muffet, 
dear, you look rather wilted. Run up, do, and stop to 
see if grandmother's all right. I left Kogo to see her 
up to her room. Hurry, dear, it's after seven." 

Muffet departed, with a reluctance that bordered 
on irritation. She would give anything in this world 
if Mamma did not, the minute she entered a room, 
make her (Muffet) a baby, and an awkward baby at 
that. 

"She looked pretty, didn't she, in spite of her dis- 
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hevelment/' Sandra was saying indulgently as she 
drew off her gloves. 

"Yes. Sandra, I can't, of course, stop to dinner," 
Kent took the plunge abruptly. "You'll have to make 
some explanation to Muffet — I only came at all be- 
cause Maury said she wanted to see me, couldn't un- 
derstand why I hadn't been round." 

"Oh !" The cool hazel eyes surveyed him. So that 
was why — for Muffet. "Well, now you have come, 
you're certainly going to stay," she told him calmly. 
Nonsense, Herndon," with a subtle change of tone. 
Why go into heroics just because we all three blun- 
dered the other night ? You and Maury and I are too 
far past the age of seriousness — I hope — to be influ- 
enced by a mere stupidity, a triple stupidity, further- 
more. We" — some one was coming down the stairs — 
"Maury," she called uncertainly. 

Maury came and stood in the door — looking extraor- 
dinarily handsome in his evening clothes, and trying 
hard not to scowl. 

"Yes? Oh, hello, Kent!" But he did not come in 
to shake hands. 

"Maury, will you please help me to impress Hem- 
don that you and I both have put Sunday night quite 
out of our heads as a crudity we're rather ashamed of ? 
Will you make him see that, with us, nothing at all 
has happened, and that therefore it will seem very 
strange if he does not come here, dine here as usual ? 
For it will seem strange to our world, you know," 
she added, deliberately brutal to Kent, as she looked 
steadily into Maury's eyes; "it will seem singularly 
odd if our most intimate friend suddenly cuts us." 

Kent felt he could do murder and enjoy the sound 
of that cool voice strangling under his hands. 

But Maury responded — ^as she had known he would 
— ^with a slow, comprehending acquiescence. "I think 
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— I am sure, Sandra is right, Kent. I — I hope you 
will find it possible to come here — quite as ever. Good- 
night." He bowed to them both, his wife and the man 
he despised, with a formality that sat strangely on 
Maury. At the same time a gong sounded softly. 

When they had heard the front door click, "well ?" 
said Sandra quietly. 

Kent laughed harshly. "You win!" and one won- 
dered that the lips that had touched Muffet's fore- 
head so ail-humbly, could look as ugly as they did 
now. "You always have won, with me, haven't you? 
But — somehow, Sandra, I believe this is your last 
victory. I believe — yes, smile, it's so confounded 
funny ! — from now on, you're going to lose. Perhaps 
Fate, or whoever She is, has a sense of humor, too, 
and if She has, she must be about ready to turn the 
tables. Shall we go down to dinner?" 



VIII 
«T TAL," said Dolly Devoe to her husband a 
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month later, "I want to speak seriously to 
you.'* 

"All right, darlin'; fire away." The good-looking 
young man was evidently in no great fear of a curtain 
lecture, for he simply stretched to full length on the 
luxurious chaise longue of Dolly's boudoir, and lit a 
cigarette. 

"It's about Joan," said Dolly, turning round from 
the little gilt desk where she had been writing a note. 

Well, what about her?" 

'Only that she's getting thinner and thinner, and 
more worn looking; and — ^the other day when I was 
there, she was doing up her hair and there was gray in 
it — quite a lot — in Joan's lovely black hair, think!" 

"That's too bad," said Hal, who was genuinely fond 
of Joan. "What's the matter with her?" 

Dolly raised her sweet blue eyes to heaven — the 
masculinity of it ! "What's the matter with her ? Now, 
Hal Devoe, you know perfectly well that Joan and 
Jim Portland are in love with each other — almost" — 
she came over and perched on the arm of his sofa 
captivatingly — "as much as we are. And, of course," 
sorrowfully, "they can't get married." 

"But why not?" demanded the mere man. "Var- 
rick's been gone for five years." 

"But she doesn't know he's dead, does she? And 
until she does, she wouldn't be apt to marry some- 
body else, would she? Don't you seef And it's tell- 
ing on her frightfully." 

96 
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"Why doesn't she divorce Varrick then? That 
would be the thing to do in any case — desertion, 
y'know ; she wouldn't have a bit of trouble — and then, 
no matter what might have happened to the rascal, 
she'd be quite safe." 

"Joan," said little Dolly slowly, "is not the sort of 
person who gets a divorce. You know, Hal, there 
are a few left who don't. I'm rather glad. As 
Mamma says, it gives one something to stand on, in 
these days. No — ^a divorce will never solve the prob- 
lem." 

"Well, what then?" Hal began to blow rings. 
Privately he thought Joan very silly; woman, left 
without a sou, by a scalawag of a husband from whom 
she'd heard nothing for five years — to be squeamish 
about getting a divorce — ^absurd! "What then?" he 
repeated impatiently. 

"She must find out what has happened to Noel," 
said Dolly decidedly ; "if he's alive, so much the worse, 
if he's dead — ^then Joan and Jim can be happy. At 
any rate, this strain of not knowing has got to end for 
Joan ; and I," Dolly sat up very straight, "intend to see 
that it does." 

"Whew !" Her husband looked at the pretty, fluflFy 
creature with some perturbation. "What are you go- 
ing to do ?" 

"There's that cousin of yours in Manila," Dolly be- 
gan to speak very fast. "He's been out there two or 
three months now. He ought to be fairly intelligent 
about the place. We will write to him, and tell him 
to begin at once to try to trace Noel. Joan knows 
that he got a fever and was very ill in some little out- 
of-the-way town — I must ask her the name; and with 
that to start on, Cousin Bob ought to be able to get 
a clue. Anyway, somehow or other, he must find out." 

"But, honey, I don't quite like to ask Bob to take 
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his time for a thing like that — it'll seem to Bob 

er — ^irrelevant ; he's out there on government business, 

you know." 

"Hal Devoe," she placed both rose-leaf hands on his 
shoulders impressively, "a pair of lovers are relevant 
to everybody. When you write to Cousin Bob, you 
can tell him I said so. Or Fll write to him myself," 
she added quickly. "Yes, that will be better." 

"Of course, as a gentleman, he couldn't refuse you," 
returned Hal gloomily. f. 

"Well!" Little Dolly sat stiffly away from him. 
"Don't you want Joan to be happy? After wearing 
the life out of her with those plays of yours, every 
year, don't you care if she's getting old and worn and 
sad, with this thing? I'm surprised at you!" 

"I'll write," said Hal meekly; "Fll write to Bob to- 
night, darlin'." ("He can't do more than curse me for 
it," he told himself.") 

"And I will, too," Dolly jumped up happily. "Oh, 
Hal, you are a dear boy!" And the series of fluttery 
kisses that were Hal's reward sent that gentleman 
away complacent enough. 

"You won't forget to dress ?" Dolly called after him. 
"I want you to stop for me at Laura's on your way 
from the club, you know. Laura's giving this recep- 
tion for her niece — ^the debutante — ^and I shall be there 
about six." 

"All right. I won't forget," he promised. 

It was a very pretty scene, in the attractive old-fash- 
ioned drawing-room of Mrs. Thorpe-Foster's house in 
Washington Square. I think there is nothing quite so 
decorative, in the line of social affairs, as these late- 
afternoon debutante parties, where the younger set and 
the older meet, to show each other off to superlative 
distinction. The rich velvets and laces of the matrons. 
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the soft pale colored frocks of the young girls; the 
smart, Parisian elegance of the young married women's 
costumes — filled in with just enough black coats for 
contrast, and a wilderness of exquisite flowers for 
background — what more becoming setting could any 
one desire, I ask you ? Rosalie Thorpe-Foster should 
have been a very satisfied young person. 

But from her place in the door, with her aunt, Rosa- 
lie's eyes strayed wistfully over to the comer, where 
a group of her friends were chattering and laughing 
— Clara Devoe, Marna Travers, Jack Michaelson, 
Muffet Maury, and — "J^^^^" Portland" Rosalie 
sighed deeply. "I suppose Junior is engaged to Muf- 
fet," she said to her aunt during a lull in the arrivals. 

"Nonsense! Those babies?" Laura smiled at her 
incredulously. "Mrs. Maury would never allow it in 
the world." 

"Junior is twenty," returned Rosalie with some dig- 
nity ; "and he has a very good place in his father's of- 
fice. Some day he'll be a famous architect. I think 
Mrs. Maury would be very glad to have him marry 
MuflFet." 

"Oh !" Laura subsided. 

"Isn't your mother here?" Qara Devoe (Dolly's 
sister-in-law) was asking Muflfet. 

"Oh, yes — ^she is in the next room, talking to Mr. 
Qinton. Mr. Clinton shares Maury's studio, you 
know. At least, he does while he is in America." 

"My, but the papers have roasted him, haven't 
they?" put in Jack Michaelson, eagerly taking advan- 
tage of a chance to sit by Muffet. "This morning's 
Eye said he was a carping, supercilious Englishman, 
who liked to think he was disturbing America with his 
superiority. Whew ! That's some slam, isn't it ?" 

"All about that old statue, I suppose," said Clara in- 
differently. "Muffet, have you got your yellow dress 
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from Sharlot's? Old pig put me off a week for my 
lavender. I shan't have it for Mrs. Penn's ^Small 
and early'!" 

"She sent my yellow this morning, yes" — Muffet 
at the moment was lovely in dove color — "but the Eye 
was all wrong, Jack," she turned earnestly to more in- 
teresting conversation. "Mr. Clinton only said that 
he thought Americans hadn't really proved that this 
'Donna Ignota' was the original. And that's true, you 
know," Muffet wagged her pretty head wisely, "be- 
cause Maury says so." 

Junior looked down at her half impatiently. Muf- 
fet was so cock-sure that Uncle Maury was always 
right! As a matter of fact. Junior argued silently, 
people were beginning to think he might be wrong. 
The question that Clinton, the Englishman (however 
disliked) had raised, as to the age of the marble from 
which the ^Unknown Woman' had been chiselled, all 
at once raised a question as to Maury's judgment. 
John Clarges and the rest of New York who knew 
him, pooh-poohed the suggestion that a sculptor of 
Maury's distinction and experience could be wrong; 
the rest of America seemed all of a sudden to come 
from Missouri — "we'd like to have this thing proved," 
they said. 

And Maury — in his mind — ^returned sullenly, "all 
right, go ahead and prove it." 

Maury was, just then, standing in Mrs. Thorpe- 
Foster's library waiting for Sandra to get ready to go 
home. A lady, whom he had never seen be- 
fore, insisted on talking to him. He was very much 
bored. 

"Do tell me," said the lady eagerly, "what you 
really think of the 'Unknown Woman' — ^but I suppose 
dozens of people have asked you that?" 

"Hundreds," corrected Maury, growing bland, as he 
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grew ill-humored. "I've forgotten that it's a compli- 
ment any more." 

"My husband says," said the lady with empresse- 
ment, "that there can be absolutely no doubt as to its 
being the original — ^this one we have at the New 
Gallery. He says," cloyantly, "that you couldn't 
make a mistake." 

'He's very kind," said Maury formally. 

'Yes — I mean no — he is only truthful. It's a fact, 
you know," she smiled up at him in a manner she 
fondly believed to be very fetching, "that since you 
have been in America — ^though it is only four months 
— ^you've become our Art censor. Really! I'm not 
flattering; everybody says so." 

"Do they, indeed? But then 'everybody' is such a 
chatterbox: he says one's so many things." 

"Ahem! yes." The lady regarded him out of the 
corner of her eye. "He" said some very interesting 
things about Maury — ^and— er — others. "Have you 
made many friends among American women, Mr. 
Maury?" she asked ingenuously. 

Maury swore. The eternal catechism! "No," he 
said aloud, "one can't." 

"Why, what do you mean?" His interlocutrix 
moved nearer. She had the reputation of being a flirt. 

"That an American woman can be friends with just 
one person — herself!" stated Maury calmly. "I beg 
your pardon, perhaps " 

"Oh, don't mind me!" she giggled. "I perfectly 
love satire, even when it's on us !" 

"Just so. All of you love ever3rthing, from satire 
to pink short stories, as long as it centres on 'Us.' My 
dear lady, you are a sex unto yourselves, you Ameri- 
can women. You are the most sentimental egotists in 
existence." It relieved his mind just now to deliver 
a few unvarnished opinions of Ainerica; he himself 
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— ^though he had been bom in Louisiana — ^was any- 
thing but one. 

"Oh, but I don't think we're sentimental, Mr. 
Maury — really !" 

"No? Ebhene, you certainly show no appreciation 
of comedy, and that is where the test lies. It does 
not make you smile to see yourselves straining every 
nerve to become less and less companionable with your 
husbands — more and more superior to them, whom 
you are making mere office machines. No. You take 
your efforts seriously, that is sentimentally. Which 
is, again, why your American magazines are so de- 
plorable." 

"Heaven preserve us! What is this phillipic 
against the nation, Maury?" Joan Varrick de- 
manded, coming up behind them. "Comedy — sen- 
timentality — ^what? Two bases that don't mix, my 
dear boy." 

"That is just what Mr. Maury was saying," the lady 
regarded Joan's interruption of the tete-a-tete with 
scarcely veiled disappointment. "He thinks that senti,- 
ment is" — she laughed shallowly — "hobble-skirting 
us!" 

"Not sentiment — sentimentalism." Maury looked at 
Joan, with a droll grimace, behind the lady's back. 
"You won't smoke a cigarette (in public) biecause it 
smirches your ideal of the American Woman. But 
you'll go down to the shops, and ruin your husbands 
buying chiffons ; also on account of your ideal of Her. 
I prefer the Spanish woman myself, who smokes sixty 
a day, and has a moral sense." 

Joan was looking at him approvingly. 

"Ahem! I — er — I never thought that Spanish 
women were so very moral, dear Mr. Maury." 

He shrugged. "Of course you didn't Because you 
—^11 of you— call morality in women but the one form 
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of faithfulness. You demand that women shall be 
pure, again because every woman who isn't shakes 
the Pedestal But that women shall be tmej where 
they have placed their passions of whatever sort, that 
never occurs to you. For the very good reason, no 
doubt, that outside of yourselves you have no passions ; 
you have no emotion at all." 

^Whatf* At last she was really indignant. 

"No. Physiologically, you are nerves, psycholog- 
ically you are cowards — no, it's not all original, Joan," 
he smiled at Mrs. Varrick. "I got quite a lot of it 
from Trot." 

"It's rather involved," she said, smiling back at 
him. 

"I mean just this: Such indulged nerves as those 
of American women, clamor. They must have stimu- 
lus, that is, change. If it were a case of European 
women, they would take a succession of lovers; but 
there is always that cowardice of the Ideal to be 
Held Up. They get a divorce, and then another, and 
a third, for, by so doing, they triumphantly deceive 
themselves in what is perfectly plain to everybody 
else: that their only passion is the American woman. 
The rest is just surface sensation." 

"So brilliant," sighed the lady to Sandra who came 
up just in time to hear the last words of Maury's ti- 
rade ; "so mordently brilliant, is he not, Mrs. Maury ? 
And what a knowledge of women!" She raised two 
supremely innocent eyes to Maury's wife's. "You 
must be very proud of him." 

"Am I ?" Sandra asked him lightly. "What do you 
think, Joan?" 

"I think his head is quite turned," said Joan, with 
a smile of defeat for the lady. Secretly she was sur- 
prised to find Maury anjrthing of an analyst; hereto- 
fore she had heard him talk only in superficialities. 
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He began to interest her, not only as Sandra's hus- 
band. 

''Eh bien, shall we go?" Maury had had quite 
enough. 

"Just a minute." Sandra took Joan's arm, delib- 
erately turning her back on the lady. "Joan, you look 
a wreck." (Such directness from Sandra! It was a 
phenomenon that told more than she realized.) "I 
want you to come down and stay with me for a week 
— to-morrow, after Mamma goes. She is taking Muf- 
fet back with her, you know, for a short visit; and 
the house will be absolutely quiet for a while. You 
shall lie in bed all day, and I'll play lady's maid. 
Yes?" 

They had strolled out into the hall, where they 
were alone for a minute. Joan's dark eyes filled; she 
was very tired. "I — I" — for the first time, Sandra 
saw her reckless, inconsequential spirits forsake her — 
"yes, I'll come, Sandra; I — good-by." Gripping the 
slender hand for a second Joan hurried away, as 
though afraid to trust herself longer in the presence 
of Jim's sister's tenderness. Life was going rather 
difficultly for Joan these days. 

Sandra looked after her, with the eyes that were 
never tired, in the face that was never tragic. "I 
wonder just how wretched she is," she reflected; "if 
only she would come down off the stage, and look at it 
all — see that in the end it makes so little difference 

" She went back into the library to find Maury 

—"so little difference !" 

"Muffet and Junior went on, I think. Shall we 
walk, Maury?" as they left Mrs. Thorpe-Foster's to- 
gether. 

"Yes; shan't we? It's a bully evening." They 
turned out of Washington Square and started up the 
Avenue. 
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"Dolly Devoe spoke to me about Muffet and 
Junior," Sandra broke the silence after a minute. "She 
said she supposed of course it would be a match — 
ridiculous, non e vero? Those two children! — it had 
never occurred to me before. But after they grow up 
it would be rather nice, I think, eh, Maury?" 

"First cousins?" suggested Maury. 

"Oh, but in this case it wouldn't matter a bit : look 
at Jim and me, you couldn't find two more different 
people." 

I suppose not." Maury was rather preoccupied. 
How did Clinton talk this afternoon ?" he said finally. 
You mean at the lecture? Very well indeed. 
Why?" 

"Did he bring in the Donna Lynota at all?" 

"No" — an understanding gleam came into Sandra's 
eyes — "I thought he rather carefully left it out. He 
talked on Renaissance, that was what made the omis- 
sion conspicuous." 

"Of course ! Santa Maria, but FU make Clarges pay 
a price for that Hermes ! You see," in answer to her 
look of inquiry, "when those bally reporters over- 
heard me say the bust was genuine, I was saying it 
only for Clarges' benefit. He was tremendously keen, 
of course, and I didn't want to lose his orders " 

"So you said it was the original, when you knew it 
wasn't?" finished Sandra in a curious voice. 

"Well — I didn't know," returned Maury defiantly. 
"I thought it might be, possibly, but I didn't know. 
And, as I tell you, I didn't want to lose Clarges " 

"My dear child," she interrupted, with a shrug, 
"and if, instead, you lose all America? You weren't 
very long-sighted, I think." 

"Oh, well, of course, whichever I'd done you'd have 
thought was wrong," he retorted, with more bitterness 
than his usual childish sulks. "How can you expect 
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me to know what you think is wise when you never 
say a word except on things that are finished T' 

"Please, Maury, don't let us wrangle in the street 
It's so horribly vulgar. I don't know what you mean 
about never saying a word." 

"I mean" — he flushed deeply, but looked her straight 
in the eyes — "I mean that no matter how I've behaved, 
in Rome and here, that you're my wife, and I want to 
please you. But if you don't let me see how you feel 
about tilings, why how on earth can I ?" 

"Dear Maury," the ageless face showed neither com- 
punction nor impatience, only gentleness, which is a 
negative expression, "when I did use to show things 
we were not happy, were we? I think we were very 
tmhappy. And it has seemed to me we've been get- 
ting on so much smoother since — well, for the last 
few years." 

T don't know," said Maiuy despondently. 
^But if there is anything you want to know, if you 
want my opinion ever, can't you come and ask me? 
Can't you do that?" 

"No!" blurted Maury, his irresponsible face sud- 
denly almost stem. "I can get any one's opinion; 
what I want is to know how you feel about 
things." 

What if she had told him that she did not feel at 
all? 

"Do you think I'd ever have said that to Clarges — 
that the bust was genuine — ^if I hadn't thought that 
you wanted Clarges' money for something?" 

"You're rather brutal," said Sandra calmly. 

"I'm truthful! We came to America to make 
money. You wanted it as much as I. And I've 
worked all along on that idea, that principle — ^to make 
as much as we could. You've liked spending it, haven't 
you ? So have I. Well, I didn't see the expediency of 
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killing one golden goose. If I've blundered in your 
eyes," stiffly, "I am sorry." 

Sandra laughed at him. "What is the use of tak- 
ing it all so seriously?' she bantered. "This discus- 
sion about the bust will all blow over, and we shall 
only have wasted so much self-containment in worry." 
If Maiu-y had but known it, there she stated the sum 
of her philosophy: the supreme egoism — of pushing 
off the disturbing, refusing audience to the insinuat- 
ing, of wiping circumstances, states of mind, people 
even, completely off the slate, with a smiling ''Qa 
n'existe pas!" A divine egoist, if a poor human ; for 
she made of her egoism literally a divinity, a giant of 
control, that molded and shaped, and eventually — ^but 
you shall see. Before such a mortal, one must bend at 
least the intellectual knee. 

But that was just what Maury had not — intellect. 
He had shrewdness, of a sort, as Joan, to her astonish- 
ment, had that afternoon found out — ^an aptitude, 
rather an instinct, for analysis of a sort ; but intellect ? 
You might as profitably look for it in a child absorbed 
in making birds out of mud pies — which was about 
what Maury did. 

"No ; I suppose there's no use worrying," he replied 
to Sandra, adding : "You ought to tell Jim that." 

"Why?" 

"He's looking worn to a frazzle. Don't know what's 
the matter with him. At the club to-day he sat there 
as glum as a church — it can't be that he's in love, can 
it?" 

"It might," conceded Sandra, with a little smile. 
Like many people who have had dozens of love affairs 
of their own, Maury was absolutely blind to every- 
body's else. "Joan is coming to stop, to-morrow," said 
Sandra, pleased that he would not appreciate the se- 
quence." 
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"And Muffet goes with Donna Julia!" Maury 
sighed. *'Dieu, but I shall miss the child !" 

There had been a time when the remark would 
have stung Sandra into a tempest of queries and sus- 
picions; now she nodded carelessly, and asked Maury 
if he had his latch-key. "I've left Mamma all the af- 
ternoon," she said, quickening her steps as they ap- 
proached their door; "but she said she must padc, so 
I sent her Fifine and " 

"You're awfully fond of your mother, aren't you, 
Sandra?" Maury paused, with the key in his hand, 
and looked at her strangely. 

'Certainly," the tranquil hazel eyes met his. 
When she goes, and Muffet, too, you'll be lonely, 
perhaps? Don't you think I might move down into 
Muff et's rooms for a while ?" Muffet's rooms consti- 
tuted, with Sandra's, the whole of the third story. In 
the vestibule he had put his arm around her ; his eyes 
besought her almost yearningly. 

"You are mussing my hair," said she gently. "You 
see, those are the rooms I have planned to give Joan ; 
I'm afraid it could not be arranged:" 

"No" — ^all the eagerness in Maury's face froze un- 
der that cool, detached voice — ^"I suppose it couldn't. 
I'm sorry I asked." 

He opened the door for her, and stood there an 
instant watching her go upstairs. Then, with a hard 
little smile on his lips, he took out another latch-key 
from his pocket, regarded it, put it back again, and 
went out, walking swiftly away from the house. 



IX 

^T NEVER saw such poetry on the stage. What 

J[ one gets nowadays is generally limerick." 

It was Joan who spoke, and she looked five 
years younger than when she had first gone to stay 
with Sandra, a week before. They were having sup- 
per after the play, she and Sandra and Herndon Kent 
and Stillwell Clinton; and it was Joan who, eyes 
glowing, face above her scarlet frock animated and 
alert, held the reins of conversation. 

"Of course, one has seen more marvellous dancers," 
she went on, "the Russians to-night, for instance ; but 
for sheer grace and naturalness — Bebe can have me!" 
And she smiled, in elfish extenuation of the slang, at 
the others who sat round the restaurant table. 

'We must go to see her," Sandra told Clinton, the 
visitor; "when were you at the Garden, Joan?" 

"Oh, about two weeks ago — she sent me seats one 
night; I thought it very agreeable of her — quite un- 
necessarily agreeable. It isn't as if I were a Some- 
body." (The rest smiled at each other, for that was 
exactly what she was.) "Yes, Mr. Clinton, you 
mustn't miss Bebe — some afternoon, when you aren't 
lecturing — she has matinees quite often. Oh, but you 
should have heard his lecture to-day" — she broke oflF 
— "at the Mallet Club. On New Greek Influence ; he 
was so Greek no one could understand a word he 
said." 

"Then they must have been very well satisfied with 
him," said Sandra, sending Clinton her faint smile. 
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"You see?" triumphed the sculptor. "How she 
knows the artistic mind? They were satisfied, Mrs. 
Maury. At the reception afterward they told me every 
word I had said was so true. Of course it was, if they 
couldn't understand it. I wonder when that millen- 
nium will come, when people who think themselves 
artistic will understand anything beside petty fal- 
sities." 

"Now," continued Joan, "they adore falling victim 
to any lie that's coquettish enough to put a patch 



on. 



The three talked on snatchily; while Kent listened, 
and devoted himself to his dinner, as single-mindedly 
as any well-regulated broker of forty. From time to 
time Sandra glanced at him furtively from under the 
screening sweep of her eyelashes. The respect she had 
always had for his crude directness was deepening this 
last month into something more. Since the evening 
in January, when she had literally forced his hand 
and made him stay to dine, Kent's footing with her 
had undergone so swiftly subtle a change that even 
Sandra could hardly define it. He came to the house 
in Gramercy Park, if not quite as often as formerly, 
quite often enough to make them all think so ; but he 
came, candidly, to see Muffet. With Maury he was 
as briefly courteous as Maury was with him ; it seemed 
distinctly understood between them that Kent came to 
Number 37, not to Maury's house. All very easy to 
follow, on Maury's side, Sandra agreed; a matter of 
expediency, which she herself had brought to his atten- 
tion. But why should Kent humble himself? Not 
to become a stop-gap to gossip, she knew him well 
enough to know that. And not — ^he had made it suf- 
ficiently plain — ^because he could not forego seeing her. 
No; when he did see her, he was as impersonally 
friendly as in other years he had made it a point to 
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appear to be. The fact, however, that his manner was 
no longer a manner, but an attitude, piqued Sandra in 
her one vulnerable point — pride. Whatever might be 
a man's emotion for her (and Kent's had been definite 
enough), though there might be no emotion at all, 
she was used to occupjring the foreground of his inter- 
est. Kent had somehow managed to convey to her this 
last month that she did not cross his interest at all. 
Except as a charming acquaintance, a delightful woman 
whom he was glad to invite, as to-night, along with 
other guests, to take to the play, to supper — et voild 
tout! 

Sandra was being treated to a heaping dose of her 
own medicine — impersonality. And she did not enjoy 
it. She missed Kent. It was as though a stimulus 
had been taken away from her. And she felt its loss 
the more keenly in that she knew Muffet reaped the 
benefit — ^lovely, restless little Muflet, who regarded 
her mother with the enthusiasm paid by the small girl 
in short dresses to the big girl in trains; heretofore 
the big girl had simply smiled indulgently, had seen 
that the small girl kept out of mischief and had enough 
pin-money — ^and had gone her way. Now all at once 
her mother began to fear Muffet as a menace upon 
her hitherto unassailable superiority. 

"When's Muffet coming home ?" asked Herndon as 
suddenly as though he read her thoughts. 

"Muffet?" Sandra's smile was casual, half depreca- 
tory. "My dear Herndon, she's barely gone away — 
just a week now since she left. I dare say she will 
stay about two more, though mamma wanted to keep 
her until April. She will be wanting to ride, though, 
the minute the snow is off the ground. I think the 
first week in March will see her back again." 

"I sent her a box of candy to-day," Kent said 
abruptly — Joan and Clinton were deep in Suderman. 
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"Valentine's Day to-morrow, you know — I suppose 
it's all right?" 

"But, of course!" From behind those lashes San- 
dra regarded him with as much astonishment as she 
was capable of. "Fancy you thinking of Valentine's 
Day," she said lightly. 

"She reminded me," he confessed. "Said I was to 
get a Valentine from her, via Kogo ; so I thought I'd 
return the compliment." 

"I see." Muffet had not mentioned the proposed 
gift to her, Sandra; she had left it with Kogo — ^the 
butler ! "I must remind Kogo. There are so many re- 
porters to take his attention nowadays, he's become a 
little vague." 

"Yes; Muffet said you had had to put a bench in 
the hall for 'em — ^the newspaper men. Guess Maury'll 
be glad when the pow-wow's over about this statue." 

"I'm sure he will be. So shall I. It will be a great 
relief when June comes and we go over to Villa 
Maria." The name fell between them as a card out 
of a pack. That was all. "But it has been an expe- 
rience for Maury, this getting started in America," 
went on Sandra serenely. "I didn't know the child 
had so much of the practical in him — ^he's up at 
Greenwich to-night to look over a loggia he is going 
to decorate." 

"Guess we're all pretty practical when it's forced 
upon us." Kent was sipping his coffee with Sandra's 
own tranquillity. "You never can tell what's in a man 
until you've hauled him to pieces, and watched him 
put himself together again." 

"Ah, but," she met his eyes evenly, "no one has 
been hauling Maury to pieces ; we've all been building 
him up." 

"Lucky Maury," said Kent perfunctorily. He de- 
spised this sort of conversation ; yet somehow he never 
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could avoid it with Sandra. He looked at her: the 
long slenderness of her was very wonderful, in its 
supple silvery sheath ; her delicate features exquisite as 
ever. Yet he had a mad desire to force up those 
screening lashes and gaze in at the hazel eyes and 
cry out: "they leave me quite unaffected now! I'm 
forty, you see, and — ^you have taught me how to 
get over things." He was sure he would cry it some 
day ; the passion that was gone, had hurt him too much 
not to be paid for — ^by the one who had salted the 
hurt. 

But — ^what about the one with whom he was shar- 
ing his hurts now? What would she think of such a 
thing ? The ugliness of it was beyond her comprehen- 
sion. Kent exulted that there was no ugliness in the 
world that she could understand; it created, in his 
hitherto dreary life, a new kind of human being. 

Sandra suggested that they go, and the four left 
the restaurant — ^huge^ gilded, overheated, with Its 
scores of heavy faced men, and over-animated women 
— a typical New York feeding place — ^and went out to 
their motor. 

"There," said Joan, as th6y passed a theatre bril- 
liantly lighted, "that's where Bebe Berys dances — ^it's 
a regular French Variete, doesn't close till midnight, 
or after." And being on the side nearest the theatre, 
she leaned forward a little to look out. As she did so 
a man came out of the stage entrance, to slip into the 
shadow and wait. It was Maury. Joan recognized 
him immediately. 

And for the rest of the way home she was in not 
quite such high spirits as she had been. 

After she had got into a negligee, and taken her hair 
down, she slipped into Sandra's room, for the gossip 
they had fallen into the habit of sharing together, be- 
fore they went to bed. Sandra's door was open, Joan's 
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slippered feet noiseless; from the door the younger 
woman saw a strange picture : Sandra, still in her gray 
gown, standing with both arms upon the mantel, look- 
ing — could it be wistfully? — into the quiet, inscrutable 
face of the Unknown Woman, It was a very fine 
copy that Maury had made for her in marble; Joan 
had often seen it there — and wondered just what it 
meant to Sandra. Now, all at once, she seemed to 
know. It meant reassurance; the reassurance of one's 
self-acknowledged duplicate. 

"You're undressed already?" Sandra turned, with 
silent swiftness, and began to unhook her own frock. 
"Sit there by the fire — ^you'll catch cold." 

"Oh, no," Joan laughed; "I'm as hard as nails. 
Thanks to you. Sandra," she sank down luxuriously 
on the cushioned couch, "it's been a ripping week — ^I 
feel equal to a dozen Mizzis! Only I'm spoiled — as 
badly as one of Dolly's babies. Can you imagine Willy 
Prince's butterflies and that pest of French fans, after 
this?" 

"Then why go back?" Sandra was at the dressing- 
table taking out hairpins. "You know you can just 
stay on indefinitely, if you will — if you want to please 



us." 



If it had been any other woman Joan would have 
made a rush for her. As it was, she said quite soberly : 
"Thanks tremendously ; but you know I have tons and 
tons of work waiting for me — ^took a scandalously long 
vacation! — ^and, besides" — ^Joan reached for her brush 
and began to run it through her thick black hair — "I 
should soon forget the whole science of living alone. 
That'd be disastrous." 

"Is it a science?" Sandra had got into an old-gold 
slumber robe, and came to sit down on the other side 
of the fire. Her hair, in its gleaming copper, fell 
round her like a domino. 
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"Do you think it's natural ?" returned Joan shortly. 
"D'you think I like living that way?" 

"Why not?" 

'Why not?" The other woman sprang to her feet, 
her eyes sparkling with some tremendous emotion. 
*Why not? Look at me" — she stood there before 
Sandra, all life, all energy and vitality, in her flame- 
colored robe — "am I old ? am I withered ? am I dried- 
up, ready to be laid away in lavender? And you ask 
me if I like living that way! Where's your wit?" 

"I believe I should like it," said Sandra dreamily, 
playing with a heavy copper strand across her knee. 

"Do like it, I suppose you mean," Joan subsided 
upon the divan again. 

"What?" 

"If ever a woman lived alonie, you do. Where's 
Maury to-night?" she demanded rudely. Something 
seemed to have got into her blood, to be goading her 
— ^Joan. 

"Maury is in Greenwich." 

"He's in Seventy-second Strieet," retorted Joan. 
"And I don't care how vulgar, how rotten taste it is 
for me to tell you. It makes me crazy to see you — 
throwing away, done with the thing I'd give my two 
hands to possess — ^yes," she repeated almost triumph- 
antly, "Maury is right here in New York this minute. 
/ saw him in the door of the Garden as we passed!'' 

Sandra's clear pallor increased slightly. The lids 
arooped over her eyes more than ever like the veiled 
eyes of the marble thing upon the mantel. "You 
saw him?" she repeated; then lightly, "but what 
of it?" 

"Oh, nothing," snapped Joan ; "nothing, of course 
— ^to you. I forgot — I was talking, in my mind, with 
a human. But" — she looked at Sandra curiously — "I 
thought that at least you had pride." 
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"And you have changed your mind?" was all that 
Sandra answered. 

"I — I— oh!" Like the weathervane she was, Joan 
veered all at once, and burst into tears. "You'll make 
me lose my mind," she cried passionately; "it's get- 
ting to be too much." 

Sandra's lovely, long hand went out to rest on the 
bent head. "If it's getting to be too much, why don't 
you put it out — forever? Why don't you throw cold 
water on the fire— or it will bum you up, little Joan, 
believe me." 

Joan sat up — her dark hair framed a tragic face. 
"Why don't we talk this thing in the open?" she said 
curtly. "It's Jim, I mean, and you ask me why I 
don't give him up— trample out my love for him, and 
then comfortably go my way." 

"Or else get a divorce," interposed Sandra. 

"That I'll never do," Joan's ever-changing features 
set like flint ; "never, not only for my own sake, but" 
— ^her voice softened — "for Nora's. And for Nora's 
child's. If I come to Jim, I'll come to him as unsoiled 
as she did — though a great deal more worn. If I can't 
come to him " 

"Yes?" From her seat in the stalls Sandra was 
watching interestedly. 

"I'll bear it," said Joan grimly, "somehow. Though 
lately it's grown almost impossible," she whispered. 

"You can't set your feet on top of it and stamp it 
out?" 

Joan turned on her. "Do you think I'm going to 
try? Do you think I'm so absolutely senseless as not 
to realize that I have the most wonderful thing in the 
world — whether it's complete or not? I'm not quite a 
silly fool!" 

"What do you call the most wonderful thing in the 
world?" asked Sandra, watching her meditatively. 
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"The glory of loving some one," returned the other 
woman. "You don't know — or didn't when there still 
remained a most wonderful thing for you. You called 
it tht satisfaction of being loved. That's where," she 
leaned forward to look into the screened eyes, "you 
lost out. You — ^you're a subjective maniac," Joan 
declared; "you're the most unbalanced person I think 
that ever lived." 

"Unbalanced?" ^ 

"Yes. You want all the beauty of a straight line, 
without any of the ups and downs that level to occa- 
sional straightness. Whole point is, you don't know 
what is a straight line ; you've made one up for your- 
self, that you think's the real thing. It isn't." 

''Allorar 

"If you are rested all the time, does any rest exist ? 
That's the whole point If yourself is under absolute 
control, does there remain any longer a self ? Just an 
automaton! Oh, Sandra, don't you seef There's noth- 
ing on earth so repellent as repression ; and for it you 
would have me give up — dear heaven! — Gloving Jim!" 

"Am I repellent, then?" Sandra asked— oh, so 
slowly. 

"You would be" — Joan watched her narrowly — ^**if 
one were certain that you had actually completed this 
course upon yourself. But" — ^her eyes strayed to the 
enigmatic lips of the head upon the mantel — "I don't 
know: somewhere — ^I hope that somewhere there's a 
spark that still can fly out to sting you. Something 
that will one day hurt you, hard" 

Smilingly Sandra shook her head. "Nothing can do 
that. It is finished. But tell me, you repudiate control 
then ? Yet you and Jim " 

*Ah !" with a catch in her breath, Joan slipped down 
to her favorite place upon the rug. "Jim and I !" She 
clasped her knees in a sudden transport of vehemence. 
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"Do you know that Jim has never kissed me — never 
taken my hand, never so much as touched me, when 
we were alone? Do you know that? Do you know 
that we have sat there in my sitting-room for hours, 
not a soul in the house, talking the stupidest small talk 
— that he has never said *I love you/ that I have never 
hinted I cared for him — that we have been bitted and 
curbed and reined to the supreme torture of silence 
every single minute we have spent alone ? 

"It is true. And that, you think, has been easy. 
For you it would be easy enough. Thank God ! for me 
it's Helll But I'll never give in ; until I've the right, 
I'll never give in, if holding out kills me. For, do you 
know," and the light in her face, as she looked up at 
Sandra, was dazzling, "when we sit there together 
like that, and the strain gets so almost unbearable, I 
think of the time when all of a sudden it'll be over — 
and it will be over some time — I think of the moment 
when we can turn to each other and — be free! San- 
dra, I wouldn't do anything to spoil the sublimity of 
that moment, if my body should be worn out with the 
struggle, and only my spirit should be there to realize 
it Do you understand?" she stood up, suddenly tall, 
and flung out her arms. "It will mean that we have 
conquered !" 

Sandra gazed at her — she was an unknown Joan, in 
her radiance, her dignity that wrapped her closely as 
the splendid flame-colored robe; with her arms flung 
wide, like that, her eyes filled with an almost super- 
natural light, her whole face alive with the thing that 
possessed her, she was pure passion — essence, rare- 
fied. 

Involuntarily Sandra's eyes turned to the other 
woman — ^perfection in marble. For the first time she 
seemed insignificant; her smile merely an h)rpocrisy. 
An expression came over Sandra's face, that had been 
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absent from it for a dozen years — ^the expression was 
rage! 

"Go to bed!" she commanded in a voice that Joan 
had never heard before. "If you think that by your 
ecstasies you can make me suffer — ^tear down all I 
have built up — ^you cannot! I am supreme over my- 
self, nothing can hurt me," she repeated it, her creed, 
monotonously, "nothing can come near enough even 
to wrench me. Take your philosophy of endurance! 
it's a madness that pleases you. But for me" — she 
stood superb, half a foot taller than Joan — "I am 
omnipotent over myself. You cannot move me." 

"Then why do you want me to go to bed?" asked 
Joan demurely. For some reason she looked very 
happy. 

"I — ^I " for the first time in her life Joan saw 

Sandra disconcerted. "Stay as long as ever you like," 
she said coldly. 

Joan grinned — she was quite the old Joan again. 
"I'm going. Only — ^you lied, you know: I did move 
you, and" — teasingly — "your eyes are warm yellow. 
Good-night" — and though she wanted very much to 
kiss her, Joan left the room, just like that. 

"Much wiser, too," she nodded to herself sagely, 
jumping into bed. "I left her in a very bad temper! 
the first she's known for centuries." And Joan rum- 
pled her pillow, and soon went fast asleep. 

But in the room next door a woman sat huddled up 
in her great bed, and through the darkness strained 
her eyes to catch the gleam of a marble face upon the 
mantel. In the moonlight its inscrutable smile seemed 
to mock her. And a desperate fear rose up in her 
eyes. 



NEXT morning Joan and Sandra met as usual, 
and parted; Joan to return to plays and coin- 
chasing, Sandra to drop back into her old 
apathy. Only it was not the old apathy, quite. 
When Maury came home, that noon, she asked 
him if he had enjoyed himself at the Garden 
last night; smiled ironically when he said he had 
not been there, and indulged in other wifely pre- 
rogatives that she had forgotten since years— or 
thought she had forgotten. Maury stared at her; and 
she wanted to box his ears. But all this was of a day 
or two only, and by the end of the week she had — ^ap- 
parently — quite settled down to her old self again. 

Letters came from Muffet — stiff, compunctious lit- 
tle notes — ^that told more significantly than any words, 
the young girl's feeling of remoteness from her mother. 
Sandra would have opened those imaccountable eyes, 
could she have compared the dutiful epistles with the 
letters Muffet wrote to Kent 

**Dear Uncle Herndon/' ran the first, "Chicago 
is a very funny place ! We take the tram to go every- 
where, and there are always babies, and a great many 
old men, and people taking home fish. It is very queer, 
but I like it. In Rome we always had the carriage, 
and in New York Mamma walks, or goes in a taxi; 
but here it is all trams, and every one quite cosy and 
all together. It seems to make them so good-natured, 
though sometimes they swear, too. 

1 20 
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"I have such a lot to tell you, I hardly know where 
to begin. First, how is your throat? And did you 
do it up in a cold compress, as I told you? — a very 
thick compress? And did Kogo bring the Valentine 
muffler I made for you? I made it red, because 
mamma said once that all men liked red best — ^I don't 
see why ; but I made it dark red. And I hope you've 
no middle initial, for I didn't put any in the mono- 
gram. You're to wear it every day (the muffler, I 
mean), and then you won't have any more throats. 

"Well, about the apartment: We have been here a 
week now, and, oh, Uncle Hemdon, it has been fun. 
Grandmother has only one maid, and it's a cook. That 
is, I mean she's mostly a cook. She does other things, 
too; she can easily, as the house is such a little one. 
And she lets me cook, too, and sweep and fuss round ; 
and Saturday I cleaned all the silver and brass, and 
got so dirty, grandmother was shocked. I think she 
wasn't really very shocked, but she said I'd better go 
take a bath. I had a beautiful day. And Jemima 
(that's the cook) says I make the best cake she ever 
ate! Isn't that darling of her? Oh, I do like this 
place. 

"There was something I meant to ask you before I 
left, but I didn't get a chance. You remember my telling 
you about meeting that beautiful little French lady on 
the steps at the New Gallery that afternoon? Made- 
moiselle Berys? And you said, 'Good God!' and 
wouldn't go any further ? Well, the day before I went 
away, I was out walking with Maury, and I thought 
how nice it would be to run in and see her — ^you know 
she is the sweetest little thing in the world, and we 
had such a lot to say to each other that day. But 
when I proposed it, what do you think? Maury sim- 
ply said, *no, indeed; it's not to be thought of,' and 
wanted to know where I had found out her address. 
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(In the telephone book, of course!) And when I tried 
to get him to explain, he said he had already told me 
that Miss Berys was some one whom mamma did not 
care to know. Then I said, 'but you know her, and I 
want to know her, and I don't understand at all.' And 
he said, quite shortly, that it was not necessary that I 
should; but that I might as well realize now as any 
time that there were people good enough for him who 
were not good enough for me. 'Not but that Bebe is 
very sweet and nice,' he added. Then why. Uncle 
Herndon, if she is sweet and nice, why can't I know 
her? She's ten times as nice as that Miss Densler and 
the rest who come to mamma's Sundays — I'm sure she 
doesn't ever try to pretend, as they do. Won't you 
tell me? It's no use asking mamma, and I do want to 
know. I didn't like it when Maury said she was good 
enough for him, but not for me. And I rely on you" 
— in her earnestness Muffet had made a great blot — 
"to explain why you are all so mysterious about her. 
Don't forget. It worries me. 

"Dear Uncle Herndon, I do want to see you, and 
Maury and mamma, but, oh, I shall hate to leave this 
lovely house. The furniture and things aren't quite 
so nice as Maury's perhaps — ^there's a puppy who 
chews things, bless his heart! and the colors on the 
chairs are quite bright. But think, there's no butler, 
no maids (just Jemima and she's a cook), and one can 
do whatever one likes with one's own belongings. In 
New York they would consider that quite extraordi- 
nary. 

"I really must stop, though I could write till morn- 
ing. Good-night — je t'embrasse de tout mon coeur, 

"Muffet/' 

"P. S. — ^Please be very nice to Junior. He didn't 
pass his conditions, and he feels very low, poor boy! 
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Is Maury looking not so tired, and do you ever see 
Ivan when you are at the house? Write to me. 

Kent folded the thick round-written letter, and put 
it carefully away in his pocket. The club lounge, 
when he looked up at it, had never seemed drearier. 
And Muffet was off in a "lovely little house," sweep- 
ing and baking, and getting luxuriously dirty. He 
sighed (enviously, though he did not know it) ; but 
he wished to goodness she would drop this matter of 
Bebe Berys. Of course, a child just out of a convent 
could not be expected to understand — ^thank God ! she 
didn't! — ^but why the deuce couldn't Maury have pre- 
vented her ever meeting Bebe in the first place? If 
Maury weren't so criminally irresponsible, such a child 
himself — ought not to be allowed out alone, Herndon 
growled disgustedly. 

He went over to a desk, drew toward him a sheet of 
the hideous club paper, and began: "Dear Muffet — 
Yrs. of the 15th rec'd. Glad you find Chicago not 
all paving stones, and the surface cars so pleasantly 
intime. My throat is all right — thanks. No ; Kogo did 
not bring the muffler. Did you ever know a butler 
to remember anything — except the things one fer- 
vently wishes him to forget?" (Kent bit the end of 
his pen with a frown. He did not quite like his writ- 
ing such insinuations to Muffet.) "You were a dear 
child to make me the muffler. Hope you'll be home 
soon. We've had two warm days, between snows, and 
I think that riding will begin before long. I saw 
Maury at the Opera on Friday. Can't say he looked 
particularly sporting, but he'd just come from a stag. 
May be better now. Pity they all don't let up on this 
confounded statue business. I had Clinton, the Eng- 
lish mogul, at the theatre and to supper Tuesday 
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night, with your mother and Mrs. Varrick. It was 
no end dull. Clinton's a first-class graduate bore all 
right. Yes; I saw Ivan. Your mother had him at 
Trotski's to tea last week, and he upset two tables of 
food and a samovar, all with one gentle lift of the 
hind legs. Trotski doesn't like his sense of humor, he 
says. Good-by, Muffets, dear. Don't worry about 
that affair with Miss Berys. Just take Maury's word 
for it. He is quite right." (Though devilish tardy 
about it," to himself.) "Don't you know there are 
some things you just have to swallow, like that, with- 
out understanding them. Hate it myself, but I've had 
it to do. Yours quite the same. H. K. No ; no mid- 
dle initial. Business doing splendidly, no troubles. 
H." 

Not a word as to missing her, not a syllable about 
the lovely house she had told him of. Yet Muflet, when 
she read the letter, was satisfied. It was just Uncle 
Herndon. She did wish, with a little sigh, that he had 
been more helpful about Mademoiselle Berys; but it 
was very hard to make another person, even the dear- 
est, kindest person, see how one felt things. One 
could only try one's very best to let them see ( Sandra's 
daughter's philosophy!) — ^keep on trying harder all 
the time. How funny, Uncle Herndon had signed 
only his initials, and at the end just "H." Muflfet 
remembered she had called him Uncle Herndon long 
before she ever saw him. She had got it from Junior. 

When she went home she saw more of Uncle Hern- 
don than ever. Spring came, and Kent would drive 
up to Number 37 in his big yellow car, and whisk 
her away in her riding habit to the Park — ^where they 
would canter for long hours together along the bridle 
paths. Sometimes when she was starting out with 
him, Muffet would catch sight of her mother, sitting 
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over among the flower plots of the square, and feel 
vaguely unhappy. "She looks so by herself in there," 
the child explained once to Kent; "she looks so shut 
in alone; but then she has Ivan." 

She had; and she would spend long, sunny after- 
noons sitting there with him, inside the high iron grille 
that framed the gardens. It was sometimes very still, 
even there in the heart of New York, and Sandra's 
book was apt to lie neglected on her lap, while her 
eyes lost themselves in hazy rambling revery ; or gazed 
into Ivan's, with a curious unseeing fixity. The dog 
would lay his long, silver head on her knees, and sit 
there for hours, gazing back at her. It was as though, 
in their isolation, they spoke to each other proudly, as- 
sured each other that they were right to choose a way 
apart, to shut themselves inside the grille. 

So the Spring passed, with no further jolt to San- 
dra's tranquillity than a hint from Dolly Devoe that 
she had got on the trail of Joan's husband. "I'm 
practically sure that he's dead," confided Dolly; "but 
don't breathe a word until I have the absolute written 
proofs — it would kill the poor darling if we should be 
wrong. Oh, but think, Mrs. Maury, how happy she's 
going to be at last !" 

Sandra did think. The vision of Joan in her flame- 
colored robe before the fire, the exultation on her face, 
in her eyes, was what came to Sandra more than once. 
''Think — how happy she's going to be at last!" And 
then that other assurance, "we shall have conquered!" 

There were days when Sandra never looked at that 
marble smile upon her mantel. Something was gnaw- 
ing — ^gnawing at her self-confidence. "I wish, how I 
wish, that we had never come to this America!" she 
said one day to Maury, with an intensity so foreign 
to her that even he — ^absorbed these days in troubles 
of his own — looked round in astonishment. 
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Well, we came," he laughed rather disagrieeably, 
and I rather think we'll have to stay. We should 
hardly find Rome waiting for us with open arms at the 
moment ; even Villa Maria may turn out to be a little 
too warm for us." 

"Pouf !" It was Sunday afternoon, Easter Sunday 
as it happened, and very dark and rainy outside. San- 
dra stood in the library window, her fine tapering 
fingers bowed upon the sill, looking out into the 
drenched Park. "It's no use getting frightened," she 
said slowly — but to Maury, or to herself? — "you have 
taken a certain point of view, you will have to stand 
by it, that's all." 

"Yes," Maury shook himself like a dog impatient 
of the water, "that's all! I prophesy that before we 
get through you'll think it's enough. Did you read the 
editorial of the Clarion this morning?" 

"No ; and I don't want to hear about it. This thing 
is beginning to get on one's nerves." 

"Oh, very well ! Didn't know you had nerves ; but 
then I don't know you very well, do I, Sandra? Not 
so well as — some others." 

"I believe you don't, no," she looked at him steadily. 
"Do go out, Maury — ^this is such a trite domestic 
wrangle we're having." 

"All right. I'll go; but" — ^he came and stood over 
her, uncontrollable passion flaring into his boyish face 
— "I believe you have never felt one ounce of regret, 
or shame, over that affair with Kent. If you have, 
you've never shown it." 

"My dear Maury," the whimsical eyes, in their 
amusement, belonged quite to the old Sandra, "you 
can hardly expect a person to be faithful to you before 
he or she ever saw you, you know. The main thing 
is that he shall remain faithful after he has seen you." 
And before her calm gaze Maury's eyes fell. If there 
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was a creature who had the gift of putting one fore- 
ever in the wrong (while she, coolly, sat upon the 
heights), that creature was Sandra. 

He marched out of the room in a pet, and down- 
stairs. "Get me a taxi, Kogo," he called to the little 
Jap, pouring over Bryce's American Commonwealth 
(after a habit Japs have), under the staiis. 

"Yisseh!" 

And twenty minutes later Maury was in Seventy- 
second Street. 

"Is Mademoiselle at home ?*' he asked the maid who 
took his coat. 

''Mais si, monsieur! when," reproachfully, "was 
Mademoiselle ever out for monsieur?" 

"Tdl her I'm here," he went on into the morning 
room without waiting to be shown. 

"Qwi, monsieur/' 

Maury fltmg himself down on a couch luxurious 
with cushions, and looked about him. The very atmos- 
phere of the place soothed him. After the ridi gloom 
of Gramercy Park, Bebe's cheerful English chintzes — 
soft and delicate for all their brightness — set off by 
careful use of clean ivory paint, and everywhere bowls 
of deep violets — ^Maiuy sighed contentedly. It was a 
place to be on a dark afternoon. 

Then Bebe came in, an adorable perftmied vision, 
in her pale rose tea gown with its black velvet bows. 
A black velvet ribbon bound her curls in sweet disor- 
der, and under her arm was Mimi, her tiny black 
Pom. 

**C'est tot, enfnf with a soupir of complete con- 
tentment, she nestled beside him, the wisp of a crea- 
ture. "Ah, my dear, it was so long" — she kissed his 
hands, flutteringly — "so long! And for you?" 

"I believe I'm happier here than anywhere else in 
the world," Maury looked about him, then back at her. 
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slowly. "It's because," he said, with his volatile 
shrewdness, "you love me. I'm of importance to you ; 
my affairs are greater to you than your own." (And 
it was true that to Maury, Bebe never talked of what 
the Prince or the Duke "said to me"; she was too 
engrossed with making Maury say things to her.) 

"Your affairs — I feel them here," she pressed her 
mites of hands against her heart. "They are my life, 
my raison d'etre." And Maury knew that she did 
not exaggerate. When a Frenchwoman loves, she can- 
not exaggerate — emotion is always atop Pegasus — 
words crawling along on the back of a tortoise. "Tell 
me," Bebe put the Pom on a cushion, and took Maury's 
hand in both her own, "you read the papers this morn- 
ing? You know what they say?" 

"I know," he returned gloomily. 

"That editor of the Clarion, he says if you have 
foisted off on them some — as they say — 'fake' master- 
piece, you will find that America does not 'get fooled' 
twice. He says no one will buy your work, that you 
will be forced to go back to Europe, where *a second- 
rate article is taken for just as good.' Oh, cheri, why 
are these people angry with you ? It was not you who 
imported the statue !" 

"Of course it wasn't!" he cried indignantly. "But 
they're acting as though it was. Some pseudo-art 
dealer over in Paris sends John Clarges a clever bit of 
copy, says it's a Donatello, and pads his statement with 
a pretty story ; Clarges puts it up to me, absolutely un- 
officially, when we're discussing the thing just as two 
friends. I don't wish to offend him, I say, *why, you 
ought to know, Mr. Clarges' — ^knowing all the time 
that he is quite ignorant ! — and, presto ! everybody pins 
it on to me ! Says I was the court of high appeal, and 
declared the bust was an original. I say it's an out- 
rage, this American press. It picks you up like a bit 
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of old scrap, and tosses you into the waste pile, with- 
out as much as an 'I beg your pardon!' One hour 
you're its god, the next its arch-devil from the lowest 
hell. I'm sick of it. I'd be glad to see it go up in the 
smoke of a panic, and something less vile take its 
place." 

"But so far there is no difference?" Bebe suggested 
with sweet comfort. "People demand your work just 
the same?" 

I don't know about that," he shifted uneasily. 
Some do, people like Mrs. Thorpe-Foster and Trot- 
ski, but the real Americans — why, do you know, 
Clarges himself has had the audacity to be cool to me ? 
Told me when he paid for the Hermes that he only 
took it because he had agreed to. Said 'I'm afraid, 
Maury, your work's falling off a bit.' Don't you adore 
that? Falling off! Shows just about how much he 
knows of sculpture. I never did as good work in my 
life as that thing of you I'm finishing now. That — 
that's really good, Bebe," Maury's eyes burned, his 
cheeks were flushed with sudden fever — ^the divine 
right of genius shone all about him — "that " 

"Let's go and look at it." Bebe caught his hand, 
and his mood. "Come, chert, it won't take a minute — 
we can get a cab. Come !" 

He jumped up with her, delighted, and started to- 
ward the door. But first he swept her impetuously 
into his arms, and held her there a moment. "Oh, 
Bebe — little thing — ^you do care, don't you? It all 
does matter to you !" 

Her beautiful little arms locked about him. "If I 
care," she stammered, trembling in his arms, "if I 
care — ah, Dieu!" And her eyes closed, lingeringly, 
as her lips met his. 

They sped down the Avenue toward Washington 
Square, Bebe covered with the enveloping chinchilla 
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coat, and just as they crossed the square, Jim Port- 
land (turning in to his house) saw them. It was only 
for an instant ; they were quite oblivious of him, and 
he went on into his lonely house unobserved. But a 
slow fury rose within him as he looked about the 
womanless place, the place where Joan should be mak- 
ing her home and his ; fury for a man who held lightly 
(as Jim thought) all that he ardently craved. "San- 
dra's last 'Sunday,' " was the way he put it, "and 
Maury running all over town with a woman who has 
a dozen just like him!" 

But that is where Jim (and the average American) 
is mistaken. A woman like Bebe does not have a 
dozen "just like him." She may have a dozen lovers, 
but she has one man whom she loves. The commercial 
instinct and the sentimental do not cross. Jim would, 
no doubt, have declined to believe that Bebe had never 
received so much as a copper cent from Maury, and 
but very simple presents. Whereas she had given 

Among other things, what she was giving now, 
poised butterfly fashion on the arm of Maury's chair, 
down in his studio in the famous Alley; interest, ab- 
sorption, appreciation, tender, though intense, pride, in 
every detail of the work that he had taught her to un- 
derstand. It was not a small thing Maury had of 
Bebe. Dimly he realized that. 

"And the drapery, is it grace?" he demanded 
eagerly. "Is it delicate, as you say, finf Look, Bebe, 
how I have treated that bit under the arm — ^you like 
it? It is really you?" 

"If it is I?" she returned scornfully. "I was never 
so lovely in a thousand years! But it is heavenly, 
cheri, it is ravissante! It is what you have named it: 
The Dance.' " 

"Then it's too good for this America," he announced, 
veiling the lovely figure again. "I shall take it across 
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with me this summer and show it at the autumn Salon. 
There they will go mad over you— even if they don't 
like the statue. Now, come, let us make tea." 

He changed the light in the room — ^which was im- 
mense — and filled the kettle. Bebe, divested of her 
coat, flitted about the studio like a rose fairy with 
black wings ; in its greatness she was bigger only than 
the Pom who danced beside her. "You have some 
new sketches, eh mon ami? And a rug — quelle 
amour!" The wee fingers caressed the old Bokhara. 
"But this cushion, such a shabbiness ! We will take it 
home for Claudine to mend. Ah, the kettle is ready? 
Then I shall light the lamp— like that !" 

And blowing out the match, with a delicious laugh, 
she installed herself in the tall chair behind Maury's 
tea table. "Now I am hostess, monsieur!" suddenly 
her rose-leaf face saddened. "I have never been hostess 
for you, have I ?" 

"But a thousand times!" he protested, realizing un- 
comfortably what she meant. "Don't remind me how 
often I have come to Seventy-second Street!" 

"That" — Bebe was measuring tea, oh, so carefully ! 
— "is not the same. What" — she put down the can- 
nister suddenly — "what if I had known you in Paris 
in the old days? What if I had come to your atelier 
one day — I was a model for a time, you know — and 
asked for work? You would have accepted me, we 
should have finished by loving as we do now, but" — 
she drew in her breath — "we should have had our 
petite menage — our little appartement, where your 
friends might come for dejeuner, or a bit of gouter. 
And I should never have seen the King, and should 
never have gone on the stage, or learned to dance; I 
should have been just ta petite amie, just for you, my 
dear — and you for me?" 

"Yes!" he caught her, as she leaned toward him. 
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buried his lips in her fragrant hair. "Oh, Bebe" — 
and it was the voice of all human loneliness, deserved 
as richly as that loneliness may be — "it's all that counts, 
in the end ; Fm finding that out now — some one who is 
just for you. The rest all falls away — evaporates, and 
if you haven't that some one " 

"But you have," she took his face between her 
hands (and the kettle boiled over, unheeded), "you 
have some one — ^though we are not together all the 
time. I am for no one else in the world, cheri" — ^the 
violet eyes were dark with passion — "and to do you 
good I would die — I would kill myself for you!" 

But the tragedy of it was that over in Gramercy 
Park a woman who had killed herself for him was 
standing alone, receiving her guests. And that, try 
as he might to respond to Bebe's sweetness, it was of 
Sandra he kept thinking. 



XI 

^y^ AME and set — your serve!" 
^Jf "I say, Muffet, that was a rotten return, eh?'' 
"Rather! Here you go!" 
Sandra, from her corner of the garden, heard the 
laughing, youth-filled voices, and sighed. Seventeen 
and twenty! — twenty-one it was now, Junior would 
have you remember; Sandra could glimpse his long 
white flannel legs through the trees, MuflFet's short 
white skirt and slim, white-clad little feet, too. The 
tennis court at Villa Maria basked in sunny happiness, 
these days ; it was the first week of September. 

Everywhere one looked was beauty; warmth, sun- 
kissed serenity. The villa lay, like a white jewel, in 
its bed of green terraces, between the lake and the 
mountains — ^purple in the late afternoon; the gardens 
stretched from a sedate old wall, down to the dazzling 
blue of the water and stopped, it seemed, regretfully — 
marvellous gardens they were, flaring with color, 
roses, poppies, pansies, the gorgeous bougeainvilla, yet 
soft with gray green moss, and the cool dignity of an- 
cient, weather-worn stone. Through the formal Italian 
vistas, one caught the white gleam of an Artemis, the 
graceful circle of a vase set high among the colon- 
nades, or perhaps the quick turn of a living figure — 
Maury, busy at a sketch ; Beppo, the handsome young 
gardener, kneeling to tie tighter his red kerchief. 
While not the least wonderful of the garden pictures 
was the sight of Donna Julia coming slowly down 
the high-arched path, her massive form in its yellow 
gown, swaying toward Jim at her side. 

133 
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It had been a perfect summer. Sandra laid her 
book down, and sighed again. It was only this sum- 
mer she had learned to sigh; where before she had 
smiled, slightly, or raised her long hands in insinua- 
tion. Villa Maria! Her old-time battleground, her 
burial place ; in consequence — ^though this did not oc- 
cur to Sandra — inevitably the place of her resurrec- 
tion. Perversely, she loved it, as she dared to love 
all inanimate loveliness ; after New York, it had seemed 
paradise. And yet 

"I believe I'm tired," she decided suddenly; and 
picking up her book again started toward the boat- 
house. "I'll let Giacomo row me down to Tremezzo 
— Muffet, dear, don't play too late," she called, passing 
the tennis court. 

"No, Mamma. Doesn't she look divine in a boat?" 
Muffet asked Junior rapturously. "Most people are 
frights; their arms and legs, I mean. Your serve. 
Junior 1" 

The slender barca slipped gently through the water ; 
Sandra against its green cushions grew dreamy, look- 
ing at the mountains and the few rose gossamer clouds 
that lingered after sunset. Tremezzo, Cadenabbia, 
Menaggia, stretched along the lake in one continuous 
garden, the white-spired parish churches guarding 
them watchfully from the hills above. On the other 
side huddled Bellagio, with its hotels and gray arcades 
— she had seen it all a thousand times, yet Sandra 
never tired of looking. 

"There is a festa to-night, no Giacomo?" she spoke 
lazily to the boatman. 

^^Sisignora." His white teeth parted in a smile. 
"Down Lecco way there is a festa'' 

"With music?" 

"But of course, signora! Where there is a festa, is 
there not always music ?" 
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"Of course." Sandra trailed her fingers in the 
water absently. Why should she remember, just then, 
a festa of a score of years ago — ^the festa where she 
had gone with Jim and Hemdon Kent, that had 
marked the beginning of a fury of happiness and pain? 
Something she had read that afternoon came back to 
her — she took up the volume of Rostand, and hunted 
for the passage : "With power to see, capacity to suf- 
fer, one may come to understand all things I*' Over 
again she read the lines, mechanically, her mind far 
beyond the book. Then her eyes crept back to Villa 
Maria, and from her frozen heart a terrible cry went 
up — none of those whom she had wounded could have 
withstood it: "ah, to he able to suffer, to feel what I 
felt there, once! — to be able! For now I have the 
power to see, which before I had not ; but the capacity 
to suffer — it's gone!" 

And Giacomo, watching her with that gentle adora- 
tion of the Italian servant for his mistress, marvelled 
that his signora looked so white, and had her hand 
over her month. 

"Shall we turn back, signoraf" he asked anxiously. 

And Sandra nodded yes. 

They passed a launch with people whom she knew, 
and she spoke to them ; they ran abaft a steamer, full 
of tourists, and she was conscious of it; they pulled 
across the Lake and into the pretty boathouse, and 
she let Giacomo help her out. But all the time she was 
writhing under that thought, a needle festering in a 
sore — "but the capacity to suffer is gone!" And the 
subtlety of it lay in the fact that Sandra was then 
suffering actively for the first time in a dozen years ! 
The scene with Joan, in comparison, was just a pin- 
prick. 

"Mamma ! mamma !" Muff et ran to meet her, "you 
can't guess who is here! Mrs. Thorpe-Foster and 
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Rosalie! They came down on the steamer just to 
make a call — ^they're stopping at Villa d'Este ; but, of 
course, I asked them to stay to dinner, so they will — 
and — and isn't it just lovely?" Muffet, quite out of 
breath, was hanging on her mother's ^rm; somehow 
she felt more at home with mamma this summer. 

Sandra suddenly kissed the curly auburn head. 
"Very lovely," she said, with a strange abruptness. 
"Where are they now, dear ?" 

"In the pergola with Granny and Uncle Jim. Maury 
went to Bellagio for some paints, you know, and 
Junior is showing Rosalie the sundial. I think" — 
Muffet whispered as they approached the house — "Ro- 
salie likes Junior very well." 

Sandra's lip twitched. "Perhaps," she had just time 
to say, before they came upon the others. 

It was good to see Laura Thorpe-Foster, crisp and 
smiling in her well-cut white serge clothes; good to 
see little Rosalie — a tamer, less naive Muffet. In fact, 
I am inclined to think that if Mizzi Densler had walked 
in that evening Sandra would have been glad to see 
her. There was something soft, something almost 
appealing in Mrs. Maury's manner. Her mother 
thought she looked ill. 

"I came very specially to see you," Laura found 
the chance to whisper. "Do arrange it later so that 
we can be alone." 

And Sandra promised. It seemed that the Thorpe- 
Fosters had only just come over from America, and 
had gone directly to Villa d'Este. "We didn't even 
stop in Paris," said Laura, "so you see how fresh from 
New York we are. How well you're all looking! 
Muffet's as brown as a berry!" 

"And Sandra," questioned Donna Julia anxiously, 
"don't you think Sandra is looking splendidly?" 

Laura, who thought she had never seen her look 
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worse, said "yes^ indeed"; and then Maury appeared, 
and they had dinner. Delightfully informally, there in 
the pergola. 

Maury asked about the statue, and what experts had 
been over from Europe to inspect it — and when he 
heard of Miiller of Berlin, and Dubois of the Aca- 
demie, bit his lip and became very morose ; Jim found 
occasion indirectly to inquire for Joan, and it was then 
that Laura's eyes sparkled, and she spoke restrainedly, 
almost guardedly. Joan was well, a little thin, perhaps, 
but she had gone to the country for two weeks before / 

the fall rush should begin. Laura had seen her taking 
tea with Dolly the day before she (Laura) sailed. 
Oh, and Trotski was doing the last of his portraits — 
Mrs. Vanderweyden — and he was going to exhibit late 
in October. When were the Maurys returning, Laura 
wondered ? 

About October fifteenth. Maury had to go to Paris, 
Sandra explained, to see about the placing of his mar- 
ble, "The Dance," that was to be shown at the Autumn 
Salon; shortly after his return, they would go down 
to Naples and sail. With the mention of America, 
every one became a little wistful, all except Jim, whose 
honest features beamed anticipation. 

Oh!" Laura cast about for something cheerful. 
The latest is. Jack Michaelson's engaged to Marna 
Travers — ^those two infants!" 

Junior, Rosalie and Muffet looked up indignantly. 

"They are, you know," Laura told them smiling, 
"all of you are." 

"Junior is not," Muffet shook her head. "When 
you've got a degree and are old enough to vote, you 
can't be an infant, can you, Uncle Jim?" 

And Uncle Jim, soberly, said he supposed not. 
Whereupon he and Maury retired to the boathouse to 
smoke their cigars, and Donna Julia volunteered to 
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chaperone the young people to the Grande Bretagne for 
music and a little dancing. "It'll do my old bones good 
just to look on," she said with her happy twinkle. And 
Sandra and Laura watched her move majestically 
down the road, a sunflower flanked by three bobbing 
daisies. 

In the darkness Muffet stole a glance at Junior. For 
her part, she thought him grown-up enough ! Enough 
for what? Why for a full dress suit (which he had this 
Fall for the first time), and to go alone to parties, and 
to manage Uncle Jim's business for him, when Uncle 
Jim was away — ^that Jtmior had actually done, all of 
July and August ; now his father was going back next 
week, while he stayed on to come home with the 
Maurys — ^and perhaps (enviously) even for a house of 
his own. Muffet sighed. She was beginning to de- 
spair of ever getting her little house. She had writ- 
ten as much to Uncle Herndon a while ago; and 
Uncle Herndon had written back dishearteningly : 
"no, we never get what we want, dear, until we've 
stopped wanting it." Muffet had thought, decidedly, 
that Uncle Herndon was growing gloomy. But when 
she mentioned it to Junior, and that young man said 
loftily, "of course ! didn't I always say I couldn't see 
why you wanted to be round with him all the time?" 
Muffet had flown at him, really angry for the first time 
in her life. "You — ^you — don't you dare speak that 
way of Uncle Herndon I" she cried passionately. "He's 
worth more than you and all the people in the world 
put together — do you understand? — and I love him!" 

And Junior had stared at her, open-mouthed, as- 
tounded. Later, when very contritdy she came and 
apologized, he told her candidly that she had behaved 
like an idiot. "As though I didn't like Uncle H., too 
— ^just as well as you do," he had said. 

But then Muffet (as he said) fired up again, and 
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said that no one in the world liked Uncle Herndon as 
well as she did; and (quite coldly) that as she and 
Junior would never understand each other they had 
better drop the subject of Uncle Herndon once and 
for all. 

To which Junior very heartily agreed; but he did 
not fail to observe the frequent letters from Uncle 
H. that lay on Muflfet's breakfast plate, nor those 
which, in return, occupied the young girl for long 
hours when Junior wished her to play tennis. Nor did 
it pass the young man's increasingly active perception 
that Muffet "mooned," and had often to be spoken to 
twice before she *'came to" to answer. Girls certainly 
were queer, decided Junior. 

Just then Muffet was saying sweetly to Rosalie: 
"don't you want to walk ahead with Granny, dear? 
Junior and I scuffle so much dust!" Now there was 
another funny thing ! For they didn't scuffle dust at 
all. In fact, they had walked and skated and danced, 
and done everything together for so long — since their 
babyhood almost — that neither of them could do things 
half so well alone. Junior found himself swinging 
Muffet into the second dance with a sigh of contented 
relief. 

"Gee! but she's hard to lead," he whispered, nod- 
ding toward Rosalie; "bet that di Velzi kid 
has his hands full with her. Want to go it fast, 
Muffet?" 

She said yes ; and they whirled and turned and re- 
versed together, faster and faster, and always more 
at ease; until every one else stopped dancing, just to 
look at them. And the old Marchese di Grazo came 
up to congratulate Donna Julia on their grace. ''Hein, 
la jeunesseT he croaked enthusiastically. "They are 
as one, eh. Donna miaf 

And Donna Julia smiled delightedly — ^as though 
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struck by a new thought. "They are as one," she re- 
peated softly. 

At that very moment Muffet was wondering if 
Uncle Herndon ever danced. "When I go home, I 
shall ask mamma," she decided. 

But when she went home mamma had gone to bed 
with a bad headache, and Mrs. Thorpe-Foster (who, 
with Rosalie, was staying overnight) said that on no 
account was she to be disturbed. So Muffet crept 
quietly upstairs. 

She did not know that mamma had gone through 
some of the very hardest hours of her life that night. 

When Laura and Sandra had been left alone after 
dinner, 'Tet us go onto the balcony," Sandra said. 
"We can talk better somewhere else while the servants 
are fussing about here." 

So they had taken wraps and gone out. "It's about 
Joan," Laura began abruptly. "Of course you can 
guess — her husband's death has been proved beyond a 
doubt." 

"Oh !" said Sandra faintly. 

"Thanks to Dolly, and her cousin's persistence, the 
thing has been pursued to the very finest thread, and 
it was found that Noel was killed by a pirate, a bizarre 
creature, who confessed on his death-bed that he had 
beaten him to exhaustion, and then pitched him over- 
board, somewhere near Samoa. It seems that Noel got 
over that fever in the hospital, and went in with a 
trading ship, that this pirate man ran down. Anyway, 
Dolly's cousin proved the identity, to the shadow of a 
doubt — ^the man even described that queer upstanding 
eyebrow Noel had, you know — oh, but you never knew 
him " 

"No." Sandra's hands were knotted in her lap. *We 
shall be free,' was running through her head. 'We 
shall have conquered.' "I never knew him." 
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Well, he had this odd eyebrow, and- 



'How very providential that the pirate hap- 
pened to confess just on the dot of Mrs. De- 
voe's cousin's search for evidence," put in Sandra a 
bit dryly. 

"Oh, but you see he didn't! That was four years 
ago. It just happened that Bob Devoe was sent to 
Manila as government inspector of something; and in 
going over a lot of records in a hospital he stumbled 
on this. He had no idea if it could have been Joan's 
husband, but on the millionth chance, he wrote to 
Dolly, putting in about the eyebrow ; and it was that 
that proved the trick !" Laura sat back, tired out with 
her story. 

"And Joan asked you to tell this to me ?" very slowly 
Sandra asked it. "She preferred — ^rather than to 
write?" 

"Yes." Laura felt a little apologetic for Joan, also 
more than a little mystified by Joan's whole request of 
her. "You see, Dolly got this final letter just a few 
days before I came away; and, of course, she hadn't 
said a word to Joan before. It came as a tremendous 
surprise to the poor dear — oh, Mrs. Maury, but the re- 
lief on her face! The — it isn't wrong to say it, I'm 
sure (if you had ever known that cad, Varrick!) — ^the 
radiant happiness that seemed just to deluge her ! And 
Dolly said she kept repeating, 'and I've been free for 
four years, for four years! — ^but I wouldn't change 
one second of it!'" 

Sandra drew her scarf closer, as though she felt 
chilled. 

"And then, Joan knew I was sailing that week, of 
course ; she telephoned me to come to tea with her and 
Dolly next day ; and she asked me to tell you. 'It will 
be so much better than writing,' she said. *I can't 
write about it,' and then she added, 'and I want Sandra 
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to be the one to tell Jim. Please ask Sandra, from me, 
to tell Jim/ " 

"Ah-ahh !" Sandra rose swiftly. "So it was that !" 
Joan was bent on using the keenest weapons in her 
power to bring her, Sandra, into collision with those 
forces of life and love that she had put away from her ! 
She thinks to subjugate me, to frighten me — "very 
well," said Sandra aloud ("and I never saw her look 
so regally forbidding," Laura told Dolly afterward), 
"I will tell Jim. Will you wait for me?" 

And without attending Laura's answer, she went 
swiftly down off the balcony and through the garden 
to the boathouse, gliding like a ghostly apparition 
through the trees. 

"Jim," she said, going straight up to him, where he 
sat with Maury on the edge of the raft, "Noel Varrick 
has been dead for four years. Joan asked me to tell 
you. And I hope she's satisfied now," added Sandra 
with a grim smile to herself. 

Jim's pipe dropped into the water. *^What — ^what 
did you say, Sandra?" he stammered a bit thickly. 
"Noel Varrick — ^then Joan is jreef And he sprang to 
his feet and out of the raft with one leap. 

"Yes," said Sandra so monotonously Maury wanted 
to shake her. "Yes, you're both free." 

Jim gave her hand one mighty wrench. Then he 
started tearing up the path. 

"Hold on! hold on!" called Maury. "Where go- 
ing, there?" 

"Going?" shouted Jim; "I'm going up to the tele- 
graph office to wire for a cabin. Joan's been free for 
four years ; d'ye think I'm going to wait over here for 
one boat? I'm off!" 

"Wait a second, I'll go with you," Maury suited the 
action to the word. And Sandra was left to return to 
the house alone. 
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She gained the balcony and sank down in her chair 
beside Laura again, wearily. "Well, he knows. I've 
told him." 

"And what did he say? How did he act?" asked 
Laura eagerly. 

^^Like a lunatic — ^that he was catching the next boat 
to America," replied Sandra inversely. "He didn't 
wait to ask me how I'd heard the news, even ; he just 
bolted to the post to telegraph, Maury with him." 

Laura clapped her hands. "Isn't it all splendid! 
Oh, if you could just have sat down and looked at Joan 
that afternoon; she didn't have to say a word. But 
she did. She talked of Jim, and talked of him, and 
just at the end, she sat up and ran her hands through 
her hair in that funny distracted way she has, and said, 
'And here I've run on and told you ducks all this, when 
the man hasn't even proposed to me — ^hasn't ever said 
he loved me even ! It's simply brazen !' I thought it 
was adorable," said Laura tenderly. 

Sandra nodded. Her head began to ache with a dull 
throb. 

"It is one of the most beautiful things I have ever 
known," went on the other woman reverently, "the 
way they each showed it — ^to the people they loved — 
and kept it from each other. It was the most wonder- 
ful piece of self-control one could ever have imagined." 

"I suppose it was," said Sandra dully. "You think 
self-control is a good thing, don't you?" 
. Laura opened her eyes. "Why, of course— don't 
you?" 

"And different from repression?" evaded Sandra. 

"Most certainly ! Repression is" — ^Laura hunted for 
the word — "well, to me it's repellent. You see, it im- 
plies that after a while there's no suffering; and where 
there's no suffering how can there be any fineness — in 
control ?" 
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"I see," the woman who was learning smiled diffi- 
cultly. "Where there is no suffering there can be no 
fineness! Dio fmo!" she raised her delicate hands al- 
most dramatically. "And you think/' with an odd 
laugh, "that Joan and Jim suffered?" 

I know they did," Laura turned on her indignantly, 
so do you !" Then, seeing how white and strained was 
Sandra's face, "dear Mrs. Maury," she begged, "do go 
to bed. All this has been too much for you — you see, 
I've had ten days on the ocean to get over the first 
excitement. Do go up; I'll stay and wait for the 
children. 

With a submissiveness that sat strangely on her, 
Sandra rose. "If you will excuse me, I think I shall. 
As you say, the — ^the excitement has been a little too 
much. Good-night. I shall send Nina to you, to see 
that you have everything." 

"Good-night." And for some reason she herself 
could not have told, Laura laid an impulsive arm 
rotmd the slender shoulders and kissed her — this 
woman whom she had always stood rather in awe of; 
and Sandra did not repulse her, but moved quickly 
away upstairs. 

As she went into her room, her eyes fell on a pure 
marble bust — ^the lovely head and shoulders of an un- 
known woman. Sandra gazed at her for a bare in- 
stant. Then she snatched up the bust and hurled it 
from her, out the open window. 

But it struck a pile of cushions Muffet had left 
lying in the garden, and remained unhurt. Even from 
that distance the faint marble smile seemed to reach 
up to meet Sandra. And she herself smiled back. 
Her phenomenal gust of passion had quite passed. 

"I'm getting as bad as any of them," she mocked 
herself. "I'm all up on the stage! It won't do, my 
dear Sandra, I won't have it!" And she sent Nina 
down to bring back the statue. 



XII 

ALONG, smoke-clouded room, made narrow by 
an amphitheatre of chairs, set in dingy rows 
about a green table; above the table, swinging 
green-shaded lamps, that flamed with steady bright- 
ness to defy the midnight that it was; two insufficient 
windows opening upon the dust and whirl and clatter 
of the boulevard, and for the rest — ^men; row upon 
row of them, hunched into the worn brown chairs, hats 
tilted— over one eye, or on the back of the head — 
hands grasping canes or playing with the eternal 
^'consommation'^ cigarettes or long porcelain pipes 
hanging negligently between laconic lips; men of a 
dozen races, complexions, beliefs — each and every one 
concentrated, intent, as it were poised, with eyes of 
the same bright dullness, on a man who was knocking 
balls about the green table. He was playing off the 
red; a clever professional, upon the counting board 
as M. Donald — probably one of the free-lance Ameri- 
cans abroad who have drifted into billiards as an 
agreeable method of earning a living. 

''Sept et pour un" called the counter monoton- 
ously. Then, after the next beautifully clean shot, 
''huit, Monsieur Donald! Avancez, messieurs T 

The gagneurs came down out of their chairs, and 
stood about the table, to receive their winnings. From 
each of them Donald had a fifty-centime tip, which he 
put carefully away in his checked waistcoat pocket. 
It was his last game that night, and he was leaving 
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the room, when some one (one of those who had bet 
on him) touched his arm. 

"You play a remarkably pretty game. I wish you'd 
tell me, though, why you Englished that last shot; it 
looked as though you made it twice as difficult." 

The player looked at the man who spoke — ^tall, 
beautiftdly built, tmquestionably of the artist type — 
with a shade of indolent patronage. "That's one of 
the prettiest tricks I do, sport — makin' things more 
difficult. But if yuh really want to know, come back 
here and I'll tell yuh." 

They went behind the rows of chairs to a grimy lit- 
tle room where the professionals kept their coats. 
"Paint-slinger, ain't you?" drawled Donald, pushing 
his guest a chair and a package of cigarettes jaunes. 
Sculptor," said the other briefly. 
Humph! Pretty rotten business, I guess? Y'r 
old man keeps yuh in clothes, though, don't he ? Aw, 
I know. There's thousands in Paris livin' the same 
gag, and Hell it must be for 'em, I say." As he talked 
he was looking his vis-h-vis over furtively ; the sensi- 
tive, slightly weak face, the well-shaped head, the long, 
clever fingers — "just the kid I'm lookin' for," he de- 
cided. "If I can get 'im interested — (aloud) W'y 
don't yuh try billiards for a pro ? I'm at it only four 
years, m'self, an' look where / am. Did some pretty 
tall playin' there to-night, what?" 

"Excellent. I've never seen better." 

"No; and yuh won't. Cos it ain't did, see?" And 
Donald, who had, in spite of his raucous nasal voice — 
the^ voice of Newmarket and the betting ring — ^an elu- 
sive hint of the gentleman about him, tipped back in 
his chair, and blew rings with the air of a lord. "I'm 
some bloke, I am," he continued modestly. "Don't 
know if you ever heard of Bookie Rand? Well, that's 
me, too. Play 'em one against the other — ^billiards an' 
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horse racin'; and I tell yuh, they go fine. To say 
nothin' (with a triumphant wink) of many a little 
quiet game on the side. 

Maury watched him, not without interest. Outside 
of being evidently a professional braggart, as well as 
billiard player, there was something not unattractive 
about the fellow. And Maury had three tedious hours 
before his train. He took a cigarette. 

"What sort of a little game?" said he. 

Donald looked at him shrewdly. "See here," he be- 
gan, "if you're one o' those sharpers 

— ^naw, 3ruh don't look that kind. You're just a mild- 
mannered kid, with a brace o' maiden aunts at home 
prayin' for yuh, I guess. (An' well they may now," 
he added inwardly, "fer I mean to rope you if I can!) 
Well, one of the games was makin' old Rooney out 
with the wad last year or go to the pen for bigamy. 
Yuh see, I fell in with Tim out in the South Sea Is- 
lands on a cocoanut boat, that had picked me up for 
dead — sure thought I'd cashed in that trip — dirty dog 
of a pirate threw me overboard off Samoa, cos I 
wouldn't help with his filthy tricks." (The story that 
would have turned Jim sick with its coincidence, 
stirred no chord of memory in Maury, to whom San- 
dra had passed on the details of Varrick's death, with 
a brevity that amounted to inaccuracy, almost.) — "I 
'uz more squeamish then," with a grin. "Not much I 
wouldn't do now, if it paid me. 

"Well, so Tim tells me — he was on his way to 
Marseilles then, to marry this French girl he was 
sweet on — how he's in an awful fix, count of havin' 
got spliced to some Eurasian girl when he was half 
tight. Asked me if I knew what would happen to 
him under French law, s'posin' he got found out. I 
said I didn't, but I thought I could make a pretty 
happy guess, and I had him frightened some. But he 
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went and got married, just the same. And when I 

came to Paris, and got so damn broke, I 

thought to myself, why not make an honest penny off 
o' Tim — ^who was livin' here. Why not say t' Tim, 
just gently in his ear, 'here you pay me fer keepin' 
quiet or I split?' So I did, and," with a chuckle, "Tim 
paid all right. He's payin' yet." 

"I congratulate you," said Maury, with an irony 
that went over the other's head. 

"Then there was Lord Neville Graham, an' his 
forgeries (yuh see, I'm pretty good at the hand- 
writin' business), I got on to him at the Derby; and 
Mrs. Verlane's divorce — I furnished a lot of darn 
valuable evidence for her — oh, but the greatest trick I 
ever spiked was on old Cissy Clarges" — the cynical 
dark face grew ugly with unmitigated hate — "d'ye 
ever hear o' Cissy ?" 

"The millionaire?" Involuntarily Maury started, 
but Donald was mixing two high balls, and did not 
see him. 

"Uh-huh, that one." Donald's eyes blazed, but he 
laughed harshly. "Oh, I tell yuh, I fooled Cissy 
some !" 

"Do you mean anything to do with that statue?" 
Maury could not wait to hear him say it. 

"Do I ? Oh, do I? Just you listen to little Bright- 
eyes — ^and if this story ever gets out I wouldn't give 
half a sou for your carcass, my young friend," he 
added brutally. "Drink?" 

"Thanks." Maury forced himself to say it. His 
eyes were burning and his mouth so dry he could 
hardly speak. "You needn't worry about me," he 
managed to say, with an attempt at carelessness. "I 
— I've rather a grudge against Clarges myself." 

"Right y'are! He's a dirty swine of a millionaire. 
Rich off o' other men's money — men he's led on into 
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schemes of lies, and then ditched when they got 
soaked. God! if I c'd get my fingers in his neck 
I " The man checked himself suddenly, cau- 
tiously. Donald took his drink with a great gulp, and 
settled back. "Tell yuh how it was," he said. "I 
was down on my luck, and for fair; winter season, 
nothin' doin' (I hadn't this job then), an* the wolf 
screechin' in at the window, when he couldn't get 
heard at the door. I saw, clear as a vision on Mount 
Sinai, somethin'd gotta iDe done. Well, Fate bein' 
fer me every time come what may, one mornin' when 
I was wrappin' up a pair o' shoes to take 'em out to 
hock, on the back o' the newspaper I was tearin' up 
I saw all this row about Cissy's fake Leonardo. And 
it came to me, just like that; who's got stung once '11 
get stung again, always providin' it's done neat 
enough. 

"An' then I set my thinkers t' work. I went out 
an' walked in the Rue Bonaparte, up an' down, study- 
in' the masterpieces in chromo an' mud, that were in 
the windows; and I went to have a little talky-talky 
with the art dealer who had done Cissy for the Leon- 
ardo, an' he went to have another little set-to with the 
dealer Cissy'd taken up with now, an' the long an' 
short of it was that in two days we had a fellow 
over in the Quarter hammerin' out a statue for us, 
quick as he could fly. Meanwhile I got busy with the 
letters — Catherine's letters !" He threw back his head 
and shook, silently. "Oh, Lord! And by the end of 
the month Cissy's man had cabled him, usin' their 
secret cipher, of the great 'find' he'd landed for him. 
D'ye know," he leaned toward Maury confidentially, 
"Clarges paid us just quarter of a million dollars for 
that pretty daub, an' I," grandly, "got a third." 

Maury was biting his lips, fighting for self-control. 
"Were you Jordan ?" he asked suddenly. 
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"That was me — oh, I've been Jordan and Donald 
and Bailey and Bookie Rand, every name goin' ex- 
cept my real one — an* I went down to Blois all right, 
and did the stumblin' business all proper. We fin- 
ished the details up neat, I tell yuh! An'," compla- 
cently, "we got the money." 

"It seems rather odd that with eighty thousand dol- 
lars you should be here in this place playing billiards," 
suggested Maury. Ideas were rushing through his 
brain with chaotic swiftness. Should he give away his 
identity, call in the police and jail the man — ^but then 
to have it known, "featured" in all the papers that he, 
Maury, had pronounced original a head chipped by an 
unknown student in the Latin Quarter! Besides, all 
the annoyance of being involved in an international 
fraud trial, and what, after all, would he get out of it ? 

"Fm sensible, I am," boasted Donald; "that's why 
I took this job, and stick at it. 'Jordan's' gone off on 
his travels — he had a moustache and a Van Dyck 
beard" — ^passing his crafty white hand over his 
smoothly shaven face — "and nobody's seen him since 
he left Blois. As fer me, a couple o' the kids in Eng- 
land know that Bookie R/s playin' some bally billiard 
show over in Paris ; that's all. I'm lyin' low." 

"But when it's all blown over, and forgotten, then 
what?" demanded Maury impatiently. 

"Then" — 'Donald' drew a long breath — "I'm goin' 
home — to my wife," he added slowly. "She's in New 
York, she's a swell, all right. I" — he drew himself 
up with a certain dignity, a wiry, dark-skinned man 
with thick black hair, though curiously enough, no eye- 
brows — "I used to be a gentleman — ^yes, and, by God, 
I'll be one again, too!" excitedly. "Wait till I've 
made my hundred thou. — it was that much I had 
when I went broke — ^and then watch me, if I don't 
drop all this and beat it back t' the little old town that 
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soaked me! I'll show 'em — Clarges and all of 'em! 
They'll see if" — ^he curbed himself quickly — "if D. 
Rand can't go 'em a drink or two yet! They'll see 

"You say your wife is — b, lady?" Maury's eyes 
were travelling disgustedly over the loud striped suit, 
checked waistcoat and flashy jewelry on the man. 

"Yes, she is," the other turned dull red under the 
scrutiny; "but don't you forget it, kid, I can drop all 
this" — ^he looked at the rings on his none-too-clean fin- 
gers — ^*'y€S, and the talk, too, quick as I picked it up. 
I can do that all right; only first I've got one more 
deal to pull off, and — ^he leaned forward persuasively 
— "I want you to help me." 

What?" Maury almost shouted. 
There, there, keep your shirt on. We all know 
you gentlemen sports don't like t' show your hand; 
but this game I've got fer yuh's worth it. It's worth 
it, kid. (Curious how his voice, which had been 
modulated to different tones when speaking of his 
wife, went back to the nasal vernacular.) It's worth 
twenty thousand dollars to each of us, an' no risk — 
no risk whatever. Tell yuh " he began eagerly. 

But Maury interrupted. "What made you think 
I was, as you say, 'a gentleman sport'?" he asked 
strangely. 

"Aw, no two ways about that ! Y'r face gives yuh 
away, in the first place — ^y' want to train that face, 
kid, it tells on yuh. Says, plain as yer tongue could, 
I'm a gentleman rascal; too many fine criss-cross 
little lines round y'r eyes — and then, y'r hands, y'r 
hands could belong to most anybody, but they're most 
likely the hands of a crook — long and nervous. Guess 
yuh could have been anything you wanted," he con- 
cluded cheerfully, "only yuh just let y'rself drift, an' 
here y'are." 
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"Here I am," repeated Maury, with grim satire; 
"but for a very few minutes more." 

"Aw, no yuh don't now, no yuh don't ! You gentle- 
men scamps are so blanked blank sensitive! — fellow 
never knows how t' put things to yuh. But listen 
to this: as I told yuh, I've set m'self the hundred 
thousand mark, 'fore I quit the game — got about 
eighty-three now, and want twenty more. Then I 
can go back — ^to New York, an' look her in the face." 

"You think she'll like this money?" Maury was 
on edge, crazy to get out of the dreadful little room. 

"Aw, she won't know — ^tell her I made it out in 
South African-diamond mine's a good story — but 
what I want you to do—" 

"You might as well save your breath," said Maury 
shortly. "I am not out for any 'games'." 

"Yes, but just listen; simplest little scheme yuh 
ever worked, an* I'm offerin' yuh half the puddin', 
see? Twenty thou, for you, twenty thou, for me. If 
that ain't white an' square, then I'm a " 

"Yes you are." Maury jumped to his feet, as 
though unable to sit still a minute longer. At the 
same instant came a hurried scuffling of feet from 
the room without. "You're the greatest blackguard 
outside of jail." He walked up to 'Donald' and looked 
at him with blazing eyes ; "and now I'm going to pro- 
ceed to wipe up this floor with you. For one reason, 
because your damned fake statue's about ruined me, 
do you hear?" He shook the' man as though he were a 
rat. "My name is " 

^^ Messieurs, messieurs!" A white- faced gar g on 
rushed in on them. "Fire — in the cabaret below — ^fire, 
messieurs! Be quick!" 

"Let me go!" 'Donald' wrenched himself free. 
"You and y'r name can go to hell," he shouted, nm- 
ning from the room, "and if yuh give that story away. 
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that's where you will go, faster'n Fm skippin' now, 

you " He was lost in the rushing, panic-driven 

crowd. 

Maury stood perfectly still, for five minutes. He 
saw a narrow tongue of fire leap up the thin portiere 
of the billiard room: it licked his imagination. What 
if he should stay — and be burned? Would it matter, 
to himself or anyone? No! Except perhaps to little 
Bebe ; it was only a few hours since Maury had stood 
before her tiny, dancing figure — a bit of rare loveli- 
ness, even in Paris, in the Salon. He had got her a 
good place; the judges could not fail to award her. 
And now — ^the smoke was filling his nostrils — why 
not let it all end? As a sculptor he was finished; 
because, he reflected bitterly, as that wretch 'Donald' 
had shown, he had let himself drift — ^as a man. 
Maury was coughing, half suffocated. If Sandra 
had cared, it might all have been different; but she 
hadn't. Sandra — he stumbled against the stairs, in- 
stinctively fighting, when it began to be too late to 
fight. His foot slipped; he fell, unconscious, down 
several steps. Someone heard him, from the hall be- 
low, and ran to see. '^Ah le beau gar g on! Vite! il 
s' est ivanouif* Inevitably it was a woman, a woman 
light of love, who saved Maury for Life. 

Sitting in his train a few hours later, he went over 
the episode shudderingly. Like all basically weak 
natures he had, in his natural moments, a horror of 
death; only tmder stress of tremendous excitement 
could he have worked himself up to regarding it im- 
personally. And now he was sane — and he still lived ! 
He threw open the window, and drew in great 
breaths of the cool night air. God! but Life was a 
good thing — ^glorious — after all. 

The effects of that experience in Paris showed in 
Maury. Signally, in that he never spoke of it to any- 
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one. And for the rest of their stay on Como, he was 
different: quieter perhaps, more gentle; yet gay too, 
with the appealing gayety of a newly alive thing. He 
spent a great deal of time with Muffet and Junior — 
and Rosalie, when she was down from Villa d'Este; 
and they loved having him about, for no children ever 
thought of Maury as a grown-up. "He's more fun 
than anybody," said Rosalie one day to Muffet; "I 
don't see how he can be a father !" "But he is," re- 
turned Muffet, curls bobbing emphatically; "Maury's 
all sorts of things — ^and all of them nice." 

Which remarks, overheard by Maury, pleased him 
ridiculously. He even forgot, and told Sandra; who 
— startled out of a reverie over Henry James — smiled 
and said "that's nice" in exactly the same tone she 
would have used to Muffet. 

Altogether Sandra and Maury had got through the 
summer fairly well. 

"And now for plans for the Fall," said Sandra one 
day after breakfast, about a week before they were to 
leave. "Of course there is Jim and Joan's wedding, 
that they've put off until we get home — ^we must give 
them a very nice party, Maury. And I think" — 
thoughtfully — "we shan't invite the Mdiots.' I think 
we shan't invite them any more at all." 

"They probably wouldn't come if we did," mur- 
mured Maury, rather low. 

"Why not?" 

"Why, you know why" — ^Maury was standing on 
the balcony, looking steadily across the shining lake 
— "they think I'm a fraud, a make-believe. Miiller 
and Dubois have been over there this summer, telling 
them all what a ninny I was about that bust — ^you 
remember how Miiller always was jealous as the devil, 
those years we worked together in Rome; he'll have 
been only too delighted with the chance to pay off ! — 
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and as Jim's always said, those people leave you like 
rats run from a sinking ship, once they think your 
luck's on the turn. But just let them wait!" His 
face lighted enthusiastically. "Wait till the critics 
have passed upon The Dance,' and then see ! Maybe 
they won't have so much mud to throw, after *The 
Dance' has been viewed a while." 

"That is a study of Miss Berys, no?" Sandra was 
swinging a slender foot, from where she sat on the 
broad balcony rail. The eyes of husband and wife 
met. 

"Well, what if it is?" said Maury defiantly. 

"You did well to exhibit it in France, that's all; 
Americans are so droll about tangling their moral and 
artistic consciences all up in one — that is, they have 
no artistic conscience. Over there, The Dance' might 
have lost the credit it deserves." 

Her meaning was plain enough. Maury took on his 
most injured expression. "If you think that Miss 
Berys is an3rthing but a very refined, sweet little 

girl " 

Sandra threw up her hands. "Maury, Maury," 
she cried merrily, "where is your sense of humor? 
When a man begins to call one of his friends a re- 
fined, sweet little girl — oh la! la! such a give away! 
You couldn't find one more naive." 

"Well," Maury began sulkily, "she '' 

^^Basta, my child, basta! You don't suppose I care, 
do you? Have as many affairs as you find amusing, 
only be discreet about it. You weren't last year, you 
know; your work might suffer." 

Her little pat of his shoulder, as she went inside, 
was half a caress ; wholly tantalizing. Maury wanted 
to snatch and slap her; wanted — his boyish face 
flushed — to kiss her, as he had not kissed her for 
ten or more years. She was softer, this summer, in 
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spite of her aloofness; sweeter, and more desirable. 
Beside her, all the other women in the world looked 
not worth while. Maury was enjoying that exotic 
predicament, of being in love with his own wife. 

He confessed as much to Donna Julia, without 
knowing it. "Isn't Sandra a winner?" he exclaimed, 
once when they were watching her and Mrs. Thorpe- 
Foster go off in the launch to Cadenabbia. "Look at 
her in that low-sweeping black hat — she makes other 
women look — ^just women,*' he ended lamely. 

"Which is what they are, not?" Donna Julia, over 
her crochet, smiled. 

"Yes, but " ^ 

"So is Sandra, if you'll look far enough; the won- 
der of her is that she is so much more besides. I 
once knew a man" — ^Donna Julia laid down her work 
in her boundless lap, and gazed at Maury specula- 
tively — "who told me he had written volumes about 
the men of his age, vainly trying to find out some- 
thing about 'em. Finally he had the wit to grab one 
by the neck and fight him. When they had rolled 
about in the dust together for a while, they knew 
each other better. The moral of that," said the old 
lady briskly, "you can find for yourself, or you don't 
deserve it !" 

Maury laughed, a bit confusedly. "I should love to 
roll about in the dust with Sandra," he said with a 
funny ruefulness, "only — you see, Donna Julia, she 
always has her big black hat on !" 

And the moral was to Donna Julia, after all. 



XIII 

JOAN, in the old brown corduroy coat and 
scrunched-up hat, was marking time along a wet 
deck, with Jim. "If ever I come to meet another 
boat!*' she exploded. "Two hours and twenty min- 
utes here in this drizzling barn, without a bite of 
lunch! You good-for-nothing male, why don't you 
go out and tow her in ?" 

Jim smiled at her. "I'm quite happy," said he con- 
tentedly. 

"All that's necessary, I suppose," she scolded, with 
that new underlying tenderness through all her voice. 
"Well, you won't be for long — ^there's Jack Harris, 
of the Clarion^ and Thompson, and half a dozen other 
reporters who' re going to get you — whether you 
watch out or no. What did I tell you?" as two out 
of the knot of men started towards them. 

Jim squirmed. "Oh hang! I wish they'd let me 
alone! No, gentlemen (very firmly), I have abso- 
lutely nothing to say. Mrs. Varrick and I are to be 
married on the tenth of November, as I have already 
told you; there will be no guests at the church, and 
no reception to follow. About my brother-in-law and 
his plans for the winter I know not the first thing; 
now won't you please " 

"Good!" Joan applauded, as the newspaper men 
trailed off after other game. "Only you've got that 
speech too pat, Jim darling — 'Mrs. Varrick and I will 
be married on the' — and so forth : it shows how often 
you've been interviewed, makes 'em see you're used to 
it." 
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"ni never get used to it," growled Jim wrathf ully ; 
"don't want to either. I understand now why Maury's 
always railing against them, these reporter fellows. 
Why can't they let me alone? I'm no celebrity." 

"No, but you're about to marry one," retorted his 
fiancee, modestly ; "didn't you know ?" with a delight- 
ed grin, "that's what the Daily called me this morn- 
ing! 'One of the celebrities New York is proud of 
—oh glory ! And then" — she stopped abruptly. 

"I saw," said Jim quietly; "I read it." 

There had been a sensational resume of Joan's mar- 
riage to Varrick, and the latter's subsequent default- 
ing; also the insinuation that the first husband's death 
had been nowhere recorded, and that it was to be hoped 
(facetiously) that he would not tiresomely appear at 
the church, at the last minute. 

The paragraph had made Jim boil. 

"After all our efforts to have no one know," Joan 
went on disgustedly; "of course it got out through 
Mizzi Densler's seeing the cards, when she went in 
to order her 'At Homes.' Can you imagine Mizzi 
giving 'At Homes,' Jim?" 

"Nothing I can't imagine her doing, except keep- 
ing her tongue still. The only reason I care is for 
you," he added quickly, "you know that, Joan." 

She slipped her arm through his. "I know." And 
for some minutes they walked together, slowly up and 
down ; they were absolutely d^ accord. 

When the boat came creeping in, like a great tor- 
toise, half an hour later. Junior was the first one who 
saw Joan. "It's her!" he bawled, wildly waving his 
hat in the air, "it's her — Mrs. Varrick — hooray! 
Now there won't be only old Grubbs at our house," 
he boasted to MuflFet. "I say, but don't they look 
pleased, she and Dad! Why doesn't this bally old 
boat dock, anyhow ?" 
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At last it did, and Joan held Sandra in her arms. 
"You're glad ?" was the first thing she said to her. 

Sandra reached down and quietly wiped the tears 
from the other woman's wet lashes with a delicate 
handkerchief. I'm glader than you know/' she 
said simply. And then they were drawn into a host 
of details; while Maury and Jim ran after luggage, 
and Muffet and Junior gabbled excitedly with the 
crowd of youngsters who had come to meet them. 

"You were a lamb to send me that cable about 
lending your house, Sandra! — ^but, you understand, 
we didn't want a wedding and all that; we're too 
middle-aged, and besides — ^we want just to get mar- 
ried." 

I see." Sandra gazed at her, was it wistfully? 
And of course, inevitably, there's been a lot of 
talk — in the newspapers and out of it — ^and we 
thought the very best way would be to have just the 
simplest ceremony at the church, with you and Maury 
and Muffet and Junior the only ones there. What a 
dreadful shame Donna Julia got sick and had to stay 
over !" 

"She was terribly disappointed. But Aunt di Velzi 
will take excellent care of her — it's nothing serious 
you know, just a touch of malaria — and she'll see 
you on your honeymoon." Sandra's voice halted over 
the word — no wonder! Honeymoon! So it's to be 
two weeks from to-morrow," her smile had a twist 
to it. 

"Yes" — ^and the light on Joan's acute small face was 
wonderful. "You remember my telling you about that 
moment, Sandra?" It was an odd place to talk of it, 
perched on the end of a steamer trunk ; but Joan took 
no notice. "Well, it has come; and — it was worth 
all I said. I just wanted you to know." 

Sandra moistened her lips. "I am very glad," said 
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she — knowing, though subconsciously, that she lied. 
That she was jealous, yes jealous of Joan and her 
happiness ; that she wanted to strangle the deep con- 
tentment from that voice. "I told Jim, as you wished 
me to," she said — for no reason whatever. 

Joan's lip twitched. "He said you 'broke it to him 
gently' — in about six words," she said soberly. 

"What did you expect me to say?" 

"Exactly what you did," retorted the other. "I'm 
beginning to think I really know you, Sandra." 

"That's nice," said Sandra, placidly. And they both 
laughed; and jumped up from the steamer trunk to 
let the customs inspector open it. 

When they had finished with the luggage, and had 
a sort of tea-lunch at a restaurant, Joan and Jim with 
Junior left them at the door, in Gramercy Park. 
"You'll be tired and want to rest," they said, "we shall 
see you to-morrow." 

And Sandra, with a glance at Maury — who looked 
worn to death — nodded yes. It seemed odd to see 
Joan and Jim go off that way, together, with Junior 
between them. Sandra, going up the steps, with Muf- 
fet between her and Maury, felt somehow odder. 
Joan fitted maternity, though she had never experi- 
enced it. 

"Well, it all seems natural enough" — Maury threw 
down his coat and went through the hall — "hello Kogo, 
everything all right?" 

"Yisseh! 'Scuse, Madame! very great oblige'! 
Very great oblige,' Miss Muffin'' The little butler 
danced about them, delightedly. 

"Then we'll go on up. Dinner early, eh Sandra? 
I'm dead — those devils of reporters wore me out." 

"You shouldn't have talked with them," Muffet was 
looking at him anxiously, as she ran after him up the 
stairs. Muffet had troubles of her own to worry 
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over : Uncle Herndon had not come to meet them, and 
no one had seemed to notice, had said one word about 
it! 

"Where do you suppose Uncle Herndon was ?" she 
asked her mother finally, when they had gone up to 
their rooms, and were resting a bit. 

"Why I'd forgotten all about him," Sandra 
answered indifferently, "he wasn't down, was he?" 

"No, he wasn't." And Muffet gave her a re- 
proachful look: Mamma to forget Uncle Herndon! 
"I'll wait till dinner, and then if he doesn't come I'll 
call him at his club," she decided to herself; "some- 
thing has surely happened, or he'd have sent word. 

But nothing came from him all evening; and when 
Muffet telephoned his club, they said he was not there. 
About nine o'clock — Maury had gone to bed, and 
Sandra was writing notes in the library — ^Muffet heard 
the bell ring. 

She flew to the door and downstairs to the hall, 
cr)ring, "it's you, it's you! oh, Uncle Herndon, where 
have you been ?" 

Her arms went up arotmd his neck; but Kent laid 
his hands on them, and held her away from him, look- 
ing at her — ^looking and looking, htmgrily, devour- 
ingly. Then, with an exclamation, he swept her to 
him ; crushed her and held her, and finally — "Muffet," 
he begged unsteadily, "little child " 

And it was Muffet who with eyes grown suddenly 
a woman's, reached up and gave him her lips. "I — I 
— ah, Herndon !" — under his kiss she burst into tears ; 
and her knees trembling, sank down on the lowest 
step, to cry as though her heart would break. 

It was thus that Sandra found them — she looking 
down coolly from the top of the stairs. "That door 
seems fatal for you, Herndon," she said ironically. 
"Muffet, what's the matter?" 
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"I — I was so happy," sobbed Muffet, "so aw — ^aw- 
fully happy, and glad to see him, and " 

"Well, you don't sound exactly radiant," comment- 
ed her mother; wondering the while as to the mean- 
ing of that gleam in Kent's eye. "Hemdon, aren't 
you ever going to take off your overcoat and come 
up? You two seem suddenly to have taken leave of 
your senses !" 

"I believe we have," returned Kent. "Or found 
them, more likely." 

But she took no notice. 

Just then the bell rang again. Muffet jumped and 
started up the stairs, as Kogo appeared, all suayity, 
to admit — Dolly Devoe and her husband. 

"We just had to run in and take a peek at you," 
Dolly called blithely to Sandra. "We're not going 
to stay more than a minute." 

Kent swore, long and heartily to himself. Still, 
he s'posed it didn't matter much; nothing could mat- 
ter more than Sandra, with her everlastingly cool 
smile. Dash it all, he marched into the library and 
plumped down into a chair. S'posed now he had to 
sit and talk to these fools for an hour, when what he 
wanted — he stole a yearning glance at Muffet, dry- 
eyed but very quiet in her corner by the piano — what 
he wanted was to gather Muffet up in his arms and 
comfort her. Tell her it was all right, not to worry, 
that it was all right, they were there together and 
they loved each other — God, the marvel of it! They 
loved each other. The rest could wait. 

"Do you think so?" Dolly asked him, with sweet 
deference. 

"I — I certainly do," he said firmly, though his eyes 
were vague with guilt. "Always have." 

"How can you say so?" indignantly. "There's no 
more resemblance than " 
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"I meant I think there's a family resemblance," 
Kent pleaded feebly. 

Dolly giggled. "Between Hal's mare and mine? 
How absurd you are!" She told Hal afterwards that 
Herndon Kent acted as though he had been drinking. 
"When I asked him another time where he had been 
all summer, he said 'oh, very well thanks! very well 
indeed!'" 

"Deaf," suggested Hal. "Hernie's getting along 
y'know — ^must be forty-one at least. They all seemed 
a bit queer, though, didn't they? Little girl looked 
downright seedy." 

"They were tired of course ; still " Dolly looked 

thoughtful. "That hateful Mrs. Penn used to tell me 
last spring about meeting Muffet and Mr. Kent rid- 
ing all the time. I hope there's nothing in it — ^but 
there can't be, of course ! Mrs. Maury's far too sensi- 
ble a woman to give her daughter to an old man." 

Hal took his cigarette out of his mouth. "Look 
here, old lady," he said seriously, "if you think that 
when Baby's a young woman of eighteen, you'll have 
the privilege of 'giving' her to anybody, you want 
to put the dream right out of your head! Girls give 
themselves, these days, and pretty freaky people some 
of 'em choose to make presents to, too !" 

Dolly put her face up. "I didn't, did I?" And of 
course he said some absurd things and kissed her. 
Contrary to the rest of young married New York, 
they were still in love ; it may have been because they 
were eccentric and had two babies. 

When they had left, silence seemed to descend on 
the library like a pall. Kent tried to tell about his 
new machine, and how he had missed being at the 
boat on account of a blow-out up at Garrison that 
morning. But conversation dangled, helplessly, and 
in despair Kent rose very soon, and said he must go ; 
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it was no use, he had fotind out long ago, he 
simply could not talk to Muffet and Sandra together. 
Less than ever now that Muffet — ^he forced himself 
to say good-night to her quietly. "But I shall see you 
to-morrow," he said, looking straight into her eyes. 
"Sandra, I thought I might telephone Junior — ^he's 
so keen for motors — and we'd all four go out to the 
Claremont for tea — if you're free." 

"It would be delightful," said Sandra, giving him 
her hand. "We shall unpack to-morrow, that's all. 
So we shall expect you at ?" 

"About four. Good-night." He said it to both of 
them, but he took Muffet in his arms again, and 
held her there for a long moment. When Sandra 
looked up from her desk a few minutes later, Muffet- 
had vanished upstairs. Sandra went on writing 
notes. 

They were to Trotski and Olaf and Mizzi Densler, 
— to all those who had contributed to the Maurys' 
delightful autocracy among the "artistic" of New 
York last winter. Sandra wanted to find out at once 
just where they stood now, and whether she was go- 
ing to have to fight thi§ year for the dais that had 
been hers by acclaim, the fast. So she wrote asking 
all the "idiots" to Joan and Jim's party, next Sunday ; 
"quite informal — just the old Sunday crowd," she 
added. And then bit her lip. It hurt to have to hand 
them bait, her inferiors; hurt? Yes! Sandra flung 
her pen away, and rose out of her chair to stand re- 
bellious, vacillating, with the notes in her hand. The 
fire was temptingly near— and, she might quite as 
well admit it, to go half way after any human crea- 
ture lacerated something in her; what she believed 
was her one sensibility : pride. That is an inaccurate 
word for the motive that possessed Sandra; self -con- 
sideration is perhaps a better. In the light of that had 
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she, years ago, analyzed her love for Maury, for 
Muffet, for her mother — analyzed it, to take it up in 
her strong slender hands and break it to pieces. Only 
she had forgotten to throw the pieces away; she had 
let them lie — and as such things will, they gravitated. 
Just how close-knit they had become again, Sandra 
did not know yet; she only knew that that self-regard 
of hers was getting troublesome. 

To snub it, she rang for Kogo, and gave him the 
notes. "Post them at once, please." 

"Yis, madam!'' 

"And Kogo— what time is it ?" 

"I think 'leven clock, madam. Madam like, I go 
see?" 

"No. Eleven is near enough, no doubt. You may 
go — good-night, Kogo." 

"Yis, madam! Thank you, madam. Good-night." 

Sandra went back into the library. She felt un- 
naturally restless, it may have been because the house 
was so quiet ; for she always felt in contrasts. No 
sense in going to bed for hours yet ; she would only 
lie there in the dark and think. Neither thinking nor 
the dark was agreeable. 

She turned on every light in the charming, lamp- 
hung library. It was a room that tmfolded under 
light, like a woman under her lover's smile. Be- 
neath the warm caress, all the rich grace of the old 
Italian walnut glowed as though alive; the wine and 
amber tapestries shone through a soft haze of over- 
threaded gold ; the books against their sombre casings 
melted into one smooth mass of splendid parti-color; 
the old rugs lost their pattern to become gorgeous 
vague pools of velvetness; creamy marbles caught at 
life and the light jealousy, roses in thin Venice jars 
drooped over each other, pink and white and crim- 
son-petalled — ^mellowed, lost identity. The room was 
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that intoxicating riddle: a woman who knows herself 
loved. 

Sandra, who had made it, drew in her breath in 
slow delight. It was a long time since she had really 
seen that room ; she had been too busy coming in and 
going out of it. Now she moved about enchanted, 
touching the draperies, picking up the delicate bibelots, 
letting her long fingers run down the slim forms of the 
carved chairs ; her beauty-worshipping soul drank deep, 
recklessly. And only one spot in the warm place drove 
her back : the lofty austere mantle-piece that came like 
a shock, a chute of cold water, where its white stone 
broke the glow and color all about. Over it — Sandra 
gazed, fascinated — ^was a portrait of herself. Tall, 
exquisite, delicate head set wonderfully upon the ta- 
pering, fine-boned body; supple draperies of gray 
wreathing down from the ivory of the face and 
shoulders — ^the thing was all line. Line, rare, dis- 
tinct, unique in its flawlessness, but — Sandra looked 
from it to the cold mantle-piece, and wanted to 
scream. Where was color, radiance, the glory of 
light? 

That, it came to her spitefully, belonged to life. 
The room that she had made, in its inanimation had 
more of life than she. Perhaps — though her face was 
strained, her eyes looked whimsically — perhaps it was 
her own soul which had been transmitted, living there 
in that colorful room ; with just a reminder of the body 
there above the mantle-piece. Her soul — ^pah! dis- 
gustedly, her soul and all of her was dead. What 
emotional drivel she was talking! She, who for 
eleven years and more had never known a sensation, 
save mild pleasure. 

She settled herself to read; but it was impossible. 
Visions, memories, bits of dreams, chased across the 
pages, insistently. Days out of her girlhood, stormy, 
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always rebellious; wild vigils of her early married 
life, when Maury was beginning to find her able of 
substitution; numbing, dragging centuries of that 
period when she was slowly throttling herself, crawled 
by, interminable, even as memory. And the broken, 
fitful gusts of this past year — ^what did they mean? 
Where would be their period ? 

"I ought never to have told Joan that story" — 
Sandra rose, and began to pace up and down, as 
though already feeling bars round her. "It's that that 
has broken my peace. I was a fool." 

Ah, but you are not supreme, my dear Sandra! 
You may dominate yourself as God, but there are 
forces of life, of passion that will play about you as 
long as, living or a phantom, you remain in the world. 
You may cast out love and sufTering for yourself, but 
can you cast them out for Joan? for Maury, for Hern- 
don ? in whose eyes to-night you saw that strange new 
gleam? You cannot. For those outside yourself you 
can only look on; and annotate. You have the in- 
conveniences of death, without the privileges of im- 
mortality. You have chosen to make your life an 
epigram, rather than a truth; and you need expect 
nothing else than an occasional fight between the 
two deadly enemies, when some creature who is liv- 
ing candidly, touches you. As inevitably such will 
touch you. The question is bound to raise itself in 
your mind: have I chosen wisely? had I not better 
have kept what I had and borne with it? It is the 
question of every woman. The answer — always — 
is yes. And again, yes. 

To women the only thing of any value in life is 
the thing they have last discarded. 

Not irrelevant to this, Sandra suddenly stopped pac- 
ing and went swiftly upstairs to Maury's room. She 
had an imperative desire to look at him, the central 
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figure of her questionings. She stole into his room, 
and over to his bed. 

It was one of Maury's childishnesses to keep a night- 
light burning; he said it made him have night-mare 
to sleep in tike dark. So Sandra had no trouble in 
distinguishing the tossed brown head with its short- 
cropped curls, the beautiful straight profile outlined 
against the pillow. She stood there and looked down ; 
and something within her — like ice — snapped sharply. 
She was a woman, she was only thirty-seven — less 
than thirty-seven if one went by physiological evidence 
— she had lived to herself for a dozen years; and the 
forces of life had come no nearer than the outer circle 
of her friends. Mind, will power might dominate, 
could for long stretches she had proved, but the time 
when the organism revoked — ^turned inexorable, and 
demanded its pound of flesh — would come. It was 
come. 

Maury in his sleep stirred. She bent over him. 
"You fellows let me alone," he murmured, "what did 
I know about the silly statue? Just let y'rself drift, 
and here y'are!" 

Poor child ! Sandra carefully drew the covers closer 
round him. He dreamed always of that tiresome 
statue, of which he had been so innocent, which had 
brought him such a deal of trouble. Where else in 
the world, Sandra wondered, could such a little thing 
have marked a man, than in this unaccountable Am- 
erica? Trifles made you, lifted you in an hour to 
reign a god; trifles knocked you over — in an instant, 
to lie in the rubbish. A child with too many toys it 
was, primed with caprice. Maury was mumbling; 
repeating, "Just let y'rself drift, and here y'are!" 
Sandra smiled pitifully. How like his ingenuousness, 
to give his whole character away in his sleep! She 
wanted to lean down and run her fingers through his 
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thick hair, smooth his forehead, take his head upon 
her breast ; she wanted to feel his arms go round her, 
and his breath upon her cheek ; she wanted — oh God ! 
to touch his lips just once. Then let the ice congeal 
again; but just once — her nails dug into her tender 
palms, she covered her face and trembled. Fiery 
knives seemed plunged into her back; yet she was 
cold, freezing. 

Man who think that you know woman, she lives 
her life in the hours when you sleep. And when you 
waken, she is someone else. 
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XIV 

AFTER a night spent for the most part bolt up- 
right in his chair, over a pipe that he forgot 
to smoke, Kent went early, next afternoon, to 
Gramercy Park. He asked the butler for Mrs. Maury, 
and fotmd, as he had hoped, that Sandra was at home. 
Junior was not to appear until four o'clock, so Kent 
reflected — snapping the clasps of his gloves restlessly, 
as he waited in the music room — ^there would be an 
hour for him to "have it out" with Sandra. 

Directly he had shaken hands with her, "I am in 
love with Muflfet," he said baldly. 

Sandra sat down. "I am sorry you have found it 
out," was all she said. 

"Why — what do you mean?" His bewilderment 
was so sincere, Sandra almost laughed. At the same 
time she was conscious of pitying such simplicity. 

"I mean that I have known it for some time, since 
before we went away in fact, but that I was hoping 
you would not discover it. As a subconscious influ- 
ence, it was doing you such immense good; whereas 
now " 

"Yes — now?" Kent waited impatiently. Still he 
was standing. 

"Why now it's over; that's all. Which means that 
— at least for a while — Muffet will be no longer a 
pleasure to you, a relaxation. She — do sit down, 
Hemdon, you look so menacing." 

"She won't be a pleasure to me, a relaxation?" 
Kent thumped into a chair. "Good God! I should 
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hope not. What I want MuflFet to be to me, my dear 
Sandra, is — ^well, scarcely that/' he added, looking at 
her steadily. 

Sandra's features stiffened a little. "You surely 
don't imagine she can become anything else — you 
aren't so utterly callous as that, Herndon?" 

"Callous — ^you mean thick-headed, I suppose? 
Well then, yes — I am. I admit, I'd have thought it 
preposterous myself, if MuflFet hadn't shown me last 
night that — it wasn't." 

'^Muffet? Shown you — ^what are you thinking of, 
please, Herndon?" Her voice was rather shrill, for 
Sandra. "If you are trying to make me think — I 
mean to say, if you are amusing yourself with " 

"Now look here, Sandra/' the broker turned to her 
squarely, as he would have done to another man, an- 
other business man, "it's clear you don't understand 
the facts: I love Muflfet, MuflFet loves me: d'you 
see?" 

Sandra broke into a ringing laugh. The echo of 
it sounded theatrical, even to herself. "My good 
Herndon, now you are making it too much of a joke. 
MuflFet loves you — really !" 

"She does," declared Kent with such quiet con- 
viction that it brought the woman up sharp in her 
chair. 

"And on what do you base this extraordinary con- 
clusion ?" 

"On the fact of one moment." 

"One moment ? Do let us have it, please !" 

"Last night, when I came in, she met me down- 
stairs at the door. As always before, I kissed her." 

"Well?" 

"Well, it wasn't as before, that's all. The min- 
ute I saw her, I knew it; and she — she knew it, too. 
It was the first time in her life that she didn't call 
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me *Uncle Herndon/ And you saw how upset she 



was." 



And so that is all? Because you kissed her, and 
she behaved a little strangely, cried — ^perhaps it does 
seem to her she's getting a bit too old to be kissed 
like a little girl — and because, by a mere chance, she 
didn't happen to call you 'Uncle,' you know she is in 
love with you! Your method of arriving at con- 
clusions is a shade eccentric, now isn't it?" Mocking- 
ly the thick-lashed eyes surveyed him. 

"My dear Sandra" — it remained that phenomenal 
calmness of Kent's that tugged at her own composure 
— "will you tell me something? When a man holds 
a woman in his arms and kisses her, does he know if 
she, as a woman knows it— or does he not? Just 
answer that." 

"Not being a man, my dear friend, how can I?" 
Sandra's voice was as light, as careless as thistledown. 

"Very well, then — I didn't want to be unnecessarily 
brutal— did you, as a woman for the first time, know 
it? Did you, Sandra?" 

Sandra's face might have been made of marble. 
"I do not call you brutal," she said distinctly, "I call 
you — that question from you to me — only unneces- 
sarily coarse." 

"It would be if you had not forced it." 

"In fact the whole situation ( Sandra rose as though 
unable to sit still under what was rising within her) 
— Herndon, can't you see? The — ^the utter gro- 
tesqueness of you — you, after what has been in the 
past — coming here and telling me you love my daugh- 
ter, that my daughter loves you ! Trying to prove it to 
me by — great powers of the sardonic ! — ^my own expe- 
rience ! Herndon ! can't you see the satire of it ? The 
impossibility " 

"It makes good drama, though, doesn't it?" said 
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Herndon deliberately. "As such I should think it 
would appeal to you. Formerly, our— our tragi- 
comedy has seemed to entertain you." For the life 
of him he could not help it, though he never forgot 
to his dying day the way she quivered under it. Their 
scores stood tied, at that moment. 

"Sorry," he said unswervingly, as she still stood 
there silent, "but you must remember that before — 
last winter, in this very room — ^you told me you con- 
sidered all that past merely a youthful blunder. Not 
uninteresting episode in your life's farce. Later, to 
Maury and me, you spoke of our agitation over it as 
a rather regrettable crudity. You see, Sandra, you 
must not be astonished if you find that you have 
taught us all the lesson you have dinned at us so 
thoroughly. To me also, I can tell you at last, twenty 
years ago has come to mean a youthful blunder." 

Sandra sat down again, slowly. No one who had 
suffered at the hands of fier philosophy could have held 
it against her just then. For — ^inevitably — the philoso- 
phy was hurting herself, with a bitterness not to be 
computed. 

"AH that you say is very logical, Herndon." The 
delicate face had never been more emotionless, more 
composed. "It hangs together perfectly; and, from 
my point of view, the attitude that I have held all 
along, it is — you have proved it — quite unanswerable. 
But you must remember, though I ought out of con- 
sistency to stand back now, there is Maury. Maury 
never regarded the past as a — er — youthful crudity, 
my dear Herndon. He was persuaded by me to pro- 
nounce it such; but I think if you will look back and 
remember how much persuading it took " 

"Oh, I expect Maury to make a row," answered 
Kent doggedly. "He'll have some high-flown ideas 
such as he keeps only for other people, and beautifully 
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overlooks when it comes to himself. But look here, 
Sandra, the fact remains — Maury or no Maury, I 
love Muffet. She loves me. And I intend to marry 
her." 

"So !" Sandra's laugh this time was a marvel, even 
to herself. It was absolutely good humored, even a 
wee bit indulgent. After all, her philosophy tri- 
umphed, in enabling her to readjust like lightning; to 
regain poise, and exactly the right position on the 
field, at an instant's notice. "So it's a declaration of 
war? You always have gone straight for what you 
wanted, haven't you, Hemdon — ^and got it?" 

"Not always." He regarded her steadily. "But I 
intend to this time. I — well, Sandra, Muffet is the 
woman. I can't say any more." 

"No, you can't." Sandra was growing paler and 
paler, while her smile grew more and more brilliant. 
Her face was a phantom, dominated by that inexor- 
able light. "It's for Muffet to say now, and Maury. 
And (she drew a long breath — ^was it of reassur- 
ance?) I am afraid you are going to find yourself 
mistaken in Muffet — ^the way she feels, I mean. She 
has been with Junior every moment all summer, they 
were inseparable ; and something more, I noticed, than 
the good pals they've always been. You are forty- 
one, Herndon; Muffet eighteen. And — youth calls 
to youth" — the stupendous satire, the insinuation 
every word she spoke to him would gather round 
itself, the persistent drama of it all nearly choked 
her — "is it not so? Have you not found? Youth 
calls to youth !" 

"Oh, does it?" returned Kent grimly. Pitiably, for 
her, the past had never been farther from his mind. 
There was no double meaning to anything, no other 
figures on the stage but just himself and Muffet. 
"Well, we'll see. Give it a chance, and me a chance, 
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and let that decide. I only wanted to play square, I 
wanted to tell you beforehand. Before I'd said a 
word to Muffet." 

**I see. I suppose I ought to thank you, but — 
Maury can do that, when you talk with him." She 
smiled at him, sarcastically. "And meantime, I've 
to change before that car comes. You'll excuse me ?" 

He rose, courteously. Then somehow he felt that 
he ought to say something — the past did rush over 
him on a great significant sea, which carried all the 
portent of "the last time." "I just want to say, San- 
dra," he ventured awkwardly enough — he was al- 
ways a failure at burials — "that I hope that — that 
blunder we shared — ^that it means something to you 
besides bitterness. You said, even way back then, 
that you knew it wasn't love — ^the real thing, you 
know — I see now that it wasn't. And — well, I want 
you to have the real thing as I have it, that's all, 
Sandra." He put out his hand with a mighty sin- 
cerity. 

She laid hers in it: did they look together into a 
grave ? "Thank you, Herndon." The long lashes hid 
her eyes completely but her voice — Kent thanked 
God! — was for once not quite steady. "I — thank 
you." It was as though she tried to say more; then 
was gone, swiftly. 

In her own room she changed and put on her hat 
with that absorption in the trivial, which she had 
used to convince herself that the emotional existed 
not. In the back of her mind, nevertheless, knocked 
that persistent query : Muffet — ? Muffet — ? Muflfet 
— ? The point of the plot was Muffet, now. Going 
downstairs, it came to Sandra that she had never 
been so tired in all her life. The serene, sun-filled 
months at Bellagio seemed ages off, or never to have 
been at all. Her strange mad mood of the night 
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before too had vanished into unreality; this weary 
numb automaton was the real herself. 

She went down, and got into the machine, glad 
that Muffet and Junior had greeted HemdQn before 
her coming. Muffet shared with her the back-seat. 
Aside from appearing rather uncommunicative, the 
young girl was quite natural; once in a while she 
called her mother's attention to some house they passed, 
or commented enthusiastically on the machine; then^ 
when they had crossed the Park and turned into the 
Drive, she leaned back till her head was at right angles 
with her body, and her eyes could see only sky. San- 
dra wondered what she was thinking of. If it was of 
Kent and that short moment at the^door — but no, it 
couldn't be. She had seemed perfectly herself at 
breakfast, and all day, running about arranging her 
things — ^no, Kent was mistaken; in his desire, he had 
overpersuaded himself. Sandra was sure of Muffet. 
She had to be sure: for a woman's former lover to 
marry her daughter would be too impossible! Out 
of the question, even in this garish city built and fed 
on melodrama. The Playwright, whoever He was, 
must avert it; must bring forth some counter-plot to 
relieve the sensationalism. Sandra — ^these stupid 
nerves! impatiently — could not stand sensationalism 
and laugh at it ; as she might have done a year ago. 

"Well, if that isn't too awf'lly ripping! there's 
Mrs. Maury," told a vaguely animated voice as the 
car stopped before the Claremont. "Wait a minute, 
Johnnie, I must just run and speak to her — ^we've 
always been so awf'lly intimate — we have the same 
temperament and all." And a vision — a tornado in 
terra cotta — ^bore down upon Sandra. 

"Uh-huh, my dear, it's me, Mizzi," she explained 
agreeably, kissing Sandra before the latter had time 
to realize what was happening. "Hello, cherie," to 
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Muffet with another kiss, "I saw in the papers this 
morning that you were back. Now do bring your 
men, and come up and tea with us — I've Jolmnie 
Clarges with me, and Folljr La f aye (Folly's my new 
understudy) and we'll just have a jolly little party. 
No, no, I insist" — already she was drawing them into 
the hotel — ma Mre, I insist! I want to be just aw- 
f'Uy nice to you this winter. Mr. Kent, do bring 
that sweet boy and come on in." 

Sandra wanted to shriek. Mizzi patronizing her! 
wanting "to be nice to her" ! She met Herndon's gaze 
of baffled wrath, and all but screamed aloud. It was 
too funny. But one thing, it was a straw ; hinting the 
oncoming gust of rebuff that she had been unsure of. 

She met John- Clarges as it were en grande tenue; 
John, who had dared to be cool to Maury on account 
of his own stupidity, was made to feel as though he 
sat with his cuffs off. "And this is Miss Lafaye?" 
Sandra asked. They had all sat down, and she found 
herself next a chair ful of velvet and white fur, some- 
where iri which there was supposedly a person. 

"Oh ye-us!" two unbelievably red lips appeared 
between a froth of fur and more of hat. "But do 
call me Folly; I think it's so bourgeois to say *miss' 
among ourselves, don't you ? Dearest Mizzi was just 
saying how d'accord we all are, amies particular es, 
n'est ce pasf* ♦ 

"Is it hard for you to follow her?" Sandra asked 
John Clarges, with what consideration! "French I 
remember is not among your so varied accomplish- 
ments. You should speak more slowly for him, Miss 
Lafaye." , 

Kent eyed her approvingly. Why didn't Sandra 
always hand 'em out like that? Dam-fool Qarges 
ought to have better sense anyway, than to be trot- 
ting round with a lot of actresses. And there was Muf- 
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fet — he had seen to it that she sat between himself and 
Junior — ^tongue-tied, when he spoke to her, poor lit- 
tle girl. To be alone with Muffet — ! Kent's eyes 
glowed. 

"Johnnie's so clever," drawled Mizzi, buttering 
toast, "you have no idea what temperamental i-deas 
he's got for my theatre. You knew of course that I'm 
having a theatre built for me?" she asked Sandra. 

"I might have known," supplemented Mrs. Maury 
gravely. 

"She deserves it," said Clarges largely; "she de- 
serves it. That's what I said when they came after 
me — er — ^her managers, I mean. 'Now, you're a man 
of judgment, Mr. Clarges,' they said; 'you have the 
intelligence to know talent when you sit on the other 
side of the footlights from it, and we want your opin- 
ion: will it be worth our while to build Miss Dens- 
ler a theatre? Do you consider her a good invest- 
ment? We want your opinion.' " 

"Dam good business men, those fellows," com- 
mented Hemdon. 

"Of course, though, they took into consideration 
that Johnnie's awf'lly fond of mel' Mizzi reminded. 

"Yes, that's what I meant — er — ^that is " Kent 

floundered helplessly. And Sandra refused to aid him 
when she saw the uncomfortable red flood Clarges' 
smug white face. 

"The theatre's just too chid" came from amongst 
the billows of white fox; "all in mauve 4nd garnet, 
and the lights are purple grapes. It was darling 
Mizzi's esprit that designed all that, of course. Isn't 
she hors de concoursf 

"I'd say yes if I knew what it means," said San- 
dra flippantly. 

Mizzi laughed languidly. "That's one for your ac- 
cent, dear. Folly thinks she's French: that's why 
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she wears hats that come to her chin. Johnnie, give 
Mrs. Maury a muffin, there's a duck! My dear, I'm 
simply mad about your frock — it's too temperamental 
for words. Oh, I do love women who dress from 
their inner selves, don't you?" 

"What's that ?" demanded Junior, crashing into con- 
versation with both feet. This summer Muffet had 
reminded him that he was older now, and shouldn't 
sit so glum when there were people. 

Mizzi took an unhurried survey of him from be- 
neath the hair which had undergone a slight change, 
to accommodate this season's terra cotta. "The inner 
self?" She gave him a dreamy smile — ^he was a 
good-looking boy. "The inner self is— dear boy, you're 
too young to understand ; but" — she lowered her voice, 
they sat next to each other — "some time when we're 
alone I'll try to explain to you. I'm at home on 
Sundays," she added with a slow, mysterious smile; 
"but Tuesdays to real friends — ^telephone me some 
time." And Junior, though he thought she had pe- 
culiar hair, decided she was all right. He remem- 
bered Jack Michaelson's saying that a man ought to 
be seen round with smart actresses once in a while; 
set him up with the older fellows — ^gave him tone. 
Junior made a mental note against next Tuesday. 

"I hope you're not too disappointed about the 
things they say of your statue," Sandra was saying 
sweetly to John Clarges; "even the cleverest ama- 
teur cannot always judge an original, you know." 

"Nor the cleverest artist, either, apparently," re- 
torted the millionaire. "I am afraid if Maury had 
heard what Miiller and the other Europeans who were 
over said about him " 

"Mr. Clarges" — with a directness that was all the 
more impressive because she so seldom used it, San- 
dra put down her cup, and looked John in the eye — 
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**we might much better understand this situation at 
once. As it is, we're rather tardy in discussing it. 
You were the one to whom my husband spoke when 
he gave what they are pleasec to call his decision 
about that bust; you know what he said, and that it 
was said most indefinitely. The only thing I cannot 
understand, is how you can have let people — this 
whole country — ^think that Maury showed the ignor- 
ance they said he did with regard to it. Why have 
you not come out long before and made the state- 
ment — ^it would have been so simple! — *I urged Mr. 
Maury for an answer about the bust, and he said, 
with considerable hesitation, that it looked as though 
it might be the original?' If you had given just that 
to the press — why did you not, Mr. Clarges ?" 

My dear lady," said the man of money irritably, 
I am really not used to being held to account for my 
actions." 

"No, he's not," echoed Mizzi and Folly, acting as 
chorus. 

"Besides, Maury didn't hesitate; he said right out 
that it -was the genuine article. And deuced silly ass 
he made me look, too," Clarges always took on Eng- 
lish as self-confidence evaporated. "Started me 
crowing at the top o' me lungs about the prize I'd 
got ; about giving the bally thing to the New Gallery 
and " 

"You must by this time have convinced yourself 
that he even wrote the famous letters," Sandra sug- 
gested dryly. , 

"The letters-K)h, well " 

"And went to Blois and stubbed his toe, and made 
up a marvellous story for the benefit of your dealer 
in Paris," this Sandra, whose lip curled in the de- 
fence of Maury, was a new creature to Hemdon. He 
stared at her. 
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"Really, Mrs. Maury " Clarges' bad temper in- 
creased in proportion as his defence diminished. 

"But I can't say I think you've been very clever 
about it," said the lady calmly; "for one day this 
extraordinary country will turn a back somersault, as 
it never fails to do, and when Maury's star begins to 
ascend, what do you think they'll say about your hav- 
ing hid behind his apron? There are advantages 
to this press, you know, it dig's back and hauls out 
the truth of the past, as a rule. The only thing it 
must lie about is the present. But I should think you 
would be rather nervous about that day when some 
one will actually remember that Maury never heard 
of the statue until you took him to it; that the story 
that was handed round with it came through you, was 
concocted to fool you — ^by some one evidently aware 
of your possibilities in that direction ; that the letters 
so proudly copied in the papers were purchased at a 
fabulous price by you, and, for your benefit, no doubt 
written by the cunning hand that plotted them. I 
should think, Mr. Clarges, that to a man of your 
great intelligence," never had Sandra's face been more 
convincingly serious, "it would occasionally give a 
shiver of apprehension, that day when these ingenu- 
ous people suddenly become aware that it has been 
you all the time who have blundered, and not Maury. 
You know," she reminded them all with a little smile, 
"somewhere there is some one who knows the truth 
about that bust. I am inclined to think that soon 
we shall all know." 

She was talking absolutely in the air, solely to 
disconcert Clarges; but the effect was spectacular. 
Mizzi stopped dearing her, and became almost hum- 
ble ; Folly showed as much as a nose and one dimple 
in her eagerness to ask questions; and Herndon 
wanted to go round and clap her on the shoulder and 
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cry "Bully!" Good God! what a woman! The scene 
she had been through that afternoon, the spiritual 
turmoil she must be in, and yet she sat there calmly 
"giving it to Clarges off the griddle — ^and I bet it 
bums him, too," added Kent. 

"You speak mysteriously, Mrs. Maury," the mil- 
lionaire forced a strained smile, "as though you knew 
something." 

"Perhaps I do," Sandra was gathering up her 
coat ; "then again — ^but you have your chance yet, you 
know. There is nothing" — with a delicate contempt 
— "that endears one more to this strange nation than 
a broken and contrite heart, bared in confession." 

"If you hate the country so, why do you live in it ?" 
snapped Clarges. 

"I don't hate it. I only like to sharpen my tongue 
occasionally on it — ^and its art patrons." Clarges 
could gladly have strangled her for that insolent, cool 
smile. "Such a delightful tea," she told Mizzi, ris- 
ing. "Muffet, dear, are you ready?" 

"But, mamma, why did you get him so angry?" 
asked Muffet, going out to the car. "That can't help 
Maury any?" 

It was the first word Sandra had heard her say that 
afternoon, except a good-day and good-by to Mizzi. 
"He was angry because he was afraid," said Sandra 
distinctly; "and it will help Maury very much to 
have him afraid. Because other people will know. 
By to-night," she reflected comfortably, "Mizzi will 
have told most of New York; and she'll tell the rest 
to-morrow morning." 

"Oh!" And Muffet lapsed again into silence, as 
they started on the homeward drive. 

It was dark when they started; by the time they 
reached Gramercy Park the lamps had had to be lit. 
"One of 'em doesn't work very well," said Junior 
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when he had helped his aunt and MuflFet from the car. 
**Uncle H., have a look at this left lamp, won't you?" 

The two went round to the front of the car. "Come 
on up in just a moment," called Hemdon. He waited 
to see Muffet look back over her shoulder. At that 
instant, round the corner, without a toot of warning, 
whirled a big Mercedes, cutting a jagged turn, swerv- 
ing as though to dash Hemdon and Junior off their 
feet. Sandra stood frozen with horror, but 

"Herndon!" screamed Muffet, and the cry told her 
mother her soul. 

There was no collision. By one of those eternal 
automobile miracles it was all over in thirty seconds, 
and the men in the case laughing over it. But Muf- 
fet went upstairs white as a little ghost, and Sandra 
seemed rooted to her place by the door. 

^' Does it?" Kent asked her triumphantly, joining 
her in the vestibule. "Youth calls to youth ? I think 
not!" 

"I'll wait for Junior," she answered draggingly. 

"And I" — Kent's voicie exulted — ^"will go on up." 

He found Muffet taking off her wraps in the li- 
brary. All he did was to walk over and take her coat, 
untie her little bonnet and lay it on the table; then 
he picked her up in his arms, and without a word sat 
down with her in a big chair by the fire. 

Muffet did not look at him. But her slim arms 
stole round his neck, her cheek rested against his, and 
she lay trembling a little. "I — I thought you were 
going to be killed," she said unsteadily. "If you had 
been I " 

He kissed her. In all his life Kent had never kissed 
a woman like that. And the reason is simple, for he 
had never before loved a woman. "Muffet, dear, will 
you marry me?" he asked with a gentleness that sat 
wonderfully on him — hard-living, world-worn man 
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of stocks and bonds. "I — ^I " the gentleness gave 

way to somethitig fiercer, more ardent — "I adore you ! 
I'll make life glorious for you — ^you shall be mine, 
mine absolutely! — ^and I and all I've got shall be 
yours. Sweetheart — ^little girl, tell me!" 

She sat away from him for a moment, her gray 
eyes supernaturally bright. She started to speak. 
"But there's no need," her head went down to rest on 
his shoulder again, "I told you last night. Oh, Hern- 
don, isn't it strange and ft^aMtiful? And I shall have 
my little house at last! And you'll love it, too?" wist- 
fully. 

"Love it — ah, God!" He caught her to him, cov- 
ered her lips, and they were silent. 

A boy ran gayly upstairs and threw open the li- 
brary door. "All right now. Uncle H. ! I've fixed 

it so that " his voice choked, strangled. His eyes 

fled from what they saw. "It's not true, it's not 
true," he cried passionately. "It's a horrible lie!" 
And he hurled himself out and down the stairs. 

Sandra, who had sent him, was still there at the 
door. 

She laid her hand on his arm. "Junior " 

He shook her off. "Let me go! It's not true, I 

say. It's Oh, I guess I'm crazy. Aunt Sandra, 

don't mind me! But MuflFet and Uncle Herndon 
" He turned away blindly, opened the door. 

"Where are you going?" repeated Sandra, starting 
after him. "Don't go like this. Junior, it's " 

"I don't know where I'm going," said he grimly; 
"but don't you or any one ever call me that name 
Junior again! Do you understand?" he blazed. "I'm 
a man!" 



XV 

<<Ti ^AURY, I want to speak to you." 
^yJI^ ^'Ebbenef Maury looked up, startled, 
from something he had been reading. San- 
dra never came to his studio, except by invitation. 
What could be the matter? He put the soiled bit of 
paper in his hand carefully away. "Won't you sit 
down?" with excessive politeness. 

Sandra laid aside her furs, and took a straight- 
backed chair. She needed it, for the scene that was 
coming. 

"I was late this morning, and when I came down 
you had gone. So — I had to speak to you — I came 
here. You were not in last night." 

"Well ?" Maury's voice added crossly, "what of it ?" 

"You did not see Muffet — or Hemdon?" 

"No. What of that, either?" 

"They" — Sandra gazed fixedly at a sketch of her- 
self on the east wall — "they care for each other. They 
wish to marry." 

^'Marryf* shouted Maury, springing up. "Muffet 
and Kent marry? Ha! ha! ha! You send Kent to 
me," his face usually so childlike was ugly with emo- 
tion, "I'll show him how much chance he has of mar- 
rying Muffet! The dog! — let him keep out of our 
affairs, can't he? But no" — slowly — "I suppose you 
let him in on them too long ago to chuck him out 



now." 
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They weren't our affairs then," as Maury grew 
furious Sandra invariably grew tranquil. "They were 
mine, please remember." 

1851 
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"Well, rather!" All his softness of the summer 
dropped away and left Maury just crude male ; bitter 
with the remembrance that his wife had had a lover. 
"And I suppose that now you can sit in the stalls, as 
you say, and laugh at this, too: your lover wanting 
to marry your child ! It's certainly good drama, that ! 
It's a masterpiece !" 

"It is twenty-one years since Hemdon was my 
lover," Sandra never flinched. She had finished with 
all that yesterday. The training of those ages under 
ice was standing her in good stead. "And — one im- 
portant point that you should realize, Muffet also 
wants to marry Herndon." 

"I don't believe it !" Maury had left his chair, and 
was walking excitedly up and down. "Kent's talked 
to her — the blackguard — ^tried to persuade her. She's 
a tender-hearted little thing. But a child like that to 
fall in love with a man older than her father — ^it's 
absurd, it's preposterous! I don't believe a word of 
it!" 

"You will when you have talked with MuflFet." 
Sandra watched him a little sadly. She felt like 
Maury's grandmother to-day; the whole world's 
grandmother. "Muffet will make you realize." 

"Shan't talk with her," declared Maury, walking 
faster and faster; "you needn't ask me, because I 
shan't do it. This is your affair. I'd never have had 
Kent in the house again but for you." 

"And Muffet," appended Sandra. "Muffet in- 
sisted that you send for him, I believe? I insisted 
that you request him to come again, as usual." 

"Yes ; and what's been the end of it ?" cried Maury. 
A jolly mess you've got things in, as result. Eh 
hien, you needn't talk to me," he told her sullenly. 
"I wash my hands of the whole thing — ^111 have noth- 
ing to do with it But if that scoundrel Kent comes 
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skulking round my house" — ^the handsome face grew 
suddenly livid — "I'll shoot him! He got off once, 
thanks to Jim's interference, but he'll not get off 
again, I can tell you!" 

"Then you love yourself better than Muffet ?" sug- 
gested Sandra calmly. 
What do you mean?" 

It is nothing to you if Muffet loves Hemdon ; you 
refuse to listen or to talk about that. All you heed is 
that the man whom you hate as your mortal enemy 
seems again to be getting the better of you. Aren't 
you making yourself rather childish, Maury?" 

"Well, I'll be— damned!" Maury tumbled into a 
chair, and regarded her with a sort of helpless fury. 
"Childish! Good Lord!" Somehow, though, he 
could think of nothing further to say. 

"Well, do you consider it manly to set yourself 
high dictator, and say that because you don't like 
Hemdon no one in your family shall — or that your 
daughter can love only where you agree with her 
preference? That's rather too mediaeval for you, 
really, Maury!" 

"It's only natural," muttered he. "How could I feel 
any way else than I do about Kent? Do you suppose" 
— something suddenly occurred to him — "that if Muf- 
fet knew what I know she wouldn't feel the same 
way ? Certainly she would !" 

"I don't know." 

"Well, I do ! And that's the way we'll end this af- 
fair, now before it's begun. You shall tell Muffet the 
truth." 

"No!" Muffet's mother declared in a voice of ice. 
"No, I shall not. Tell Muffet that I— oh !" Anger or 
something so like it as to startle Maury flooded the 
clear pale face. "You're talking wildly," said San- 
dra shortly. 
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"I'm not. I'm quite sincere. You know I adore 
Muffet — that I love her better than anything in the 
world " 

Sandra's eyebrows went up. 

"Yes; better than myself," he returned testily, "if 
you do think I'm such a selfish cad. And I refuse to 
let her spoil her life by tying it to Kent's. Do you 
understand, Sandra? I'm not going to have it!" 
The latent Head of the Family stood out in Maury 
then — ^ludicrously, but with a certain dignity as well. 
"I see this way to prevent it, and if you won't tell 
her, I shall." 

Sandra walked over to the window, and stood there 
with her back turned for a full five minutes. Then 
she said lightly: "I suppose, to fit my part in the 
melodrama, I ought to plead with the irate husband 
not to betray me to my innocent daughter, eh, Maury ? 
Go down on my knees, and, ah — recall to his memory 
the various nice things I've been to him, in the course 
of time, and beg him to keep my one secret — that he 
knows," she added with a little laugh. "But I can't 
learn the lines, and besides, the part isn't becoming to 
me — my gown's too long. So — I'll tell Muffet, 
Maury. And you and Herndon," wickedly, "can col- 
laborate over the epilogue." 

"There's nothing you take seriously," Maury looked 
despondent. 

"A mercy, isn't it?" said Sandra from the window. 
"For one thing, because — a taxi's just driven up." 

"The devil!" Maury jumped and started toward 
the door. "I beg your pardon, I " 

"Don't trouble. I quite understand; wives are not 
supposed to be round their husbands' studios, any 
more than round their offices, if they had them. I'm 
going. Only" — ^she stopped, very tall and faintly 
smiling, as the patter of French heels was heard com- 
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ing up the stairs — "don't you think you ought to tell 
Muff et the real reason why she can't go to see Made- 
moiselle Berys?" 

Maury crimsoned. "Those things are different for 
men," he said stiffly. 

"So Eve heard from Mr. Adam, and the world has 
believed it true ever since. AddioT The door let her 
out to let Miss Berys in. The two women looked at 
each other — ^thoughtfully ; and passed on. 

"She cannot be hard," said Bebe, "with that mouth. 
Perhaps she loves him." 

"She can't be all bad," said Sandra, "with those 
eyes. She may even love him." 

They were both right. She — ^the universal she — 
loved him. Maury was created for that purpose: 
that women might make themselves unhappy over 
him, even (one at least) kill themselves for him. 
Chipping marble was merely his incidental raison 
d'etre. 

It occupied him rather desultorily that morning — • 
pretending to finish a neck and shoulders of Bebe, 
while his mind wandered feverishly imong a dozen 
things : Sandra's visit, this damnable news about Muf- 
fet and Kent, the irritation of having Sandra and Bebe 
meet face to face on his doorstep, only two days after 
his return to America — nom d'un pipe! He threw down 
his chisel. "Few de chance!" he told Bebe, "you see, 
I can't work to-day." And he took something from 
his pocket — ^the paper he had been reading when 
Sandra came in. 

"You see this?" 

Bebe was over by a mirror arrangfing her yellow 
curls. The black Pom sat like a fuzzy fly in the mid- 
dle of Maury's great room. 

"Qu'est ce qu'il y af 

"You remember my telling you about the affair of 
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the billiard player? That one at the ScUle Morodof 
'But yes." 

'Well, here's a note from him — a friendly little 
note, madonna! He says: *I saw your picture in the 
Herald, and the announcement of your brother-in- 
law's approaching marriage to Mrs. Noel Varrick. I 
may be sensitive, but I think I might have been asked 
to the wedding. This little billet is just to say I may 
be there, anyway. Donald.' Now what do you say 
to that for impertinence?" 

"But what will you?" Bebe shrugged. "They are 
like that, those persons, and you talked with him, did 
you not? He has heard that you are what they call 
a *swell,' and he thinks to get money from you for 
not making a scene at that wedding." 

"A scene?" 

"Yes ; some blague or other. They have a thousand 
ideas for raising money, ces gargons! If you do not 
reply, he will probably let you have another letter, 
more frank as to terms. It would be well to make him 
a petit cadeaUj so that the affair finishes itself." 

"By Jove, not a bad idea!" Maury took out his 
check-book. "But to give money to that dirty dog of 
a swindler — I hate to have anything to do with him," 
he said, weakening. 

"Giving money is not having anything to do," said 
Bebe serenely. "One never stops to think of those 
people with whom one changes money." 

And Maury wrote a check to "M. Donald," mailing 
it with the suggestion that the recipient might find 
therewith something more amusing to attend than a 
quiet wedding. 

Then he came back to Bebe. 

Before he left Bellagio, Maury had decided defi- 
nitely to end "the affaire Bebe," to keep away from 
Seventy-second Street altogether this winter. He was 
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getting older, he had told himself with a shade of 
pomposity; he needed all the dignity he had to re- 
establish himself and his art this year in America; 
and, besides — ^the tardiness of it quite escaped him — 
it wasn't fair to Sandra. Sandra might not be keen 
for him, Maury argued, but neither was she keen for 
any one else. Sandra was devilish careful of appear- 
ances, he ought to be more so. All this remarkable 
judiciousness, of course, in consequence of Bebe's 
novelty having just begun to wane. Maury as- 
sured himself that he was through with womeit— ex- 
cept as entertainment. 

Whereupon he arrived in New York, found a note 
waiting for him from Bebe, saying she would expect 
him the next evening; and promptly capitulated. It 
would have been too shabby to drop the little thing 
like that, after all she'd given up for him— even to 
living a second winter in New York, which she hated. 
And, devil take it ! Maury never had been able to treat 
a woman shabbily. That was why he had made so 
many women unhappy. He went to Seventy-second 
Street — ^the night after Sandra had stood beside his 
bed, he all unconscious. And Bebe came to the studio : 
it was "on" again. And she told him about her deadly 
summer at Vichy and Aix, and he told her about his 
bizarre contretemps at the billiard rooms — ^and the 
whole history of the statue, which he had never meant 
to tell any one, and so had come about the old order 
of things, and the meeting between Sandra and Bebe 
this morning. 

Maury bit his lip over it more than once that day. 
It put him so beastly in the wrong. When, in reality, 
actually, no man had better intentions than he. And, 
anyway, Sandra knew perfectly well, whatever ironical 
things she might say, those things were different for 
men. He was sorry to have had to seem to force 
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Sandra to tell Muffet that story, but the child's eyes 
must be opened some way, and that had seemed the 
only way. Jolly glad he was that Sandra finally 
showed she felt bad over the disgusting business. As 
for Kent 

Maury had been pretending to listen to a long story 
about Bebe's new sketch. He got up restlessly, and 
said he had to be at home for lunch. Bebe took the 
hint and departed — ^a little crestfallen, but reassured 
by his promise to take her to the Dog Show next day. 
Maury got into a cab and rushed home. He simply 
could not wait to hear the results of Sandra and Muf- 
fet's interview. 

It was Muffet who told him — very white, and with 
deep circles round her eyes; yet with a new, wholly 
womanly assurance. "I felt dreadful for Mamma, 
Maury, but for me, of course, it made no difference — 
no difference at all. I couldn't expect Hemdon to 
love me before I was born, could I? Only — it must 
have been awful for mamma — to have gone through 
all that when she was so young. She must have suf- 
fered horribly.'* 

Since yesterday Muffet understands much that be- 
fore was uncut page to her. 

"You aren't shocked?" Maury stared at her in- 
credulously. "You aren't utterly disgusted — ^with 
Kent and — and the whole sickening string of circum- 
stances?" 

Muffet smiled a little sadly — shook her head. "You 
see, I love Hemdon, Maury." Very simply, "how 
could I be disgusted with him ?" 

To which, though he tried, Maury could find no 
answer. 

"After Mamma told me this morning, I telephoned 
to him," went on Muffet, sitting down in one of the 
dainty rose chairs of her boudoir where they were 
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talking. "I asked him to come round — ^so he did. We 
had a talk." 

"Well ?" from Maury impatiently. He would not sit, 
but stood by the mantle-piece, gnawing his underlip 
and scowling. 

"I did it for Mamma; not oecause I wanted to find 
out an)^hing. Don't look that way, Maury." She 
came up and laid a beseeching little hand on his arm. 
"Sit down here with me," and she drew him over to 
a sofa. "You — you're not sorry that Fm happy ?" she 
faltered, as still he remained unbending. 

"Muffet, child — ^you poor baby," Maury looked at 
her despairingly, "how can you know if you're happy 
or not? Every word you say^only proves your inex- 
perience." 

"Must one have experience to be happy?" inter- 
rupted the child. 

"Well — ^anyway, you're too young to realize the 
frightful importance of all this." 

"No, I'm not!" He saw his own stubbornness in 
Muffet's face, as well as a good many other things 
that were new there. "Only your and my importances 
are different." 

"Tell me yours then," Maury was trying to be pa- 
tient, tactful even. 

"To me the most important thing in the world is 
to love somebody." 

"Somebody worthy," he supplemented. 

"Somebody who loves you," corrected his child. 
What do you mean by worthy, Maury?" 

Why — why — er — some one as fine as you, as un- 
soiled as — ^as altogether good, you know. Somebody 
whom every one respects and admires — ^your equal in 
things." 

"Yes; but who is to be the judge of all that? 
Every one whom I know would say something diflfer- 
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ent. And who," Muffet demanded, "knows me at all, 
to judge? Who knows if I am fine, and unsoiled, and 
all those things you say?" 

"I do. And I must be the judge." Maury drew 
a long breath — ^he had delivered his ultimatum. He 
secretly was frightened. Never before had he had 
five minutes' serious conversation with his lovely lit- 
tle daughter. He watched the red lips set, with a 
firmness that boded trouble. 

"When you married Mamma, did grandmother 
judge?" Muflet's gray eyes demanded the truth. 

"Probably she did. I gave her every opportunity 
to look up my history. Besides, I was not forty-one ; 
I had not knocked about the world for twenty years, 
as this " 

"Be careful," warned Muffet's steady eyes. "What 
is that — ^knocking about the world?" she asked audi- 
bly. 

"It's that that makes fathers unwilling to give their 
daughters to old men," hedged Maury; "it's — it's 
knowing a lot of women one oughtn't to know and 
having flirtations with them. There !" 

"And when men get married, they don't do all 
that?" Is there any more-to-be-dreaded antagonist 
than ingenuousness? 

"They — ^they shouldn't," said Maury, furious with 
himself for reddening. "But if they do, it's differ- 
ent." 

"Why?" 

"Why, because they — ^because they're married, you 
know, and — and that makes those things differ- 
ent." 

"I don't think it does at all, except to make them 
worse. Do you mean that men must be worthy of their 
wives when they marry them, but that after they marry 
them it doesn't matter ? Because that's what you say." 
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Her face was very earnest; she felt that she was get- 
ting to know Maury. And she was almost afraid to 
hear him, for fear she would be disappointed. 

"Hang it, Muffet, I can't help what I say! I may 
be very stupid at putting things — dare say I am; but 
one thing I can state pretty clearly : you're not going 
to marry Hemdon Kent." 

Muffet stiffened. "I am." 

War stood declared. 

"You defy me? You refuse to pay attention to me 
as your father?" 

"I intend to marry the man I love," said Muffet with 
a sort of steady calmness; "no matter if the whole 
world tells me not to. It isn't a question of defiance^ 
it's just something that has to happen." 

"Well — it shan't happen !" said Maury, with lower- 
ing brow. "Kent's been putting all this talk into your 
head ; but he's reckoned without one thing." 

"You?" Muffet showed a touch of impudence. 

"The French law. I'm a French citizen— have been 
ever since I came of age in France. As my daughter, 
you come under French law; and you can never be 
legally married until both your parents give their con- 
sent." 

Muffet gave a low exclamation. "Maury ! you can't 
mean that you — ^you can't mean that you would hurt 
me like that — say you don't mean it, Maury! Say, 
say you don't mean it!" She had gone very white; 
her small hands plucked at his arm — ^her eyes would 
have moved Gibraltar. 

I do mean it," Maury looked away from her. 
Never while I live will I give my consent to your 
marrying Kent. You might just as well put it out 
of your head now — at once." 

Muffet drew away from him — slowly, shrinkingly — 
as from a strange thing that she dreaded. "And you're 
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my father!" was all she said, so low that he had to 
stoop to hear her. "Oh ! go away from me !" she stood 
up suddenly, her little face livid with anger. "Go 
away where I can't see you — where I can forget that 
you're an)rwhere near me! I hate you — I hate you!" 
she was pounding his wrists, beating him toward the 
door with all her might. "You've pretended to love 
me, you've bought me pretty things and taken me to 
hear lovely music, and played with me; and now — 
now, when the first serioiis thing comes, the thing that 
is my whole life — do you hear?" — ^that voice, tense 
with passion, was surely familiar to Maury ; it was, he 
remembered from ten years, Sandra's voice — "the 
thing that is me/' almost screamed Muffet — ^"you 
snatch it from me and throw it away, like — like a 
baby's plaything. You say / don't like this, so she 
shan't have it. Go away from me, Maury! — oh, I'm 
so ashamed of you; I wish that any other man on 
earth were my father!" 

Maury's cheeks burned scarlet. "I'll make you re- 
gret that," he cried; "I am your father, you know, 
and " 

"And I am her mother," very quietly Sandra came 
in and stood by them. "But there is no reason for 
making such a noise as to advertise to the servants that 
the family is having a scene. I heard you from the 
entrance hall." 

"And what of it?" Maury asked irritably. As for 
Muffet, she stood there between them silent. Her 
passion had vanished as quickly as it came, and she 
looked very little and dejected. 

"Why make such a mountain out of it, that's all," 
Sandra was pale, too. Her fine lips were strained al- 
most to a straight line. But she smiled casually. "A 
young girl wants to marry a man her father objects 
to — 3, very every-day circtmistance, if we heard it of 
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any one. Why, because it's our particular young girl, 
should we get in such a state over it ?'* 

"Because we ought to!" declared Maury vehem- 
ently. "It's all very well, Sandra, your trying to take 
everything that happens to us as though it were hap- 
pening to some one else. I can't. It matters to me, 
and I've got to let it matter. Look at this room," he 
flared suddenly, "rose and delicate and sweet, a young 
girl's shell, and then — think of Kent. Do you wonder 
it makes me crazy?" 

Muffet's eyes were on him, dark, burning; could it 
be vindictive? 

"He's possessed her with the idea that she loves 
him. He's got such a hold on her that even that story 
you told her— even the revolting complications of the 
case" — Sandra looked at Maury as though he were 
discussing carrots — "don't move her. She's in a stupor 
of infatuation — no more love than — 
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I should like to hear your definition of love," his 
wife said, with a glance from her unaccountable eyes. 
"It would give us an hypothesis to go on." 

MufFet only gazed, her eyes steadily burning into 
him. She had dropped into a chair. 

"That's neither here nor there," retorted Maury. 
"It all amounts to this : that I refuse to allow Muflfet 
to marry Kent, and that without my consent she can- 
not marry him. I think that MufFet understands that 
now ?" He turned to the young girl — ^her fixed, bright 
stare was embarrassing him. 

Muffet's lips moved. "I think I understand— every- 
thing," came from her monotonously. "It is like the 
butler and the maids : to do what one wants with one's 
own isn't to be allowed. Some one else must be al- 
ways there to stop one. Oh, very well," she stood 
up wearily; "there was the luncheon gong, Mamma. 
Shan't we go down?" 
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A gleam came into Sandra's eye — ^admiration it was, 
of the unchildish attitude. "Let us; you're coming, 
Maury ?" 

"Oh — yes." Maury looked from one to the other 
of them, dissatisfied. They were together, against him, 
he felt sharply. They were two women, one (perhaps 
both) of whom he was thwarting. Super-acute to the 
imaginations of others with regard to himself, he saw 
himself brutal, a monster to them. It cut him. But 
— ^his lips hardened — Muffet should not marry Kent. 
He took his seat at table, with a nonchalance he was 
far from feeling; ordered Kogo to open some cham- 
pagne. "Muffet and you both look dragged," he ex- 
plained to Sandra, "it'll set you up." 

Sandra said nothing. 

Muffet did not open her mouth. 

The meal proceeded, to a monologue by Maury on 
the admirable properties of champagne, and the prob- 
ability of rain before night. On this he had con- 
siderable to say: the country needed rain, they told 
him; the dust in New York was a menace; Maury 
himself would not go out in it. Say what you would, 
America was not a good climate; he thought another 
year they would go back to Rome. (Even this did 
not fetch him a glance from his women folk.) Re- 
porters pestered the life out of a man here; he'd had 
three of them waiting for him at the studio that morn- 
ing, begging for a "story." Always a story! He 
had one he could give them, all right, if he chose; 
(with an important wag of the head) one that would 
be the biggest scoop they'd ever heard of. Muffet nor 
Sandra raised an inquiry — what the devil was the mat- 
ter with them? he asked himself testily. Had they 
lost their tongues? 

There ! some one was calling Sandra on the 'phone. 
"It was Jim," she said, coming back to the table. "He 
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wanted to ask if we had Junior here; I mean Law- 
rence," she caught herself swiftly, using Junior's mid- 
dle name. It was so unusual for any one to say Law- 
rence, Maury started. Muffet, however, seemed as 
though she had not heard. "J^^^ said he had not been 
home since yesterday afternoon, and he supposed, of 
course, that he was with us. I told him Fd not seen 
him to-day." 

"Nor I" — Maury looked troubled. "Lord, I hope 
nothing's going to happen with Junior, now !" 

Sandra did not reply. She was thinking of Junior's 
face when he went out last night — last night! It 
seemed a dozen years ! What could have happened to 
the boy? "Fm a man!" he had declared. Sandra 
drew a sigh ; every one seemed to have grown up over- 
night. 

She fed Ivan, who had come in, surreptitiously un- 
der the table. For some strange reason, she herself 
felt younger, more light-hearted than she had for 
months. Perhaps it was the story that was off her 
mind, with Muffet; the child had shrunk from it, but 
clung to her. That was Muffet. People, not drama, 
mattered to her. Sandra sat there thoughtfully. Ivan 
came round and laid his silver head on her knees; 
Maury, finally discouraged, cracked nuts and frowned 
at his plate. Muffet stole away from her chair and 
went to the window, to gaze out with great dark- 
ringed eyes, unseeingly. They were three, at least two, 
inhappy people; but they were — at last! — ^a family. 



XVI 

^TY TE were right to get the green, eh, dear old 

W thing ?" Joan, in her twentieth rapt tour of 
the house in Washington Square, came to 
a tempting sofa and sat down, with a little sigh. She 
was (to use her own expression) heavenly tired! "For 
a hall, green's the only wear" — squinting a judicial eye 
at the hangings — "though Grubbs always did tell you 
brown. Poor old Housekeeper Grubbs! A woman 
was never intended to be a housekeeper, Jimsie." 

Jim took her hand. "She was intended to have a 
house," said he instead. "There's all the difference." 

"And when finally she gets it " something in 

Joan's dark eyes glittered more wonderful than the 
diamond on her hand. "Oh, Jim, only two days — it 
doesn't seem real ! It can't be real ; something horrible 
and unexpected's going to happen, and we shall go back 
to the old jumping, tearing life — I feel it, I know we 
shall, somehow. Crumpets! what a croak!" she got up 
abruptly and straightened a picture. "Only that I'm 
tired, my dear" — in answer to his worried look — "don't 
mean it, really. Shall we take just one more peep at 
the drawing-rooms?" 

They went down the comfortable old-fashioned hall, 
and into the wide rooms that already spoke signifi- 
cantly of Joan. Her desk, crowded with play texts 
and unread letters, stood in one comer ("Shan't touch 
it till I come back," she said radiantly de- 
fiant) ; on the table her thumbed volumes of Shaw, her 
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favorite Suderman; farther on, in the next room, her 
beloved battered tea table, with its brasses shining like 
pale gold, and her Wedgwood vase — "ugliest thing in 
the world, poor dear, but I couldn't keep house without 
it." Only the butterflies and Pompadour fans and 
pipes were missing; "and I won't start being married, 
cluttered/' Joan had declared. "They must go in my 
packing cases.'* 

That was to be to-morrow — ^the packing and final 
odds and ends. Till to-day, she had been given over 
blissfully to the house in Washington Square. Joan 
had refused to do more than freshen it. "It's your 
house I want to live in," she told Jim; "not a strange 
one." So they had left the old mahogany furniture, 
and substantial one-tone carpets that kept the rooms 
a generation less than modern; had retained the fine 
lace curtains, the heavy-wrought swinging lamps, that 
gave the place the quaintly subtle charm of out-of- 
date. Jim looked at it: his home made complete 
through the bits of Joan pervading it : and was deeply, 
dumbly content. 

Joan looked at it, her face an April day, and 
whisked a tear from her eye, with vigor and a clean 
handkerchief. "Aren't we divinely silly?" she caught 
his arm, standing in the door between the parlors. 
"Here we stand gloating, for the sixty-seventh time, 
when we ought to have been at Trotski's an hour ago. 
Come, we really must go. Was that Junior — I mean, 
Lawrence — who came in?" 

Some one was going upstairs, but quietly; not with 
the pounding boisterousness of twenty-one. 

"I wish he'd make more noise," said his father anx- 
iously ; "every day he seems quieter, and more within 
himself. I can't get at him. Since that night he stayed 
away he's been unapproachable. All he talks about, 
to me, is business, and that briefly, as though he were 
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one of the clerks. But he's workii^ like a slave — the 
break with Muffet just about floored him." 

Joan looked thoughtful. "It's just about floored 
everybody, that affair, I mean. I was at the house 
yesterday, and it was like going into a morgue. Maury 
looked a wreck — ^he and Muffet have never had as 
much as a tiff before, you know — ^and as for her, poor 
little mite ! I wanted to pick her up and carry her off 
to deluges of sun. She looked simply drawn 
through a needle. I think Maury'd better give in, Jim 
— ^there'll be an awful breakdown somewhere if he 
doesn't. Even Sandra's beginning to show it." 

"I've talked to him," Jim shook his head, gazing 
absently at something he was not thinking about ; "but 
he'll never give in. You know how he is — b, child, till 
it comes to something he feels strongly about; and 
then he's an unreasoning obstinacy. He's never for- 
given Kent, and I think it would really kill him to have 
Hemdon marry Muffet." 

"Stuff! Hemdon's every bit as good as Maury — 
better, I shouldn't wonder." Joan drew on her gloves 
restlessly. This was the one shadow on her coming 
into the family. She worried over it. "Maury's an old 
fuss-fuss," she declared. 

"He has that European point of view about a par- 
ent's right over his child ; and that old affair between 
Herndon and Sandra rankles. One can't blame him, 
I suppose." But Jim's honest face, too, looked worried. 

"Well, there was an atmosphere about that house 
yesterday of explosion. I shouldn't be surprised to 
hear an)rthing at any time. Hemdon isn't a saint, and 
he's very much in love. I talked with him Saturday at 
Dolly's, and it's no passing whim with Herndon. Nor 
with Muffet. It's made her a woman, that's plain as 
the quirls in that carpet. If Maury doesn't want a 
scandal, and more newspaper notoriety on his hands, 
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he'd better make the best of a business that doesn't 
please him. Jim, we mtist go." 

"Yes." Yet they lingered. To-morrow Joan would 
be busy. It was the last time they would be together, 
and in the house, before they came there after — 
"Joan!" he cried unsteadily, yearningly. 

And she went to him, with a little sob of understand- 
ing. "If only it's real," said she, lifting her head after 
a little while; "we've waited so ghastly long, Jim — it 
doesn't seem as though it could be." 

But he smiled, and reassured her, with a new note 
of triumph in his voice. 

"And Donna Julia is better — ^that's perfect! I had 
a wonderful letter from her this morning from Cannes 
" Talking, absorbed, they went out together. 

The boy Lawrence watched them, from his room up- 
stairs, and smiled, with an unboyish bitterness at their 
happiness. Love, that he had been hurled into under- 
standing, looked a very grim and cruel thing to him 
just then. He had not gone near Muffet since that 
evening ten days ago, when the sight of her in Kent's 
arms had dealt him the blow that knocked him into 
manhood ; on the other hand, he had, seeking forgetful- 
ness, gayety — anything, gone near Mizzi Densler, and 
often. Mizzi was pleased with what she dubbed "a 
new iraineur/' and took care to let the world know 
that she saw "a great deal of Lawrie Portland, the 
architect's son." Curious, how in a night, he had be- 
come Lawrence Portland to the world — ^not only 
through Mizzi's advertising, but because to have called 
a man with that stem young face and hard, intelligent 
eyes "Junior" would have been absurd. He looked 
twenty-five — ^and felt fifty. His father (who, of 
course, was not left ig^norant of the rumors of Mizzi) 
watched him anxiously, and counted much on Joan's 
softening of him later on — ^very soon now. 
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"Sandra said she had sent me* a wedding gift," Joan 
was chattering happily as she and Jim walked toward 
Trotski's ; "I don't know what it could be — she's given 
me so much already — ^but she said she thought I'd see 
the point and. like it. Looking awfully fit, don't you 
think she is?" 

"Sandra?" Jim smiled tenderly, as he always had 
for Sandra. "Yes — and it's odd; Maury and Muffet 
are so dejected." 

The woman glanced at him with the mysteriousness 
of women. "Sandra's got a family— don't you 'see? 
Before this trouble they were just three people — not a 
wife and husband and child. They just lived in the 
same house. Now it's different." 

"Oh!" 

"Nothing ever so becoming to Sandra as playing 
hen !" Joan grinned at her own impudence. "AH this 
trouble of Maury's, too." They had come to Trotski's 
steps. "Maybe we'll hear something about it here; 
Jim, I'm keen for this exhibition, aren't you? If I 
weren't getting married, I'd have bored Trotski to 
death with raptures !" 

And Jim's answer to that would be considered by 
all you sane, un-in-love people, utterly silly. 

They went into the narrow yellow house that was 
Trotski's, and up some winding narrow stairs. Curi- 
ously, one did not see a servant ; there was an odd at- 
mosphere of uninhabitation about the place where the 
Russian lived. That was downstairs. Once at the top 
of the steps, you were borne into population, on a gen- 
tle yet resistless gust. The supematurally tall man, 
with his dignity of snow-white hair and flowing beard, 
met you at the door of his gallery — b, room so long 
that it seemed never-ending; full (not crowded) of 
humming, moving men and women; hung with men 
and women scarcely less alive — ^you were drawn in 
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to become as one of them, in spite of your vanity that 
objected to becoming mass. It was Trotski, the hu- 
manitarian. He insisted — oh, though gently! — that 
men should lose arrogance, mix» And the proof that 
he succeeded was 

"I have got Mrs. Maury to pour for me,*' he said 
in his delightful modulated English, guiding Jim and 
Joan into the centre of people. "She is splendid — a 
despair ! I wanted, when I saw her, to run and turn her 
picture to the wall; but" — with his smile that was all 
child — "there was not time. You pardon me? And 
soon I shall return to show you the pictures." 

Joan looked after him, fascinated. "What a hyp- 
notist ! whom couldn't he get to do an3rthing for him ? 
Even Sandra!" She looked over at the hemmed-in 
tea table. Sandra was sitting swayingly straight 
against her tall carved chair. She wore velvet, 
a melting gray-green, with a great, low-sweeping hat, 
and jade about her throat. She was, Trotski had said 
it, splendid. People in the rooms, and on the walls, 
gaped at her. In the midst of all of them, she was 
not lost, in spite of Trotski she did not mix. 

It was her zenith. She knew it — lazily and with no 
fuss. "Do you live in New York, or are you an 
American?" Joan heard her ask one man, a little 
nearer her than the rest. 

"Dear lady, I am not a human at all," he retorted, 
"so, of course, I have no habitat. I am a sub-ieditor." 

"Ah?" 

"Of the Clarionr 

"Ah!" there was the most delicate shade of differ- 
ence. 

"And your husband is one of my baddest boys." 

Joan munched a biscuit and moved nearer. 

"Why?" asked Sandra clearly. Other people had 
moved nearer, too. 
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"He refuses to say his lessons. When I call on 
him he is always 'unprepared'!" 

Sandra dropped sugar into a teacup. "It may be," 
she suggested, "that he believes in school reform." 

Some one clapped his hands softly. But the sub- 
editor glanced him to scorn. "Impossible! he's too 
young," he triumphed. 

"Disagreeable beast! Here, let me get at him," 
Joan left Jim and captured the sub-editor on his dis- 
creet withdrawal. "Dolly, nor any of my friends, are 
here yet, I'll have a go at him." 

And she did. 

"Look here, Gordon Thomas," cornering him into 
a chair, "what's all this rumpus about Maury? Day 
after to-morrow he'll be my brother-in-law, and I'm 
not going to have you worrying him like a cat with an 
old boot-lace. I've got some — let's see, it's stamps of 
yours, I think, up at my cupboard at the Hatfield 

The young editor reddened, started impetuously to 
speak. 

"All right," Joan waved him silent, "I don't mind 
packing 'em for you. They're ready, labelled, now — 
on a chair, just waiting. But you tell me what you're 
doing against Maury. Don't hedge, you know." 

"As for that," said the yotmg man stiffly, "there's 
no need. We simply want Mr. Maury to come out 
and say all he knows — all, mind you — ^about this statue 
of the Unknown Woman. You know, Mrs. Varrick, 
how we've been laughed at and raked over the coals 
about this thing, by the European papers." His brow 
of a newspaper man lowered. "It's darned unpleas- 
ant. And for Mr. Clarges, too. Here he ** 

"Gordon," she interrupted, "you make me tired. 
Don't you, with all your experience with men, know 
the John Clargeses yet ? And besides," she continued, 
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pulling a thread off the beautiful rug on the couch 
where they sat, "I can't understand why you all keep 
on ranting on the subject of this statue, an)rway. 
You've been at it a year. And it's the vaguest, silliest, 
schoolboy squabble I ever heard ! I wish to goodness 
some one would settle it and then give us a new scan- 
dal!" 

"Well and maybe I don't!" retorted the sub-editor 
wrathfully. "If you think I'm not sick of it, you're 
beautifully mistaken. But what can we do, eh? How 
can we drop it, when the Figaro and the Giornale, 
and — yes, since Miiller's been over, the Zeitung — 
never let a day go by without giving us a dig on it! 
We want to drop it, but Maury won't. That's what 
I was trying to say to his wife. He's like a sulky 
kid that's been whipped — ^he sucks his thumb, and re- 
fuses to say a word." 

"But what could he say — that would help?" 
"He could say if he believes that statue and those 
letters to be genuine — ^actually; or if he was influ- 
enced, perhaps, into saying he thought so— oh, I'm not 
such an infant," loftily. "I know that John Clarges 
can make his money talk as loud as anybody's. But I 
want Maury to say if he did make it talk; if it was 
that that made him make that first statement last year. 
Then I want him to write for us a formal statement 
of every single bit of evidence he has for and against 
the bust's being genuine; you know it's only these 
sourballs of French and Italians who are sure it isn't. 
That Englishman, Clinton, who was over here last 
winter, said it might very well be ; that he only ques- 
tioned the age of the marble; it looked modern. And 
when Clarges tried to get marble experts over from 
Italy to look at it, they wouldn't come. Afraid ! Oh, 
they've acted the limit over there, can't you see ? And 
if Maury'd come to time with a story, and we could 
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really prove something on 'em, it would simply knock 
the wind out of those old musties!" The newspaper 
man's face was aglow, keen, with the characteristic 
fanaticism for a scoop. 

Tes," began Joan uncertainly. 
Tm for Maury, can't you see?" he interrupted, 
eager to press his advantage with Maury's sister-in- 
law-to-be. "The other fellows are all against him; 
he's antagonized them, getting mad when they tried 
to make him talk. But I want to stand in with him, 
I want him to see that it's to his own advantage to 
work with us — ^and it is, you know," earnestly. "That 
man could make more money than anybody in New 
York if he'd just take my tip. I could make him the 
most popular man in America by to-morrow morning 
if he'd only let me." 

"Well, I wish to goodness you would then," cried 
Joan, "for if ever I saw an unhappy-looking mortal 
it's Maury." He had just come in, across the room 
from them, and their eyes were on him, both intent. 

"Listen" — Thomas, the sub-editor, leaned toward 
Joan, and began to talk in a lower, more rapid voice 
— "it's got about to-day that Maury knows some- 
thing nobody else does, about this statue thing. I 
suspect he can't keep things as well from somebody^ 
— significantly — "as he can from the rest of us. Any- 
way, one of the boys was up at the Garden yesterday 
for an interview, and tried to sound the little lady 
about this other thing. She was ve-ry cautious; but 
just too cautious. For she said finally, pretty out of 
temper, T can tell you nothing. It is Mr. Maury's 
story, and if he does not choose to tell it, I certainly 
don't.' Now, how's that? Shows there is a story, 
doesn't it? and an important one! Well, we want it, 

and " he cut off his words with a menace Joan 

knew well, in journalists — ^"we mean to get it. Or 
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Maury'll look a great deal more unhappy than he does 



now." 
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What do you mean ?" though she knew, she waited 
apprehensive. 

"I mean that if he won't tell us the real story — 
whatever he knows — we'll print one that won't be so 
agreeable to him. I tell you," he brought his hand 
down on his knee with a slap, "we're going to get 
even with those fellows across the pond, I don't care 
how we do it! And if you've any influence with 
Maury, now's the time to use it You'll have none 
later," he said, rising. 

"But — ^suppose it should be that Maury knew the 
bust wasn't the original; that he knew all about it? 
That wouldn't be to his advantage to tell." 

My dear Mrs. Varrick," the journalist shrugged, 
you know enough about newspaper men to know that 
when a man works with them they make his advan- 
tage. It has no more to do with what he says than 
with the Bible; it's the way they say what he says 
that browns the pudding. Good-afternoon." 

He left her, well satisfied with his half hour's work. 
Joan sat by herself, thoughtfully; then, after a few 
minutes, she beckoned Maury to her, and opened ne- 
gotiations. 

"Maury," abruptly, "you know something about 
that statue?" 

"Oh, Lord, Joan," he groaned, "not you, too ! I'm 
so sick of hearing about that thing, I " 

"Lots of things make one sick,' said she unsympa- 
thetically. "Castor oil and caterpillars, and — sit 
down! I want to talk to you." 

Unwillingly Maury sat down. Neither of them 
noticed that it was beneath the portrait of a dark- 
skinned English bookie, with an odd upstanding eye- 
brow. Joan had been too absorbed to notice the pic- 
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tures. Maury was too tired to notice anything. He 
looked ill and older. 

"You're going to the bow-wows, Maury, my child," 
said Joan with her brusque tenderness; "the nerve 
bow-wows, and they gnaw you right down to the 
bone, and bury you. Nice little thought, isn't it?" 
she grinned. "But Fm sent as a sort of sister-mis- 
sionary to save you. I've just been talking with 
Gordon Thomas." 

"Oh, well " disgusted, Maury started to rise. 

"There, don't be peevish ! It was a very nice, open 
talk— quite sisterly on my part. Thomas says you 
know something, and that you ought to tell. 

"And if I don't see it that way ?" 

"Well— but why don't you?" 

"For one thing, because I fancy it's worth my skull 
to me not to." 

"You mean you've been threatened " 

Maury ruffled his hair. "My dear child, every one 
threatens these days. I " 

"Don't patronize me. It's ill-bred of you when I'm, 
so to speak, on the doorstep of the family." 

"What a horrid smile !" two women who were pass- 
ing, put up their lorgnettes at the portrait above 
Joan's couch. "I do hate those cynical mouths, don't 
you?" 

But Joan was too occupied with the thing in hand 
to look up. "There is a story?" she persisted. 

'Eh hien, and if there is?" 

Tou ought to tell it," firmly, "that's all. No thug, 
or creature like that who's threatened you would 
really dare to do anything. All that's just bluff. And 
Thomas says any story from you would simply make 
you — just now." 

"What's that?" Maury sat forward, with his first 
show of interest. 
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"Yes; he says if you'll only tell him what you 
know — no matter what it is — so that he can spring 
it on the European papers, and get even with them, 
hell give you a write-up that'll make you. He says 
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'But" — Maury was flushed, almost eager — "I can't 
tell this, Joan; you're right, there is something, but — 
I can't tell it." 

"Did you never tell it?" asked Joan squarely. 

«WeU, I— you see " 

"Exactly," said she dryly. "Then you can tell it 
again. And I certainly think you'll be a fool not to. 
Think what it means to you — getting back your popu- 
larity with everybody — and Thomas says you'd be the 
most popular man in America." 

"Did he?" Sensitive, praise-loving Maury smiled 
with a pathetic naivete. "But, Joan " 

"He says you'd make more money than any man 
in New York," Joan went on cleverly; "and, oh, 
Maury, for Sandra's sake, for your own and every- 
body's sake, it would be a relief to have all this 
wrangling ended. Now, wouldn't it? It's all been 
so undignified." 

"You're right, " said Maury soberly (convinced 
that he was thinking only of the dignity, not the 

money) ; "you're right about that. But I tell you " 

he paused, evidently thinking hard. 

"Well?" 

"You see, this man — of course, I'm admitting there 
is a story, and this man who told it to me — ^the truth 
about that statue " 

"Yes?" Joan sat straight, excited. 

"You see," said Maury, "he's got a wife. She's 
here in New York. And, though he's fallen pretty 
low, the rascally devil — he says she's a 'swell' I 
heard — er — ^indirectly the other day that he was com- 
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ing back to America ; I have tried to prevent that, but 
I don't know how successfully. Now just suppose he 
did come, and I should have told, and his wife should 
turn out to be some one of our friends or something 
—no, Joan, it won't do. I simply can't treat a woman 
so shabbily." 

"But you don't know her!" impatiently. "She's 
probably some one you never heard of " 

"Just the same," said Maury stubbornly, "I can't 
treat that woman shabbily. The poor brute was rather 
pathetic about her, besides. He'd been saving to get 
enough money to come over and blow her — that was 
how the statue — ^ahem!" Maury stopped short. He 
was telling most of the story to Joan ! 

"I begin to understand," Joan said slowly; "this 
creature planned the swindle, to get money to come 
back to his wife ; and for some reason told you about 
it. Maury!" suddenly, "you — ^you had nothing to do 
with it, the scheme, beforehand?" 

"Joan!" Maury looked cut to the quick. 

"Forgive me — forgive me ; but you see, you've been 
so queer about not telling ; and now " 

"I've not told," said Maury, "for one thing, be- 
cause the brute swore he'd kill me if I did. For an- 
other, because I'd have to explain his motive in tell- 
ing me — which was not very complimentary." 

"And that was?" 

"He took me for another crook," slowly, "he said 
nobody could fail to read it in my face. 'You might 
have been most anything,' he said, 'but you let your- 
self drift, and here you are !' Pleasant, from a rogue 
like that, wasn't it?" 

"Ridiculous! For you to give it a thought even! 
And you lost sight of him?" 

"In a fire — ^yes." 

"But you know his name?" 
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"He's got a dozen" — Maury leaned his head against 
the gilt frame of the portrait with the upstanding 
eye-brow — "Donald, Jordan — I forget all he told 
me. 

"Well, Maury, I think your position's as simple 
as day: you've got to give this story to the re- 
porters." 

'Oh, no" — instinctively Maury shrank from action 

'no, Joan. Think of that woman — ^how she'd feel ; 
for, you know, it would be all raked out, his identity 
and everything. And, besides," ingenuously, "it'd 
make me a bigger fool than ever. A bust by a stu- 
dent in the Latin Quarter!" 

"Not a bit of it," said Joan stoutly ; "it would show 
your judgment, on the contrary. Everybody's begin- 
ning to suspect now that Clarges influenced you into 
saying this was the original. If you prove not only 
that he did, but give away this whole big story of the 
fraud as well — why, you'll be a little tin god on 
wheels, Maury! As for the woman," Joan said, 
smoothing her skirt, "I'm sorry for her, if it really 
will mean all you say; but I do think that the truth 
is what should be considered in this matter, not any 
unknown woman." 

She smiled at the coincidence of words, and got 
up, laying her hand on Maury's sleeve. "Come — • 
you'll let me call Thomas? Every one will be so 
thrilled! To-morrow we shall wake up to find you 
famous all over again, and Sandra " 

Maury's face lighted up. "All right," he gave in, 
as always, to a woman, "I'll tell." 

"Hurrah!" Joan shook his hand excitedly. "I'll 
get Thomas — oh, he sees me !" as the editor, who had 
been watching them through it all, caught her eye — 
"he's coming ; but, oh, dear, here's Trotski — we'll have 
to wait." 
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The stately Russian came up smiling. "You have 
not seen the portraits yet, no? Well, I will show 
them to you — ^and this one just behind you is one of 
the most interesting. (Maury and Joan still had 
their eyes on Thomas, threading his way toward 
them.) "The study of a bookie in England, that I 
did two years ago," Trotski was saying, "a bizarre 
creature, but look" — gently he forced them to face 
the portrait of the man with the upstanding eyebrow 
— "look at him. What you think, heinf 

^Good God!" Maury started violently. "Why, it's 






But another voice interrupted him — ^monotonous, 
dead. "It is Noel Varrick," pronounced Joan in 
strange hollow tones. "And you painted this two 
years ago?" 

Trotski was horrified. He knew her history. 
"Madame," he stammered, "I may have been mis- 
taken; no doubt I was — ^no doubt. This man I saw 
only twice — ^a rude sketch that I later transferred. 
Madame, I beg of you have some tea — ^a little brandy 
— ah, mon Dieu! I shall never forgive myself this 
mistake !" 

But Joan silenced him with a little gesture. "It is 
no mistake," always she stared at the cynical, dark- 
browed face, fascinatedly, receding from it slowly, 
too. "You," she turned to Trotski just as Thomas 
came up, "have saved me from a terrible blunder. 
Will you put me in a cab? No!" as Maury started 
impulsively to speak, something in her dull eyes 
blazed. "Don't call him — ^no ! I think if I saw him 
now I should lose my mind." 

She moved off unsteadily with the Russian. Maury 
stared after her — vacant, transfixed. 

"Well, well," Thomas came up to him jovially, 
"so it's all fixed up, eh ? and we're to have the story ? 
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Good, bully! Come over here in this corner, 
and " 

Maury straightened himself. The look of horror 
Thomas had surprised on his face gave way to the 
simplest dignity. "Mr. Thomas," said Maury, "there 
is no story. It was a mistake." 

And leaving the journalist white with anger — on 
edge for revenge — he went with quiet swiftness to 
where Sandra sat by the tea table. 

"You saw Joan go out just now?" he said to her 
in a low voice. 

"Yes. Was anything the matter?*' 

"Go to her. You'll find her at" — Maury tried to 
say at home, but swallowed it — ^"at the Hatfield." 
(Maury himself had never been at Joan's flat, seen 
the old-fashioned picture on the mantle-piece.) "She 
— you've not seen the portraits yet ?" 

"No ; I haven't had the chance. I was waiting for 
Dolly. Maury, what is it? What's the matter?" 

"Joan and Jim" — Maury struggled with a voice 

that was giving him trouble — "they can't — ^they 

Go to her," he finished desperately. "I'll look for 
Jim." 

When Sandra opened the door of the crazy little 
flat, she found Joan sitting among the packing-cases, 
on her lap Willy Prince's butterflies, on the floor be- 
side her Clem Barry's French fans. "I " her fin- 
gers were groping under the piano — "I must get those 
two *cash' of Daddy's, he " then she saw San- 
dra, and her voice changed. 

"Oh, you!'* she rose, scattering the butterflies out 
of her lap. "When I got here, I found this/' tearing 
open the lid of a packing-case. "This — ^your wed- 
ding gift. Joke, eh? You said I'd see the point — 
funny, funny, funny joke ! That's right, my wedding 
gift! Funny? It's a scream!" and laughing as 
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though she never meant to stop, Joan fell into San- 
dra's arms. 

From her cold, shroud-like wrapping in the pack- 
ing case, came the inscrutable smile of the Unknown 
Woman — marble, passionless. 



XVII 

^< ITjNLA Y him !" stormed Thomas ; "stew him ! Roast 
p him alive, eat him up — I don't care what you 
do to him! Only do him hot! The snob! — 
promising me that story — for that's what he did, or 
Mrs. Varrick wouldn't have beckoned and nodded to 
me that way — ^promising me the whole scoop, and 
then funking it like a Sunday School, when I came 
round!— curse his perversity. I'll make him eat it! 
Put it on to him, Flagg — tell 'em he knows the whole 
damn fraud, and won't tell. Tell 'em he was a party 
to it; say anything you like — you can always deny it 
afterward if necessary. And right now I want to 
do him up brown — understand ?" 

"And there's the Varrick story to work right along 
with it," said the night editor, gleefully. "Gee, but it 
makes a great page, don't it ? Whole family in a scan- 
dal — ^and we'll bring in the Kent engagement, too— 
Miss Findlay heard of that at the tea to-day — great! 
Maybe we won't make the Daily squirm! Lord, the 
Maurys'U be all over the paper!" 

They were. Thanks to the disinterestedness of 
the Clarion, the Maurys were fairly well all over 
New York the next morning; they and their affairs 
and their brother-in-law's affairs — to say nothing of 
the history of the brother-in-law's "bride-that-was-to- 
have-been," as the Clarion delicately put it, and a 
new rechaufee of her first marriage and husband's 
escapades. The Clarion ran an extra double page, 
to get it all in. It was a great day for the paper. 

217 
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And Gordon Thomas' twinge when, toward noon, 
a care fully wrapped stamp collection, sent in by Sandra, 
was left for him, was only temporary. He was a news- 
paper man; he did not deal in emotion — except to 
exploit it. Five minutes later, he was crowing with 
Flagg over the 'pinch of spice about little Berys' — 
"who could tell if she would, but she won't," said 
the First Page, cutely. "But she'd better if she wants 
to square her friend," it added with benevolence. 
"Just now his stock's about at the par of a first-class 
crook — a post-graduate art swindler, trying to cheat 
Americans out of their wits — which however are one 
better than Mr Maurice Maury's etc. etc." 

Over in Gramercy Park a little girl read it all, and 
wept ; she had a woman's eyes, but sitting there curled 
up in a chair in the library (a chair that only once 
had been not too big for her), her slight figure bent 
mournfully, her curly head drooping, she looked just 
a little girl. 

MAURY THE SCULPTOR (??) KNOWS BUT 

WON'T TELL 

FRAUD OF THE UNKNOWN WOMAN NO 
PUZZLE TO THE POPULAR MAURICE BUT 

HE RENIGGED 

SO NEW YORK'S GOT TO BE THE GOAT A 

WHILE LONGER— I DON'T THINK! 

HEARD ON THE SIDE— LA BERYS' SIDE 

FAMOUS "QUEEN BfiBfi" REFUSES TO GIVE 

AWAY HER FRIEND 

"Oh— K)h — oh!" MuflFet covered her eyes with her 
hand, shiveringly. "Isn't it all horrible ! Vulgar, dis- 
gusting ! Oh — " she sat there alone, rocking back and 
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forth in her distress — "how can there be so much 
trouble in the world? Three weeks ago we were in 

Bellagio, all of us were happy, and now "Muffet 

broke down and sobbed. Through all her own troubles, 
she had been tense, tearless — ^after the first shock of 
awakening when Kent kissed her ; but under the trouble 
of those dear to her, she went to pieces, melted com- 
pletely. At the breakfast she and Maury shared that 
morning — ghastly meal; eaten for the benefit of the 
servants — Muffet had spoken to her father for the 
first time in days. It was no use ; Mamma was with 
Mrs. Varrick, had been all night, and when that aw- 
ful paper came into the house and she saw Maury go 
white under it — shake as though stricken with some 
dreadful poison — she could hold out against him 
no longer. He might break her heart; but she could 
not bear to see him suffer. She had gone over and 
put her young arms round his head, and kissed him. 
She had snatched the paper away, and told him, in 
an agony of tears, that it was all right. She loved 
him, she believed in him; so did Mamma, of course 
they believed in him. He was their Maury; no one 
in the world could shake their faith in him. It would 
all come right; she — Muffet — was sure it would. It 
was just a horrid newspaper sensation, the kind they 
had in America every day. And now Maury must 
eat something, must drink some coffee. With a ma- 
ternity that stuck knives into his remorse, she com- 
forted him; saw that he was stimulated. And when 
he tried to eat, and failed; when he bolted from the 
table and rushed upstairs to his room, she would 
not let him be alone, but followed him — "as Mam- 
ma would do if she were here," she said, 
sweetly. 

Maury doubted it. He could hear Sandra's light 
disgust with the affair; the delicate gloved fingers 
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with which she would pull it to pieces. "An unnec- 
essary stupidity, don't you think so?" he could hear 
her say it! Godf — ^to tell! To tell and be free of 
all their filthy muck, to tell and show Sandra what 
he was made of — ^this husband she treated like a 
clumsy schoolboy! Maury was not only human; he 
was vain. The opinion of others — ^the opinion of 
Sandra in particular — was all in all to him. Just 
one thing was greater, though: his weakness for 
women. That which all his life had been his stum- 
bling block, stood in his path consistently now; he 
could not treat Joan shabbily. She, too, was down 
in her Gethsemane; to have dealt her a blow would 
have, I believe literally, killed Maury. His one 
thought now was to keep her from seeing Varrick, 
should the latter at that moment be carrying out his 
threat and on his way to New York. To-morrow 
was to have been — ^great God! — the wedding day; 
for the past week Maury had been rather worried lest 
his check should have miscarried. After all, he had 
reflected when it was too late, if the brute really 
meant to come he would have started before Maury's 
letter reached him — ^he had sent it simply care of the 
billiard rooms in the Salle Morodo — and now — since 
the frightful disclosure of yesterday — "it all makes 
my head reel," poor Maury had said to Muffet, bury- 
ing his face in his arms. "I must keep quiet — she 
mustn't know he's — ^and yet how to keep him away 

from her ?" 

"What, Maury?" Muffet looked at him, worried. 
His cheeks had such bright red spots, and he talked 
so wildly. 

Listen, dear" — ^he tried to speak to her calmly — 
it's possible that this scoundrel Varrick, Aunt Joan's 
husband, may be here in New York; may arrive at 
any time. Of course, we want to keep him from see- 
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ing her, you understand? So if Mamma comes in 
before I get back, tell her not to leave Mrs. Varrick 
for an instant— do you see? Tell her just what I 
have told you, and she will know what to do. Tm 
going down to the docks. Addio, carita/' 

Muffet's eyes filled and brimmed over. It was so 
long since he had called her the endearing little name. 
''Addiof she put her arms up. "But I do not like 
your going to those docks," with sweet solicitude; 
"and," timidly, "what about reporters?" 

"Kogo has his orders," said Maury, shortly. And 
in another moment he was gone. 

That was when Muff et had come up to the library ; 
to read the wretched papers, and cry as hard as she 
liked, at last. Maury's trouble was bad enough — ^the 
things they said about him were awful — ^wicked! 
Muffet's gray eyes sparkled dangerously. But, it 
seemed to her, Aunt Joan's trouble was worse — ^now 
she never could call her Aunt Joan, she supposed 
sorrowfully: to be going to be married — in two days! 
— to have your lovely house all ready, and your hus- 
band — Muffet jumped up, stifled. She could not bear it. 
It was too terrible to be true; she had told Junior 
— I mean Lawrence — over the phone a few minutes 
ago that it could not be true. And (it was the first 
time that he had talked with her since that day they 
went out to the Clarcmont) he had answered in a 
queer, hard sort of voice that things too terrible to 
be true had happened before. "They've come to all 
of us," he said; "the only funny part is they've all 
come at once." She did not quite understand, and 
went on to ask for his father. Then Lawrence's voice 
warmed. "Took it like a king! he didn't sleep all 
night — he walked up to the Hatfield twice in the 
night to inquire — but he's resting now. Good-by 
Muffet." 
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MuflFet hung up. Why had Jun — Lawrence been so 
anxious to stop talking? And why did he insist, all 
of a sudden, on being called Lawrence ? But that was 
a detail that had no place in this confused, crowded 
day. MuflFet left the telephone and went to 
the window to look for Mamma. No one was com- 
ing down the quiet street. "It ought not to be so 
quiet," thought MuflFet, "it ought to shriek with 
noise. That's the way I feel." 

But her own part in the morning columns trou- 
bled her not a particle. In fact, she, secretly, thrilled 
to see her name coupled with Kent's, and to read him 
spoken of as "one of the men who counted, in the 
Street." She read that line over, half a dozen times. 
At the next — "of course, however, he is old enough 
to be the little lady's father— older as a matter of 
fact than her father" — she made a face, and went on. 
As though it mattered one scrap how old a person 
was — when he was born — if he was the dearest, most 
wonderful — MuflFet closed her eyes, pale under re- 
membrance. Where Kent was concerned, she ceased 
to be a child. She became elemental. You must re- 
member that she had spent nearly all her life in Italy ; 
and Italian girls (if you will allow the bull) are not 
American — when it comes to an aflFair of passion. 
During the last ten days, MuflFet had gone through 
torture. Her father had forbidden her to see Kent, 
or to hear from him; she could only spend hours 
locked with her memory. And she grew thin, and 
haggard; for eighteen was not meant to feed on 
memory. She had thought yesterday she could stand 
it no longer. Her neck began to feel on the end of 
a short little string, which some one was pulling 
tighter and tighter; till her eyes seemed ready to 
spring from their sockets with the tension. She had 
felt that she must get away — out of that enormous 
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house, where nothing belonged to her; away from 
Maury and Mamma and those servants who pinioned 
her. She had been ready to do anything to get away 
— yesterday; but to-day her affairs looked very small f 

— even while in her heart she knew that they were 1 

an)i:hing but — ^she let them be swallowed up in the 
affairs of those she loved. She wanted but one thing : 
to be of use. 

While she was thinking, standing by the window, 
Sandra came in. "Mamma!" Muffet ran to her; 
she took her furs and hat. "You're all dead, you poor 
dearest," she cried, pitifully; and wondered why her 
mother started at the words. "I'll call Fifine to get 
your bed ready — ^youVe not slept all night I suppose ?" 

Yes, Sandra said, she had napped on a couch. 

Napped on a couch ! Muffet, who knew her moth- 
er's wonderful great bed, sniffed indignantly; and 
rang. "And how was poor Aunt Joan? Oh!" — ^and 
remembering, she delivered Maury's message. 

Sandra listened. She looked thoughtful. "I must 
go back there at once, then. I left her with a nurse, 
but " 

"No, you won't," said Muffet, stoutly; "I'll tell 
the nurse all about it, while you go to bed. Yes, 
Mamma!" And Sandra, faintly smiling, submitted 
to being led away meekly by the small daughter she 
had always taken humorously. Secretly, she rather 
liked it: to have Muffet hector her. 

"And" — Muffet, struggling with her coat, looked 
in on her way out — "you'll stay there in that bed till 
I come back — promise!" 

"Very well," Sandra promised from the pillows; 
"but how long do you intend to be gone?" 

"There's no telling," said Muffet, mysteriously im- 
portant ; "I may stay away all day — I may find things 
to do." 
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Sandra looked at her — out of eyes already heavy 
with drowsiness. "I believe you will/' she said, dream- 
ily. "It's your metier, little girl." 

She was asleep before Muffet left the house. They 
had, by unspoken consent, avoided the subject of 
Maury and the papers; that they had talked of in 
abrupt, shocked gasps over the phone early that 
morning — ^at least Muffet had talked of it, while 
Sandra listened and said yes or no. Now they 
left it shelved, for things in hand — immediate, im- 
perative. One was Sandra's need of sleep; the 
other 

Muffet walked swiftly up the avenue to Thirty- 
second Street where Joan had her crazy little flat. 
It came to her, the young girl hurrying anxiously 
along, that people were smiling, happy, even gay, this 
awful morning of sorrow. It seemed not nice of 
them, thought Muffet ; it seemed hard, and unthinking. 
On a corner she met Dolly Devoe, with her babies; 
one of them, who loved Muffet, crowed. And the 
young girl rebuked it gently. "How can they?" she 
asked Dolly. 

"They always can," was the only answer from their 
pale mother. "Thank God for it! or we should go 
crazy. Have you seen Joan?" 

"No — I am just going there, with a message from 
Mamma." 

"Well, you'll get nothing from the nurse — she's a 
perfect dragon. I've just come from Joan's. Oh, 
Muffet" — ^poor Dolly, in her smart little frock with 
her exquisite babies, looked about to weep, there on 
the Avenue — "to think what I've done to Joan — yes, 
yes, I have! You needn't try to comfort me, Hal's 
been trying that all morning. But I know. If I hadn't 
started all that inquiry, written to Bob and everything, 
Joan would never have had all this. She wouldn't 
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have had to suffer ^is perfect agony she's going 
through — ^you know she wouldn't." 

Muffet pondered. Her great eyes fixed on Dolly, 
with a something — "she wouldn't have had all that 
happiness either," said Muftct, slowly; "I think if 
you asked her, Mrs. Devoe, she'd say it paid. I" 
— Muffet's color receded, as she drew in her breath 
a little — "I am sure it paid," she said with a quiet- 
ness that sent Dolly's quick mind to a paragraph in 
the morning papers. 

She reached an impulsive hand toward Muffet. 
"That's the first bit of real consolation I've had given 
me," she said, gratefully. "Thank you! And" — 
with a little hesitation — "I just want you to know, my 
dear, thaf neither I nor Hal — ^nor any one who has 
sense in their head, and any judgment to stand on, 
believe a word of all that — ^you know !" 

"I know," said Muffet, gravely; though she had 
flushed crimson. "Of course," her proud little head 
went up— "no one who knew Maury could believe it. 
Good-by." And a little abruptly she left Dolly and 
the laughing babies, and went down the side street. 
It was gall to Sandra's daughter, to be offered pity 
— as she knew Dolly had offered it, though very deli- 
cately. 

She tiptoed up the steep stairs to Joan's flat, gave 
her message to the stern-visaged nurse : that if a man 
appeared, Mr. Varrick, on no account was he to be 
allowed to see his — Mrs. Varrick. Muffet swallowed, 
as Maury had, the day before. 

"And her with a temperature of a hundred and 
three — and completely out of her head with delir- 
ium?" returned the nurse, scornfully. "Do you think 
I'm a lunatic, my dear? There, run along, or she'll 
be hearing you." 

And Muffet departed in injury. What a rude 
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woman I To treat one like a baby, who had only 
come to leave a message — an important message that 
mattered. 

Unhappy, she walked back to the Avenue — ^and 
stood irresolute. She hated to go home — Mamma 
would be asleep; Maury no doubt still out. The 
house would be besi^ed by reporters, and if she were 
there she migh^ — if they had the luck to catch her 
going in — ^have to say something to them. No! she 
would walk on out the Avenue for a while ; after all, 
it was a bright, beautiful morning. Far better walk, 
than stay in that depressing, still house. 

Muffet was too worldly-young to think of the pub- 
licity of her action; that people would recognize and 
stare at her and make remarks, never occurred to her, 
that morning. In fact, so deep was she in her own 
thoughts, she did not even see some one who came 
out of a door, up at Forty-fifth Street, almost fell 
over her, then gasped — stammering apology. 

"Muffet!" 

"Hemdon!" Their hands came together — ^at last! 

For them, the whole world swept into oblivion: 
they were together, eyes deep in eyes, hands trem- 
bling within hands. 

For the avenue: tableau! 

"Where are you going?" Kent came to, to ask, 
after some minutes during which he remembered only 
to gaze at Muffet's curls — ^and gaze and gaze. "We 
seem to be rather taking up interest here — shall I 
walk a little way with you?" he asked it humbly, 
knowing of Maury's injunction and (in a certain way) 
appreciating his point of view; yet with insistence, 
aggression — ^all the divine rights of love and man in 
his eye. 

"Of course," said Muffet, simply. "I am going no- 
where. And you?" 
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"With you — nowhere," he answered. Some curi- 
ous loiterers moved on, smiling. The two fell into 
step, not daring — ^yet adoring — ^to glance at each 
other, furtively: just to assure themselves each that 
the other was there. They walked for two blocks in 
absolute silence. 

Then, "rotten luck about Jim and Mrs. Varrick," 
vouchsafed Kent. "The people who deserve it, 
never seem to get anything worth while in this 
world." 

"Do you think that they had nothing worth while ?" 
asked Muffet, slowly. "They had four perfect, won- 
derful weeks together — ^they were allowed to see each 
other every day. They " 

"Muffet!" Kent's voice sounded tormented. "Don't, 
dear — don't, I can't bear it — I've grown an awful 
baby, I told you I'd be strong, but I can't. Do — don't 
say those things here, will you? I feel as though 
I'd have to pick you up and snatch you away, right 
here on the street." 

"Well, why don't you?" Muffet's eyes shone, 
gleamed with something as old as life; as vital. "I 
shouldn't mind — I shouldn't care if you took me by 
the hair and dragged me away," she declared, with a 
sob in her voice. "I wish you would. I wish you'd 
take me, and keep me, and beat me— oh! don't you 
want to? Don't you want to, or " 

Kent's face had gone absolutely colorless. His 
breath came almost too fast to speak. "Muffet, if 
you tempt me like that — if you— God, child! can't 
you see ? I'm crazy for you — I am, literally. I don't 
know what I'm doing — haven't for weeks; I mean 
not since the night you came home. And not seeing 
you all these days — great heavens, if some one made 
Maury suffer as he has me " 

"Hush!" Muffet grew grave. "Maury is suffer- 
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ing — ^horribly. I — ^we mustn't do anything to make it 
worse." 

"Yes, but what's he suffering over?" demanded 
Kent, fiercely. "An old statue, a piece of marble, an" 
— he laughed, contemptuously — "an Unknown Wom- 
an I What's that? Nothing! I tell you it is noth- 
ing," he repeated as Muffet started to speak; "d'you 
think Maury ever suffered over a living woman whom 
he loved? Not he. They're playthings to him." 

"Hemdon, you mustn't speak that way of Maury; 
and — ^I think you don't know him very well. He 
doesn't know you either; or you wouldn't think such 
untrue things about each other. Do you" — Muffet 
looked at him squarely, though it cost her something 
— "think that Mamma is a plaything to Maury? Do 
you think he never suffered — on account of — her?" 

Kent looked on the pavement. "I daresay you're 
right," he said at last, "I ought not to have said what 
I did. I'm sorry, Muffet," 

Under his contrition, Muffet was wax. "You had 
every right to feel hard against him," she veered in- 
stantly; "he's been hard to us, and unjust, and — oh, 
Herndon, Herndon," her young voice faltered sud- 
denly, and she became all appeal, "what are we going 
to do? This can't go on, you know — I can't stand 
it! I can't stand it!" 

"Muffet !" They had come to the beginning of the 
park. Kent's face was strained to an immense con- 
trol. "Come over to the Plaza," he begged ; "we can 
at least find a quiet corner there, and talk for a few 
minutes. Will you?" 

And — though she knew Maury v/ould be furious 
with her — Muffet did. 

When they were safely screened back of some hide- 
ous palms, Kent took her in his arms and kissed her. 
He would not have cared if all New York had 
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marched in to watch him — for himself; but he cared 
for Muffet. So finally — hearing some one coming 
down the corridor — he released her, flushed, dishev- 
elled, divinely radiant; lips and cheeks scarlet, eyes 
wet-lashed but aglow. And — ^himself a bit unsteady 
— asked her: "Do you want to live away from me, 
Muffet?" 

For a moment she looked as though she were go- 
ing to strike him : there were flashes of Sandra in her, 
occasionally, that rather appalled Kent. Then, in a 
voice so low that he could scarcely hear her, "I will 
live with you anywhere, anyhow that you tell me," 
said Muffet. "I will leave Maury and Mamma, and 
everyone on earth, and come to you — shall I?" 

The man's face flamed. It was the first feast of 
Eden that she offered him; with glorious youthful 
extravagance of bounty. And — ^he had waited for 
Eden, till he was forty-one ; that halcyonic affair with 
Sandra had been crude animalism in comparison with 
what he felt for this wonderful woman-child at his 
side. But because of what he did feel for her, he 
could not — no, he could not. Not such a cur as that, 
thank God! He could still prove some things to 
Maury. 

^'Listen, darling," he took her slim hand in both of 
his — ^the hotel could go to the devil! — "I can't take 
you that way. You see, sweetheart, Maury was right 
when he said I'd knocked about the world for twenty 
years: I have, and I've learned some things in the 
knocking. A girl can't do what you say you'd do— 
you dearest! — and not suffer for it — horribly." 

"But I don't mind suffering," cried Muffet, "what 
difference does that make, if I have you ? I want to 
suffer, I " 

"Listen" — his hand on hers tightened — "you don't 
know what it would be; you can't, you can't have 
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the faintest conception. Only a woman who has done 
what you propose doing could tell you; and Muffet, 
ninety-nine women out of a himdred — ^no ninety-nine 
thousand out of ninety-nine thousand — ^would tell you 
a story of blood and tears. You don't know — sweet 
child, how could you? — ^to throw everything to the 
winds and go to live with a man " 

"But I don't care!" she protested, almost impatient 
with him. "What if there are conventions — ^and 
friends who'd be shocked, do you think I've any 
friends here in New York whose opinion I care for, 
a button? Well, I haven't. And because Maury won't 
allow me to have a few words said in church " 

The man of forty-one sighed. "Those *few words 
in church' — ^my dear, the subject of the oldest argu- 
ment in the world! And one (he weighed out the 
words to her, as though reluctantly) which has been 
settled forever on one side — ^not your side, dear. Con- 
ventions and friends don't amount to much, you're 
right; but a woman's self-respect amounts to high 
heaven and all that's under it! It's what keeps the 
world hanging together, child, and" — ^with a deep 
sigh — "I suppose we've got to pay our dole to it, you 
and I." 

"You don't love me" — Muffet half sprang from her 
chair, her eyes blazing. "If you did, you couldn't 
sit here and pour out all these arguments; you'd just 
know that what I want to do is right. You'd 
want me so much you'd just huve to take me. Oh, 
how can you sit there and reason about it ? How can 
you?" 

He smiled at her, with a certain sad humor. "I 
suppose, because I'm forty-one," he said. "One learns 
to." 

"Well, I never will," declared Muffet, fumbling 
with her veil, with trembling fingers ; "and I'm disap- 
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pointed — Fm horribly hurt, horribly, to think that 
you can. I " She rose to leave him. 

"Muflfet'' — though he was forty-one, he had a 
temper: his voice was steel — "sit down. Listen to 
me. Even you shan't say some things to me. Lis- 
ten." 

And meekly — with a Latin woman's meekness 
where she loves to fury — ^Muffet listened. 

''You say I don't love you. That's untrue, and you 
know it. No man who is a man could have refused 
what you offer — God! to think of it! — ^and not love 
you. Ask anybody; ask"— did his voice grow bitter? 
— "your mother. You know I want you — I'd give 
my soul to have you ; but — I won't give yours. That's 
what it'd amount to. You see, little child, you don't 
know; you say 'all for a few words in church,' and 
that seems silly. But the man and woman who have 
stood together in church and said those few words 
have a rock to stand on that's firmer than all the rest 
of society put together. It isn't the religion of it, 
it isn't the outward ceremony; it's the covenant to- 
gether that death alone shall them part. And the 
woman and man who merely live together, love each 
other however they may and for however long, can 
never have that covenant. For they know that at any 
time, by any circumstances, they may be separated, 
thrown apart, for the rest of their lives. The woman 
thinks, 'if he isn't good to me I'll go' ; the man thinks, 
'if she grows unattractive to me, I can leave her' — 
or something equivalent. Oh, I know they don't ac- 
tually say it! but it's all there — ^subconscious. How 
could it be otherwise? where there's no rock to stand 
on, no acknowledged permanence to fall back on when 
disagreement, misunderstanding comes? Do you see 
now? Do you see how I do want you?" His voice 
stopped ; he looked all at once very tired. 
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"You want me enough not to take me," said Muffet, 
slowly; "is that it?" 

"That's it, dear." 

"Then — ^after what youVe said, perhaps I do un- 
derstand now — I want you enough not to come. It 
— it's so that we can keep each other, isn't it?" 

"Please God for-ever!" he said reverently. "Muf- 
fet," wistfully, "I've been a poor sort of man — ^a *good 
fellow among the boys' and all that — ^but do you think 
—don't you think if Maury understood — how I feel 
about this, it might make some difference to him? 
Do you think it would?" 

Muffet wanted to take his head in her arms and 
cry over it. All she could do was to raise his square 
hand to her lips and kiss it ; her young lips quivering. 
"It ought to. I'm going to tell him — oh, Herndon, 
if it should ! If it should!" 

She rose, cheeks aflame, thrilled, intoxicated in an- 
ticipation. 

Kent sprang up, too; crushing her hands. And it 
was so that at that moment came upon them Lawrence 
Portland and — Mizzi Densler! 

"I beg your pardon" — the young man, coming round 
the comer so brusquely as nearly to knock Muffet 
down, raised his hat stifHy, and would have passed 
on. Not so Mizzi. 

"Why, Muffet Maury!" cried she, in her languid 
carrying voice that reached every corner within a 
hundred feet of the four. "Whatever are you doing 
in the Plaza at this time of day, and without a chap- 
erone? Naughty, naughty! And you, Mr. Kent," 
she wagged a reproving finger at him, "you ought to 
know better than to allow her, even hidden so cun- 
ningly back of these palms. Well, though we're 
shocked, we won't disturb you — come on, Laurie boy. 
Laurie and I have business of our own," with an im- 
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portant mysteriousness, "we're bound for downtown. 
By-by." 

They went on — Lawrence, who during the contre- 
temps might easily have passed for one of the marble 
pillars, raising his hat again without a word of goodby. 

And Muffet and Kent were left, staring at each 
other, helplessly. 

"There goes young Portland with the Densler," 
came to them from somewhere nearby; "family sure 
does lean to actresses, doesn't it !" 

Muffet started. "I think Fd better go home," she 
said, faintly. 

"Yes — guess you had," agreed Kent. He felt like 
shooting somebody. 

She went dazedly through the hotel with him, let 
him put her in a cab. "But — ^but, Herndon," as he 
was leaving her, she detained him, distressed, "what- 
ever can it mean about Junior? At this time of the 
morning — ^and with Uncle Jim sick, and no one at 
the office to take charge — ^whatever is it, Herndon? 
That dreadful Mizzi Densler!" 

"Oh, I guess they've just met for lunch or some- 
thing," Kent tried to look vastly unconcerned ; "young 
chaps like Junior, y'know, think it's smart to be seen 
round with an actress. I shouldn't worry, Muffet — 
Junior'U come out all right. Dear— darling," he 
thrust his head through the window to see her once 
more — "I do hate to say good-by to you — God alone 
knows when I'll see you again " 

"Oh, but perhaps very soon" — for a moment all 
her radiance came back — "I'm to tell Maury, you 
know, and then — but, oh, I do wish I knew about J — 
Lawrence. It worries me to death. Herndon, do 
you really think " 

Kent often thought of it, afterward, how the last 
words she said to him that morning were of Junior. 



XVIII 

^^TT'ES, you may unpack it, Fifine. Take the 
j[ flowers away, and put it there in its old 
place on the mantle-piece." 

'^Oui, madame" 

Sandra was giving directions about a packing case 
that had just been brought in. She stood by and 
watched, while the maid carried out her orders. And 
then, when the girl had finished and gone away, 
leaned with her arms on the mantle-piece, gazing once 
more into the calm, enigmatic face that gave her never 
an answer. 

"So it seems you've come back to stay with me yet 
a while," murmured Sandra, her own eyes half shut 
like those of the other woman; "and Joan called you 
a joke — I wonder " 

The tilted eyes seemed to take on the expression of 
an Oriental; to become more than ever riddle. 

"Ah, well," Sandra turned away, "I've no time to 
bother with you these days. That's the joke, I think." 
And she sat down at her little desk and wrote busily, 
for an hour. Then she spent fifteen minutes at the 
telephone, patiently wrestling with an harassed down- 
town "central." 

At last, "is that you Herndon? Yes, I got your 
note — ^what? Yes — ^yes, I do think it would be bet- 
ter ; I think I should see you to-day if possible. No — 
no change; he's furious, and — ^adamant. She? poor 
child, she's rather wretched, I'm afraid — you know 
how she can't take things legdrement. What's that? 
OI yes, yes, I do thank Him; how awful if none of 

234 
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us were serious, eh? What distressing lack of con- 
trast! Don't be rude over the telephone, Herndon — 
it can't be heard distinctly — doesn't pay. You'll come 
up then? about twelve? Very well, I shall be in. 
Yes; good-by." 

Sandra hung up the receiver by her desk, waited 
a moment — thinking — ^then went to the door into Muf- 
fet's room and listened. There was no sound. She 
came back and sat down, her face rather graver than 
usual. There never was any sound from those rooms, 
now; only stillness — which is unyouthful, and to be 
analysed under the head of pathology, when it is a 
question of eighteen, and (normally) high spirits. San- 
dra was a practised pathologist — though in matters of 
physiology she displayed spectacular ignorance — ^yet 
the problem puzzled her. Two days since Muffet had 
committed the indiscretion of being seen with Kent 
at the Plaza; twenty-four hours since the papers had 
informed the world — ^and particularly Maury, of the 
heinous fact. And still Muffet — after the first stormy 
scene with Maury — had not stirred her silence. She 
sat in her room, alone; and when her mother came 
to the door and knocked, bade her always to come in 
— showed no excitement, no interest at all, in fact, 
said she did not care to go out, that she was quite 
well. Yet Sandra told Kent that she was wretched 
— that she could not take it lightly; and that proves 
what I have said : that Sandra was a practised pathol- 
ogist. MuflFet was, mentally, very unwell. She might 
grow dangerously so, at any minute. Sandra — ^who 
better? — knew the dangers of solitude, self-desired; 
the case of Maury was a thousand times more simple. 

Maury remained what he had always been: irri- 
table, stubborn, ready to fly at your throat at a mo- 
ment's resentment; with it all appealing, winning as 
a child who has always had too much attention. One 
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could manage Maury (or at least Sandra thought one 
could). One had only to humor him, and his per- 
verse refusal to disclose the story he confessed he 
knew, ind so to set himself right with the world. The 
story, and Maury's connection with it, worried Sandra 
very little; the newspaper publicity was only tempo- 
rary, a gnat-bite; why let one-self fret about it? If 
Maury diose not to tell, that was his affair. (He 
had been rather astonished, by the way, at the indif- 
ference with which Sandra took that part of it.) But 
this strife of his with Muffet — Sandra, who occasion- 
ally this past year had gone on journeys into the 
period before The Freezing, remembered what such 
strife meant — ^to eighteen, when it is (temperament- 
ally) Italian and in love. She worried; yes, I think 
she had come to that, Sandra : worry. She gave more 
thought to Muffet than she had in all the rest of the 
child's life put together. And, finally, in answer to a 
suggestion in a note from Kent that morning, she 
had decided to act as arbitrator. Sandra, the de- 
tached, was going to mix! 

And in the affair between her daughter and her 
former lover! "Where is my sense of irony?" she 
asked herself, once, with a smile of appreciation at 
it. Joan might have told her — thrown into the rub- 
bish heap, where it belonged — but Joan was very ill. 
At that moment she lay, guarded by trained nurses 
and doctors, at the crazy flat in the Hatfield; hover- 
ing between life and death — undecided. 

Sandra thought of her, in the midst of her thought 
of Muffet. "Brain fever" — she pushed the heavy cop- 
per strands back from her forehead — "haven't we all 
got it? I'm sure" — but she would not go on and say, 
"I have." For she, half guiltily, knew that she hadn't. 
That she had never been more nearly sane since her 
young girlhood. 
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"Madame, madame's brother is here" ; it was Fifine 
who interrupted her reflections; ''Monsieur Portland 
est en has, madame — et quelle paleur! Madame will 
pardon me/' the maid threw out her hands 
entreatingly, "but such mauvaise mine on a so noble 
gentleman — it is to make one weep — even a do- 
mestic." 

"Um-m. Yes — I'm afraid he does look rather 
badly, Fifine. Hook this blouse for me, won't you — 
ril go down at once." 

"Well, Jimmie?" Five minutes later she went into 
the library, smiling and assured, in her simple taupe 
velvet gown. 

Sandra!" Jim sprang, nervously, to meet her. 
Oh ! — dear old girl, you don't know what it is to see 
someone who's cool and self-possessed and — and the 
same, you know — these days. I guess," apologetically, 
"I'm pretty much all in — I jump if a pin drops. But 
yesterday " he passed his hand over his eyes. 

"I know," said Sandra, more gently than usual; 
"there, sit down Jimmie, and have a pipe. We're all 
alone; there won't be a person in the house for an 
hour." 

He took the chair she indicated, gratefully. "You 
do know how to soothe a man when he's down, old 
girl; I — ^thank heaven you don't change, like every- 
thing else. If you did" — he was trying unskillfuUy 
to fUl his pipe — "the world would whirl too fast for 
me to— thanks, thanks," as she quietly took the pipe 
from him, filled it and struck a match. "I — what was 
it I started to say? What " 

"I think you started not to say anything," Sandra 
suggested, in a voice that was itself an opiate; "sup- 
pose you put yourself there on that sofa and let me 
tell you what the nurse said about Joan this morning. 
Yes?" 
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Obediently, hurriedly, like a child anxious for his 
reward, Jim tumbled down with his pipe, upon the 
sofa. "You saw Joan this morning?" he asked jeal- 
ously. 

"No; but I saw the nurse. And she says that the 
fever's no worse, and " 

"No worse! they always say that; something nega- 
tive. It's never 'yes, she's better.' Those doctors 
and nurses" — ^Jim sat up excitedly. 

"But, my dear" — his sister pushed him back into 
calmness, with her long, compelling fingers — "brain 
fever isn't over in a night. It must run its course; 
you know that perfectly. And the doctors and nurses, 
curse them ever so hard, are the best to be had in this 
excellently equipped city." 

"Yes, but she's up there alone with them — cold, 
uninterested outsiders — she's there in that miserable 
flat by herself, and none of us can go and take care of 
her. And there I've got to stay— in that huge empty 
house by myself; the house that she and I — yester- 
day " Jim whispered brokenly — "yesterday, San- 
dra, you know the day it was — the day " 

"The day you were to have been married," San- 
dra finished quietly. "Well, Jim, I got married; and 
do you know, I think you're better off than I ever 
was — far better." 

It was the first time in their history that she had 
drawn aside the veils to him : even in his own absorb- 
ing trouble, it stirred him. 

"Yes," in answer to his look of surprised inquiry, 
"the thing's not in getting married, Jim, or in not 
getting married; it's in the understanding of the two 
people who want to get married." 

"The " 

"Yes. The mutual understanding. That, I think, 
is what makes a relation, or" — ^her clear voice was 
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very cold — "kills it. With you and Joan," confi- 
dently, "that relation can never cease." 

"Sandra!— you feel that?" 

"I know it. Because " and she paused for a 

long moment. "I know that the relation exists, com- 
plete; you know Joan; she knows you; that much is, 
to your certain knowledge and mine : it cannot go out 
of being. The only marriage that does not exist, Jim, 
is the marriage put together out of two ignorances; 
what is true is, and cannot be denied. I believe 
this." 

Jim's eyes of a visionary had grown very bright 
while she ^-alked. "Yes!" — he drew a deep breath. 
"But I never knew you thought all this, Sandra — I 
thought " 

"You thought I never dared to think," smiled San- 
dra; "and perhaps you were right. But " 

"No; I thought you only thought," put in Jim, 
whose nervousness was gradually vanishing away; "I 
thought you didn't— oh, what do I want to say? Not 
feel, but " 

"Yes," said she, calmly, "that's what you want to 
say: you thought I didn't feel. Well, perhaps you 
may be right there, too — ^who knows?" with a whim- 
sical smile that only herself — ^beginning to be, she 
realized, unknown to herself — appreciated. "At any 
rate, I can "tell when others think and feel, sincerely; 
and you and Joan do. My dear boy, you're as mar- 
ried to Joan this minute as though you'd stood up in 
church with her!" 

Jim's honest, irregular face beamed, through his 
sorrow. "Do you think so?" he said, leagerly. "Do 
you really feel that way about it, Sandra?" 

"I do," with a certain grimness, "both think and 
feel about it that way. Now are you satisfied?" 

Jim's brown-gray head went back among the pil- 
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lows. "Yes," said he, almost contentedly; "because 
Joan said you had the intuitions of the devil." 

Sandra laughed, deliciously. "Did she? How like 
her! And that makes you trust my intuition that 
you are married, eh, Jimmie ? Well, mark my words, 
you not only are but will be; and that — if you have 
so much faith in my prophecy — very soon. Oh, for 
no definite reason," she added, as he sat up eagerly; 
"but that's what makes it an intuition and valuable, 
you see." 

"Oh!" a bit disappointedly. 

"For one thing" — Sandra reached to arrange some 
yellow roses on the table — "Noel Varrick hasn't been 
seen nor heard from, Trotski assures us, since the 
Derby of a year and a half ago ; Trotski had the best 
detectives in England put on his track, and they can 
find absolutely no trace of him, save that he went to 
Paris. Well, crowds of people go to Paris; and — 
it not infrequently happens — some of them die there. 
They say," flippantly, "all good Americans do. As 
for this silly idea of Maury's that Varrick may be in 
New York or on his way here, that's ridiculous; and 
Maury won't give any reason for even thinking it 
— ^just a notion he has. Unless the man has read all 
this talk in the papers (in which case I should think 
New York the last place he'd want to be), he's prob- 
ably oflF gambling somewhere— or else dead. At any 
rate, no nearer coming back than ever." 

"Yes," said Jim, disconsolately, "but if he's alive, 
Joan won't " 

"Then you ought to make her!" declared Sandra, 
the impersonal, with every evidence of intense per- 
sonal conviction. "I don't find divorce agreeable my- 
self, but — ^there are some cases where a woman is 
married, really married to the man she's not living 
with — and you see how immoral that must be, don't 
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you?" Sandra twinkled at him, from under her long 
lashes. "You really couldn't be a party to it!" 

"Seriously though, Jim," she leaned toward him a 
little, "do you know why — the principal why, that in- 
fluenced Joan against getting a divorce?" 

"Nora," Jim returned, very low, "and " 

"And the boy? Yes, and one other thing: Joan 
wanted to feel — she told me this — that when the great 
moment came, you and she had the right to it; that 
you'd exchanged none of your self-respect, your re- 
spect for each other, to get it. Curiously or not curi- 
ously, Jimmie — have you thought — ? it was that way. 
You had your moment, and you had the right to it 
— ^but now youVe had it, don't you see? You've got 
to go on from it; you can't go back to before." 

"No," Jim nursed his pipe very thoughtfully, "we 
can't go back to before. We — ^but, Sandra," he broke 
off, "how can you feel it all like this, for us?" 

"That is my metier," Sandra smiled at him be- 
tween lips gone rather pale, "feeling things for 
other people: I sit in the stalls, you see, and look 
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^And when it's your own play?" suggestively. 

"When it's my own play? Oh, then, then I fairly 
rush down to my seat — I trip over myself getting 
there, for fear I'll miss the true value of a scene!" 
Had she lately? Rushed down off the stage? Only 
a nagging inner consciousness asked the question. Jim 
was satisfied with her explanation; that is, dis- 
satisfied. 

"I see what you mean about us," he went back to 
the thing all-important; "and when Joan gets bet- 
ter " he looked away out of the window for an 

instant; 'Hf Joan gets better, I must talk to her, try 
to put it to her as you've put it. I — do you think 
she " 
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"I think she loves you," said the woman whom no- 
body, not even herself, knew, gravely. "I think you 
needn't worry about Joan." 

He drew a deep sigh. "I don't believe I do— as 
much, Sandra," his honest American voice warmed 
with genuine affection, "you've been simply bully, old 
girl. To be able to come here and talk to you like 
this — ^why, I really feel as though I could go down 
and do some work at the office! I've not been near 
there for three days. But — I believe that now, I really 
could go have a look at things." And Jim laughed, 
actually laughed, with pleasure at himself, as he 
stretched his long legs and got up. 

"Good !" said his sister, cordially. "It'll be the best 
thing in the world for you — ^work; it will help Joan, 
too, just to have your mind off her." 

"Ah, but" — ^he shook his head — "it won't be — that. 
I'll try to stop worr)ring, though. You know" — ^look- 
ing at Sandra with a thoughtful expression in his 
dreamer's eyes — "Ju — that is, Lawrence is worrying 
me, Sandra, when I can get Joan out of my head for 
a minute." 

Sandra laughed — ^pushing him along a little toward 
the door. "What an old woman!" she mocked; "he 
has the worryitis, that's plain to see. Don't, my dear 
Jim; it's fatal — to humor. Lawrence (Sandra was 
the only one who never halted over the name — she 
understood it) is amusing us after the fashion of 
young men in their early twenties ; when he begins to 
amuse himself, he'll stop. You can't force a sense of 
humor; it must push itself up through all sorts of 
earth before it sprouts. There, Jimmie, run along to 
the office, do," I've given you enough sermons for a 
theological seminary. Good-by, dear boy." 

She straightened his tie, gave a tweak to his collar, 
and smoothed down his roughened gray hair — it was 
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nearly all gray now. And Jim kissed her, and de- 
parted, full of a mild surprise at his own placidity. 

"Now, Hemdon" — Sandra, from the window, saw 
the two men meet on the steps outside — ^''I seem to be 
mother confessor to the whole world to-day !" 

"Sandra in?" Herndon asked Jim, briefly, after 
their usual wringing handshake. 

"Yes." 

"Maury?" 

"No — ^that is, I think not. Sandra said when I went 
in that she didn't expect anybody for an hour — ^and I 
didn't hear Maury." 

"Good! I say, Jim, whose side are you on in this 
aflFair, anyway?" 

"Me? Whose side?" 

"Yes. Whom do you stand with, Maury or me? 
Which of us d'you think's right, now, man to man?" 

"Why, both of you, of course! Silly question!" 

"No — ^no; that won't do." Kent caught his sleeve 
and held him, prisoner. "YouVe got to have an opin- 
ion. I want it." 

"I have an opinion, and it's this: you love Muflfet 
— ^yes, I know; it's love this time; you don't need to 
tell me." 

"You know that?" fired Kent, his face alight. "But 
how?" 

"Because you're keeping away from her. Maury's 
told me. That meeting the other morning (as the 
other started impulsively to speak) was accidental; 
you don't have to tell me, I say. So, you see, you're 
doing everything to prove you're right." 

"And Maury?" 

"So's he. Maury loves Muffet; he wants to see 
her marry youth and er — certain principles " 

"That he's thrown beautifully to the dogs him- 
self!" 
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"That he respects, and demands for his daughter. 
Maury's right, too. The one who'll decide which of 
you's righter, is Time. Stuffy old answer, eh? But 
Fm not very clever these days, you know." 

"You're looking a damn sight more on your feed, 
just the same," said Kent, looking him over affection- 
ately. "What's the news from Mrs. Varrick today?" 

"Oh, not much change; though as well as could 
be expected, Sandra says. It's Sandra who's tonic-ed 
me up. She's a winner, that girl !" 

"You bet she's all right," agreed Kent, heartily. 
" 'By, Jim," and he took the rest of the steps at a 
bound. 

"Yes, I'm waiting for you," Sandra came out into 
the hall to meet him. "You took so long babbling with 
Jim, that I nearly abandoned you and went upstairs 
— to see someone else," tantalizingly. 

"She's in? She's here in the house; Muffet?" 

"Yes, but she doesn't know you are; so be quiet, 
and, when we've had our talk, if I think it wise (de- 
murely), you may see her for a minute." 

"You're just enjoying this," said Kent, grimly, sit- 
ting down. "It's simply nuts to you " 

"Nuts?" 

"Don't be affected; jolly good fun, then, to have 
me where you can pull the strings and make me dance. 
Oh, I know it ! — ^but you needn't make it harder than 
it is. Whatever revenge you wanted on me, you had 
the day Muffet came into the room, after — ^you had 
told her." 

"But, Herndon, why should I want revenge on 
you? You've done nothing to me that " 

"That counts, eh? Perhaps not; because you're 
different from other women. To the average woman 
(he did not say to the natural woman), the man who 
had brought her into such scenes with her husband 
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and daughter as I've brought you, would be a target 
for revenge. But you are different — I don't know, 
maybe it's a good thing for you." 

"Maybe it is." Sandra had taken a chair near the 
yellow roses, and was playing with one of them. 

"But, when Muflfet came in to me that day — I 
haven't seen you since then — ^with that quivering pain 
in her little white face, I — I paid up, Sandra. For 
whatever I cost you, I paid up." 

"She took it more easily than I had expected"; 
still Sandra was occupied with the yellow rose. 

"All she said to me was, 'but how terrible for 
Mamma! what she must have gone through, and she 
was just my age' — that seemed to hurt her worse 
than anything. She kept repeating — 'think how young 
she was, Herndon, just my age/ Oh, I thought all 
right! I'm thinking yet." 

"And the result?' 

"That I know I deserve every bit of this that's 
coming to me now; though you needn't think from 
that that it isn't a particularly well-roasted hell 
Maury's giving me, my dear Sandra!" 

"I suppose," reflectively, "that it is. Because you 
are, finally, in love. That always hurts." 

The man whom she had never loved, looked at her. 
"You know that ?" he said, curiously. 

Then Sandra laughed. And somehow he wished she 
hadn't — ^it was an uncomfortable laugh, worse than 
her smile. "Yes — ^I know," she returned, dryly — 
"from, ah — observation, of course. But let's get to the 
affair in hand," briskly. "I've quite got over my first 
shock at the cold shower. I'm ready even to be help- 
ful, if I can be." 

"Humph! I rather think you can," Kent declared, 
moving his chair closer. Damn it! Jim was right, 
all right — Sandra (he was just beginning to realize 
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it) was a winner! He'd been trying all his life to get 
her to be the wrong thing ; what she was, was a bully 
good friend. 

"Are you on our side?" he asked, abruptly; "Muf- 
fet's and mine?" 

"What is your side?" from Sandra, coolly. "Mar- 
riage, or — the other thing?" 

''Not the other thing." Kent jtrked his head with 
that vehemence characteristic of him, as childishness 
of Maury. "I should think you'd have known that 

"But how?" Thfe yellow rose lay a heap of petals, 
in Sandra's ivory hand. 

"From what she told Maury. She did tell him — 
about our talk and what she wanted to do; how she 
wanted to come to me." 

Yes" ; for the first time Sandra showed impatience ; 
very foolishly she did. It did you not one bit of 
good, and her considerable harm. Maury simply raved 
at her, told her she was losing all moral, as well as 
common sense." 

"That from Maury!" Kent exploded. 

"And threatened to send her back to the convent if 
she didn't drop the whole question immediately, once 
and for all." 

"And she said?" restively. 

"She refused, of course." 

"The darling! — of course!" 

Sandra looked at him pityingly; straightened with 
an air that he had never seen her wear before. "She 
is my daughter, too, you know ; she would never allow 
herself to be coerced." 

"Well, Y\\ be— blessed !" Kent stared at her. "So 
she's your daughter, eh? You claim her (he did not 
add, at last) ?" 

"I do." 
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"Then," Kent groaned, gloomily to. his boots, 
"there are two of 'em ! I've the father and the mother 
both to fight!" 

Sandra smiled; his dejection was comical enough. 
"No — ^you've not me to fight. I won't fight, unless 
you give in to MuflFet. And I don't believe you will." 

"You mean that " 

"I mean that Muffet is bent on doing what she be- 
moans my having done twenty-one years ago. Now 
that Maury has shown himself stone to her eloquence, 
she proposes to dash herself against him, and leave 
new blood in my footprints. I don't intend," said 
Sandra, very quietly, "to let her." 

"Neither do I," said Kent, as quietly. 

"Do you know" — she leaned forward until she al- 
most peered into his face — "I believe that you don't. 
That was why I told you to come up here; I wanted 
to talk with you." 

"Well?" 

"Well, it's going to be hard for you, you know." 

"My God, you don't have to tell me that! What 
do you think it's been already? You know me, or 
ought to — what do you think it's been, these two 
weeks ?" 

"Inquisition, I daresay"; Sandra was commencing 
the murder of another rose ; "but it'll be worse, a thou- 
sand times. Just make up your mind to that." 

"Well ! And then " 

"Then, if you're really patient, and can hang on 
that long, if at the end of a year Maury won't give in, 
and grant his consent, why — I'll consent for both of 
us. Do you understand? I've been looking up this 
subject of French law, and there's more than one way 
round Robin Hood's barn; but — not till the end of a 
year, remember!" 

Kent, with his old masterfulness, came round and 
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took the suffering rose from her. "Sandra — ^you — 
you'd do this for me? You'd give your daughter to 
me— like that?" 

"Against her father's wishes ?" Sandra said lightly ; 
"why not ? Maury's shockingly unreasonable at times ; 
the lesson would do him good." 

"You know it's not that I mean. I mean you'd 
stand out against somebody else, your husband, to help 
mef After all, that's " 

"Don't say happened," warned Sandra; "I couldn't 
bear it: trite. Yes, I'd help you, Herndon; I should 
like to. You see" — ^with her most whimsical smile — 
"I'm thirty-eight. It's the fatal (middle) age for 
helping people. I feel today as though I'd been very 
seriously infected with the microbe. Now, you are 
going to see Muflfet — for about five minutes — ^and 
make her promise to behave sensibly — I've been anx- 
ious about her, the last two days. But — I leave you to 
straighten things out to her — ^about waiting the year 
and that. Cut it short, because Maury may come in 

at any moment, and, if he found you here " The 

long, delicate face was full of mock horror. Then she 
vanished, to fetch Muflfet. 

Kent paced the library — ^the room that had com- 
passed his life drama, very nearly. Unaccountable 
woman, Sandra! — laughed at you, bullied you (men- 
tally, at least), smoothed you out, and coddled you, 
all in one breath, and persistently denied that she was 
having anything to do with you; a paradox was her 
synonym. 

Almost before he knew it, she was back again — 
always with that silent swiftness, salient part of her 
allure — ^and Muflfet with her. 

"So" — gently Sandra pushed Muflfet toward him — 
"only five minutes, remember ; and" — ^as MuflFet, with- 
out a word, reached up her arms and kissed her 
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mother — "don't waste time being grateful ; talk. That's 
what I've brought you together for; that and" — she 
smiled at them, fancifully, from under the long screen 
of her lashes — "because I have an absurd fondness 
for both of you. Good-by." 

"Wait!" The door had opened brusquely, on the 
three standing there in triangle. "We will all say 
good-by together," said Maury, stepping forward. 



XIX 

DECIDEDLY it was a moment! — ^with a bomb 
at each end, and Maury waving the fuse like 
a child with no knowledge of fireworks. San- 
dra watched him; though same, he was always inter- 
esting to her. He had a naturalness about him that 
lent the artistic touch to his obviousness. 

Kent was all bull-dog ; teeth showing for the fight. 

Muff et glanced at Maury sidewise ; could it be with 
that same detachment of her mother? 

All four of them stood. Silence. 

"Well !" Maury broke it, with a crash of laughter 
—disagreeable, dissonant. "So it's come to this — ^the 
wife conniving with her daughter and her former lover, 
while " 

^'Basta, Maury, Bast a! Do choose your words more 
artistically," drawled Sandra. " 'Conniving' 's over- 
done — overdone for the scene." 

"You let me alone!" he ordered, bringing his fist 
down flat on the table with a bang. "I'll use what 
words I please — ^none could be bad enough for what 
I think, anyway. Now, then, Herndon Kent, you clear 
out, will you, if you please? And stay out! — ^as I've 
already told you to." 

"No, I won't," returned Kent, bracing himself 
against a chair, and showing a jaw whose belligerence 
Sandra alone knew. "It's my row as much as any- 
body's ; and I'm going to see it out. You're behaving 
like a damn fool — ^you need a grown-up man to over- 
see you." 

250 
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"I'm grown up enough to moderate my language 
in the presence of ladies, I thank you!" returned 
Maury, furiously. "And to mind my own business, 
too, without your interference. Are you going?" 

"No\ Now do you understand it? No. So just 
save your patience and hear what I've got to say ; I 
came here this morning, on Sandra's consent, to talk 
things over." 

You and Sandra!" bolted Maury. 

"Yes — Sandra and I!" Kent, in his defiance, 
avoided Muffet's eyes. But the young girl had taken 
up a paper cutter and was playing with it, uninter- 
estedly. "Sandra has the extra share of wit you lost 
when you were bom; she sees that things can't go on 
as they are ; that something's got to be done." 

"Oh, does she?" 

"Yes — and you needn't trot out sarcasm over it; 
sarcasm's cheap. Sandra suggests that " 

"Please Herndon" — Sandra's slender hand went out 
in protest. "I think that under the circumstances, my 
suggestion had better remain between you and me," 
she finished. Men were so stupid! Couldn't Hern- 
don see that to tell Maury — ^and at this time, above all 
others! — ^their idea for circumventing him, was folly? 
Ridiculous ! 

"Oh, of course !" sneered Maury. "Keep it to your- 
selves — among the secrets; you've got quite a stack 
of them by this time, I should think!" 

Then, at last. Muff et spoke, in a low, distinct voice : 
"All this seems to me very silly. I don't care to hear 
more of it; I'm going." 

"The first sensible thing anyone's said," Maury tri- 
umphed. "Yes — ^go along; I'll talk with you later." 

"Will you?" repeated MuflFet, monotonously. And, 
without a glance at either Kent or her mother, went 
out. 
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'Now are you satisfied?" demanded Kent. 
'Yes — or shall be when you've followed her ex- 
ample." 

"Oh, I'm going to! and don't you worry for fear 
I'll ever enter this house agaia I've done — under- 
stand? Finished!" 

"That is the politest thing you've ever said to me," 
retorted his enemy — for that surely was what Maury 
had become. "Just carry it a point further, and let 
my daughter alone, outside my house as well, will 
you? Good-by." 

"As a matter of fact" — the other man came close 
to him and fired the words into his face — "I've let 
your daughter alone rather better than you'll ever 
know. There are some things, Maurice Maury, for 
which you owe me, Good-by." 

He took the hand Sandra held to him — in that mo- 
ment they were friends, firm and forever — ^and was 
gone. 

"Well?" Maury turned to his wife. "And what 
have you to say?" 

"Nothing," said she, looking at him with a disgust 
that piqued him more than anybody else's anger could 
have. "You are absolutely too absurd to talk to. I'm 
going, too." 

"Not without hearing what I think of you for play- 
ing this thing behind my back" — Maury stood in front 
of the door quickly — "having Kent up here to " 

"My good Maury/' said his wife, coolly, "I wonder 
if it will penetrate your understanding, if I tell you 
that what you think of me is the last thing in the 
world I care about? Do not let us waste time over 
a matter of no importance." And, with a delicate dis- 
dain — the crudest of all her weapons against him — 
she swept past him, and so upstairs. 

Maury stood rooted — unbelieving. "She couldn't 
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have said that — 'the last thing' — ^the very last? I — 
no, no, it can't be true. Things are so queer these 
days, Fm imagining I hear them; I " 

He sank down, dazedly, into a chair. His long ar- 
tist's hands seemed to hang loose from his sleeves; 
his splendid neck looked shrunken a little, within his 
collar — ^as though the collar was a size too big for 
him. His eyes were deeply ringed, and his thick 
brown hair stood rumpled on end; the whole attitude 
one of harassed disturbance, unwonted anxiety and 
care, in gay, fastidious Maury. 

He sat there, thinking, heavily. It had been a 
racking nightmare of a week; a more racking morn- 
ing. Maury's memory of the days just past, and pass- 
ing, was a jumble of newspaper columns, reporters, 
rushing to docks, interviewing detectives, listening 
to women who insisted on sympathizing with him, 
storming through scenes with Muflfet, and trying to 
storm with Sandra; an occasional snatched interval 
among the cushions and chintz in Seventy-second 
Street, and for the rest — struggle. Wearing, nagging, 
unending struggle — with the temptation to tell, and 
end it all. A new complication had arisen this morn- 
ing, in the information of one of the Clarion men, 
that Mrs. Maury had as good as told John Clarges 
that he (Maury) knew the secret of the statue; and 
intended to tell when he chose. Meantime, the re- 
porter intimated generously, his wife had as good as 
told — or as bad. 

It was with that in his breast that Maury had come 
home; to find Sandra betraying him with Kent and 
Muflfet. Against him — always against him! He ran 
his hands through his hair, and something very like 
a groan fell from his lips. Hitting him in the dark, 
with this story of Clarges; stabbing him in the back, 
the minute he turned it on Muffet and her lover. And 
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then, to tell him that his opinion of her was to her 
the least important thing in the world — making him, 
thereby, to her the least important creature in it, too. 
The groan came from Maury's overworn soul, this 
time. He leaned his head upon his elbow, crooked 
like a Third Reader boy's, upon his desk ; and the slow 
tears trickled onto his coat-sleeve. He was not 
ashamed of them; there was no one before whom to 
be ashamed. Only himself. And Maury knew him- 
self better these days than ever before in his life. 
Well enough to be afraid, not ashamed before it. He 
was having the hardest fight of his forty-one years; 
and he knew the possibilities of his not conquering. 
He knew, at last — ^having had his vanity wrenched 
away from him by Circumstance, and been forced to 
see himself naked, real, as he was — ^that he was weak ; 
that the opinion of other people meant the world to 
him. What meant more, still meant more, was his 
tenderness for women; and he swore — daily, hourly, 
in the torn watches of interminable nights, in the in- 
sufferable moments when reporters screwed his thumbs 
tighter and tighter — it should conquer. "Let Joan get 
well," he prayed in agony, "and I'll keep still. But 

if she should die " There he dared go no further. 

It was both a relief and an added anxiety that noth- 
ing had been heard of Varrick. Maury, now under- 
standing only too well the grotesque facetiousness of 
the note "Donald" had written, had haunted the docks 
on the day fixed for Jim and Joan's wedding. But 
there was no sign of the cynical, dark-skinned face 
with the upstanding eyebrow — or, no, he had no eye- 
brows now, Maury remembered. That had been a part 
of his alias, no doubt, to shave them. There had been 
no word from him, either, which Maury daily dreaded 
— ^and desired. This suspense was nerve-torturing. At 
^ny moment Varrick might show up, and give atvray 
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the secret he, Maury, was going through hell to keep. 
For Joan's sake. What was Joan to Varrick? And 
even if he did love her enough to keep quiet — ^perhaps, 
anyway, he'd love his own skin enough, for he'd cer- 
tainly go to prison for a fraud like that, if he lost his 
head and crowed over Clarges and the rest. No — all 
of Maury's speculations wound up to this: Varrick 
would hold his tongue. He would come back, but he 
would hold his tongue, and he and Maury would go 
on sharing the odious secret — forever, Maury ended 
drearily. A career was spelled by a zero for him. 
With this (ah, but the humor of it, to every one but 
Maury!) with this Unknown Woman hanging round 
his neck, he could get nowhere, he would amount to 
nothing. 

But he reckoned always without one thing : another 
woman, to whom he had told the secret. I say he reck- 
oned without her — he had, to be sure, cautioned her 
to silence, when the scandal of the past few days first 
was printed — ^he reckoned without the fact of her love. 
For if ever a woman gave her ardent heart and soul 
to a man, Bebe had given hers to Maury. Obedient, 
she kept his secret; but she read the papers — raven- 
ously, snatching at each bit of censure of him, and — 
she had her limits of resentment. These Americans — 
pigs! animals! Ah, if they knew what she knew! 
Would they grovel to him ? Would they kiss his shoes ? 

Would they Let them take care (the tiny figure 

would draw itself up with an imperial dignity) of the 
"Queen Bebe" they laughed at! She might yet make 
them bend the knee to her sovereignty, for she, and 
she alone (besides Maury) knew what every one of 
them was trying to find out. 

"Oh, but Bebe" — ^Mizzi, that very afternoon, call- 
ing in the interests of a certain benefit, broke off to 
ask her — "Maury's told you something about all this, 
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now, hasn't he? Oh, don't deny it, ma chere! — it 
would be awf'Uy funny if he hadn't — ^knowing him as 
you do, so very well." 

"Has Mistaire Qarges told you anything?" gave 
back Bebe composedly. 

Mizzi reddened as well as she could under a faint 
permanent blush of terra cotta. "But I know Johnny 
so slightly/* she disclaimed. "I find him so — so with- 
out temperament, you know! His atmosphere affects 
me the moment I'm within his aura — so muddy, you 
know, and, ahem! dollar-gray," 

"Ah!" Bebe's violet eyes were raised innocently 
to heaven — and the roses of her boudoir ceiling. She 
lay, a pale rose bit of fluff, curled on her chaise longue. 
"After a time, the gray it will wear through, yes! in 
those dollars." 

"Yes. Now, Laurie" — Mizzi's mahogany eyes 
grew vague with films of emotion — ^"ah, ma chire! — 
but how can I talk of him ?" 

"Ah? Qa marche si vite que gaf came from the 
seraphic red lips in the chaise longue. 

Mizzi's French was d la carte — she took some min- 
utes locating the phrase. Meantime, however, she 
thought it safe to twiddle her thumbs and look con- 
scious. "He is very, very wonderful," she said in a 
voice full — of I don't know what — ^but full. "He takes 
me out of myself." 

''Pas si mal, ces gargons/' conceded Bebe agreeably. 

"I am teaching him himself," Mizzi pulled at her 
caramel-colored veil as though it choked her, "I am 
leading him straight into his inner consciousness; it 
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"Divine," finished Bebe from her prompter's chair. 
"Do I not remember? The Prince of Patagonia said 
to me " 

"Um-m, yes, dear — you told me last week when I 
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was here. Awf'lly kind of him — ^awf'Uy condescend- 
ing, Vm sure. But about Laurie " 

"You see, I met the Prince when I was in Biarritz 
with Louis de Lorraine, and he gave me a supper party 
at " 



"Now that's what Laurie did me — only last night at 
the Knickerbocker. Awf'lly smart, Bebe, with Ameri- 
can beauties and orchids and little ruby hearts for 
favors — such lots of color that boy's got! Simply 
tinges his whole atmosphere. He said to me " 

"At the Prince's dinner we had diamond dogs, made 
after a miniature of Mimi — mon adorie — and the flow- 
ers were from Paris, and my robe cost " 

"I wore my rusty red. You know, the tempera- 
mental one, with beads and gold butterflies. Laurie 
said I looked 

"You see, dear Mizzi, you could never have the 
frocks I have," Bebe at last caught conversation firmly 
by the tail, "because," very simply, "you have not the 
lovers." 

''Lovers?" Mizzi almost shrieked. "Well, I should 
rather say not! I've never had a lover in my life." 

"Of course. And you are of one of those vairy old 
Southern families, and have been educated, oh so care- 
fully ! in a convent," recited Bebe. "N'est-ce pas vrai? 
Am I not right?" 

"Oh, if you are trying to be funny " said Mizzi 

crossly. 

"But not the least in the worl'!" Bebe's shock of 
yellow curls tumbled round her eyes concealingly. "I 
am only agreeing with you. You have never had a 
lover, soit! Neither has any American artiste — they 
are all virgins, immaculate! And one cannot wonder," 
she concluded elfishly from behind her curls, "fa ne me 
surprise pas, votis saves/' 

Mizzi rose, furious. "American actresses are every 
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bit as attractive as you," she almost spit at Bebe; "and 
they have just as many — friends. So there!" 

"Of course they do," said the wee French thing on 
the couch, "one merely insists that they acknowledge 
it, ma chdre amie. Now won't you sit down and have 
a creme de cacao — ^and a cigarette ?" 

And Mizzi sat. They spent a very amicable after- 
noon. 

When she was going, "But don't forget," said Mizzi, 
"you're not to breathe a word. Besides, I'm only do- 
ing it to spite her — she was so snippy to me the day we 
had tea with Johnnie, and she made all that mystery 
about the old statue thing — I know she hates it to 
have everybody know her nephew Laurie's so crazy 
about me ! And, of course — I should think you'd hate 
her," broke off Mizzi abruptly. "I never thought 
about that. Don't you hate her like poison ?" 

The little thing on the chaise longue cuddled her 
Pom; kissed his soft black head, where Maury had 
patted it. "Hate?" she said with a bewitching pucker 
between her brows, "hate her — Madame Maury? But 
why ? What has she done to me ?" 

"She's Maury's wife," announced Mizzi baldly, "I 
should think that's enough." 

"For her? I think," said Bebe serenely, "it is. 
What I have is enough for me, too," she lied bravely. 

"Well, anyway, you know the secret, and I bet she 
doesn't," consoled Mizzi. "Ta-ta, tna chire; you won't 
tell a soul what I confided to you about Laurie ?" 

"No — no." Bebe watched her go out impatiently. 
These American women! — first denying, then pouring 
out confession half shamefacedly, finally begging one 
to be silent about the only affairs French women consid- 
ered worth having repeated — she could not understand 
them, Bebe sighed. One of them — it came to her the 
instant after — ^was not American, however; like the 
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rest. Mrs. Maury — his wife — she remembered, was 
said to be wholly Italian in everything but birth. And 
that meant, Bebe knew it, a nature more ardent, more 
wild in its passions than even a Frenchwoman's. That 
day she had seen Sandra on the stairs — ^the vision came 
before her complete, distinct : "she cannot be all hard 
with that mouth," the little thing repeated as though 
mechanically. "And I thought — it seemed to me that 
she had yellow eyes. Perhaps she loves him — if she 
does she suffers— diablement, like me." 

And the little creature lay there, her seraphic violet 
eye very thoughtful, alone with her tiny black dog, 
before the fire, as the twilight came. 

With it came a ring at the door downstairs, and then 
an inaudible conversation, the hurry of swift feet up 
the stairs and 

"It's I," said Muflfet, standing there before Bebe 
with very red cheeks, and a little satchel in her hand, 
"do you remember me? I'm Maury's daughter." 

"Mother of Mary — Saint Sebastian!" gasped Bebe, 
calling on every deity she knew. "What on earth are 
you doing here?" she asked in rapid vernacular 
French. 

"That is what your maid wanted to know. Well — 
I'll tell you, if I may sit down?" 

"Yes — yes," Bebe glanced feverishly at the door — 
the door where Maury came in, she never could tell 
when. "But hurry, ch^re petite, you know it is mad- 
ness your coming here — ^if those diables of reporters 
should see you- Hurry ! hurry !" 

She was sitting up, on the foot of the sofa, be- 
seeching Muffet with her bits of rose-leaf hands. Muf- 
fet sat opposite her, very quiet, and very cool. 

"They told me I must never come here," she began 
directly. "I never could understand until — the papers, 
this week, and then — I love some one myself," she told 
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Bebe, with a proud, yet sweet, little inclination of the 
head. "I know what it is for you." 

Again Bebe gasped. '^Quelle enfant! So you love, 
my little one — alorsf 

"I understand what it is for you," repeated Muf- 
fet, "and I want to tell you that I'm every bit as bad 
as you are." 

'Whatr screamed Bebe. 

"That Tm every bit as bad as you are, and I've not 
come here to preach, not one bit. I couldn't." 

"Dear child, please be very clear," begged the little 

artiste. "You as bad as I Tell me just exactly 

what you mean." 

"I mean, that if I loved a man — ^as they say you love 
Maury — I'd live with him just as you do — I wanted 
to live with him," confessed Muffet, growing a 
bit confused over her pronouns; "but he wouldn't 
have me. And I'd keep his secrets just as 
you " 

"But your mother " came from Bebe feebly. 

Madam votre m^re, you think nothing of her? You 
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Muffet looked almost scornful. "You think that 
mamma loves Maury? Well, rather not. She's his 
friend — she'd stand by him through anything ; but she 
doesn't love him. It's you who do that. That's why I 



came." 



Bebe was leaning back weakly against the pink 
chaise tongue. Quelle naivete! — it took one's breath; 
at the same time leaving one speechless, without re- 
sponse. 

"You love Maury," repeated Maury's daughter 
gravely; "and he's in trouble. It's you who will be 
able to help him — when I'm gone." 

"When you're gone?" Bebe looked, frightened, at 
the satchel. 
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"Yes. I'm going away for a little while. I" — 
Muffet suddenly choked up — "Fve got to. And when 
Fm gone, Maury will be all alone, there in the house — 
oh, I know there's mamma, but she" — very seriously — 
"doesn't understand. She — I think she worries 
Maury." 

Bebe half twirled the Pom's neck off. 

"Yes," continued Muffet, "Maury will need you; 
you will be everything to him." 

"Everything?" For the first time, the French- 
woman's voice had, for Muffet, a note of bitterness. 
"You think that a woman like me is everything to the 
man she loves — has everything of him? You poor 
little sotte! you haven't begun to know the meaning 
of that word love yet : you are just at the first letter 
of it. That is dreams; the middle letter is madness; 
and the last despair. Your lover will tell you that, 
if he desires and cannot have you." 

Muffet grew very white. "My lover — my lover — " 
she stammered — and then all at once, she was in Bebe's 
arms, sobbing, bursting forth all her story, in a tor- 
rent of tears; quivering all over with grief, and baf- 
fled pride — in Bebe's arms! 

The little rose and lace creature comforted her; 
soothed her with soft caresses, and broken, endearing 
French words. And on her pointed little face was not 
its usual exaggerated innocence but something rarer, 
something divine that she shared with all women; she 
held Maury's child in her arms and kissed her. It 
was, to Bebe, a miracle of sweetness and acute agony 
rolled into one: it was all life. 

"Your lover was right, ma mignonne," she said 
finally, her tiny features drawn with emotion, "it is 
a way of blood and tears for us — ^who laugh at 'the 
words in church'! It is odd that you should have 
learned from me, is it not ? But I tell you it is true !" 
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And Muffet stopped crying, in her turn to play con- 
solatrix. 

"But you have Maury's secret," she reminded 
gently, "that he would not share with any of us. I 
wanted to talk to you about that too." 

"Well?" It was only the training of an actress 
that gave Btebe her poise so almost instantly. She sat 
back calm, waiting. 

"If it gets too bad for him" — MuflFet spoke fast, 
earnestly — "if you see it's wearing him out, tell. Oh 
please, please tell — ^no matter how angry it makes him. 
He's not very strong, I think, Maury, and you know 
how this awful newspaper talk gets on his nerves. And 
then he's worried so over me — ^this morning when he 
talked that way to Hemdon I wanted to kill him — 
I wanted never to see him again. And I made up my 
mind then that I'd have to go away from him, till 
he's different. But when I saw him at lunch, he 
looked so dreadfully ill and^-oh, I can't help what 
he's done to me," cried Muffet, struggling to keep 
back the tears that threatened again, "I love him, and 
it breaks my heart to see him like this. You must — 
you mtist promise me to tell, if he gets too bad. That's 
the big thing that I came for — I couldn't go, without. 
You promise?" 

"But" — Bebe was considering — "won't he be all the 
more worried if you go away, ch^re enfantf 
Think " 

"No,'* Muffet interrupted, "no, he woii^'t worry 
about me, where I'm going. He'll know I'll be all 
right Now won't you please promise? Please f 

It was the most wistful face in the world she raised 
to Bebe — ^with a quick little movement full of grace, 
she had dropped on her knees before her. 

Bebe sprang up, horrified. "On your knees to me 
— youf All the European's reverence for jeune fille 
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shone, shocked, in her violet eyes. "Do not, cherie, I 
beg of you — rise. I promise, I'd promise you any- 
thing I think — and this is easy — it is what I long 
to do. Oh but I will not'* — quickly — "unless, as you 
say, it gets too bad. Then — ^but I promise." 

Muffet took up her satchel, satisfied. "I was sure 
you would. I knew how you were, that first day, on 
the New Gallery steps. And you won't tell Maury I've 
been here ?" 

"No — grand del, no !" 

"Not" — ^with a quick pang of contrition-^"because 
I'm ashamed of having come ; you know I'm not. But 
I think it would make it easier for you with Maury, 
when he finds out I'm gone, and — anyway don't tell 
him. Now I must fly — it's almost half past five, and 

my " she stopped, confused. "No I can't tell even 

you where I'm going. But — good-by, mademoiselle, 
and — ^you have been so sweet to me." 

Bebe, with her shock of yellow curls and great wide 
violet eyes, reached up and took MuflFet's face between 
her hands. That showed how tiny she was — ^that she 
had to reach to Muflfet. "Sweet to you ?" she repeated 
strangely, '*fnoi, douce pour vous? My little one, you 
do not know — ^you are just a child — though I," naively, 
"am only twenty-six myself; you do not know that I 
cannot be sweet to you. I can (her lovely voice hard- 
ened) be nothing to you. Ah Dieu!" her hands were 
hurting Muffet's face. "Nothing!" 

"You have already been something to me," said the 
young girl slowly, "you have been that woman Hern- 
don said should tell me — the truth about what I wanted 
to do. I understand that now, mademoiselle. I" — she 
drew a long breath — "I'll never want to do it again." 

Bebe's wee drawn face lighted to an odd beauty. "I 
did that for you? I made you see? Ah, if I could 
think that !" 
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"You did," Muffet assured, looking straight into 
her eyes. "Good-by, Bebe." 

The name slipped out, imconsciously. 

Bebe flowered under it. "Good-by, how do you 
say? Muffet?" And she even laughed a little, de- 
liciously. ''That is how Maury says it — Muffet. Au 
'voir, ch^re enfant, au 'voir!' 

She let the child go, almost with gaiety ; the French 
find often dignity and strength in their god of the 
artificial. But while Maury, over in Gramercy Park, 
was reading: "Don't worry about me, I have gone 
to Grandmother. I took the money you gave me for 
my birthday out of bank, and I shall be all right. 
Don't be angry — I can't help it. I tried to stand it, 
but your talking that way to Hemdon this morning, 
and then — I thought I could forget about him and 
Mamma, but it keeps cropping up all the time and — 
well, I've just got to go, I can't stand it in New York 
any longer. By the time you find this I shall be on 
board the Duca d'Aosia, it sails at six; and in ten 
days I shall land at Villefranche and be there at 
Cannes with Granny. Good-by — and forgive me, you 
and Mamma, please. I had to go. Muffet." 

While Maury was reading this — startled, excited, 
dashing madly to look at the clock, only to find that 
it was half past six, and he could do nothing but sit 
there, impotent — up among her chintz and roses in 
Seventy-Second Street, Bebe lay face downward, 
weeping her heart out. The room with its soft laces 
and faint smell of violets was dark, save for the fire. 
Bebe had sent away the maid, and refused to have her 
turn the lights. She lay there stretched upon the rose 
chaise longue, and cried I know not what tearing pain 
from her soul. For she knew that she would never 
see Maury's child again. 

On his cushion beside her, the fussy black Pom 
howled, wailingly. 



XX 

ALONG the breakwater at Santa Barbara, brilliant 
in the warm mid-morning sun, some one was 
walking rapidly. She was tall and very slen- 
der, and clad in a delicate white frock that gave the 
lie to the December that it was; and she carried let- 
ters, yes, but a sheaf of them! — held up triumphantly 
to wave at another white-clad figure coming to meet 
her. "MuflFet and Mamma, and Herndon and dear 
old Trotski, and yes, two whole ones from Jim, you 
greedy person," she told them off into Joan's hand — 
for it was Joan who came to meet her ; only as yet a 
rather fragile Joan, thin and just beginning to have 
color in her alluring, piquant face. 

"I left Laura buying stamps," said Sandra, as Joan 
pounced upon her letters; "fancy Laura spending the 
morning discussing mottoes and Lincoln's effigy with 
the postmaster! What a dolce far niente it is, eh, 
Joan?" 

But Joan only said "um-m," and dropped down by 
the edge of the water, with her spoils. Sandra watch- 
ed her, sidewise, lazily ; and was very content. In the 
month since they had come, Joan had evolved from a 
ghost into a spirit; there is a tremendous difference. 
More, because Joan's spirit was Energy, of body and 
mind — and heart, when she dared, poor child. With 
the tenderness we can feel only for those that we have 
tended, Sandra looked at Joan. And she knew, deep 
down in her innermost, that she loved her. She could 
not help it. Before Joan, frail, white, wrapped in 
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furs and weak against her cushions (as she had been 
when Sandra left New York with her), the ice had 
melted like snow under sun; there was no resisting 
helplessness, Sandra had fotmd. And when she found 
it, she ceased to try. She gave up the struggle, where 
Joan was concerned, and just let herself drift— out 
and out upon the sea of natural inclination, imtil by 

this morning "What does he say, Joanne ?" asked 

Sandra half teasingly, and tucked in a rebellious wave 
of Joan's thick blade hair. 

"He says — ^but you can read it, here, this part" — 
through the transparency of Joan's thin cheeks, a faint 
rose was flooding — "he is getting impatient, he may 
come out." 

"What?" Sandra almost snatched at the sheet of 
paper — ^written dose with Jim's wide, distinct scrawl. 
" 'Lawrence is doing so well as head partner, I think 
I might get away for a week or two, and come out and 

spend Christmas with you. If that would be' 

— well, well, well !" Sandra folded the letter and gave 
it back, her own eyes (what one could see of them 
always half hidden under the veil of lashes) almost 
as shining as Joan's. " *If that would be' — ^what ?" 
she teased. 

"None of your business," returned Joan, with her 
own especial rudeness — that made Sandra rejoice every 
time she heard it; it was so much Joan. "I'm going 
to have a beau," she announced to Laura a little un- 
steadily, as Mrs. Thorpe-Foster drove up along the 
road beside them, and jumped out, handing the reins 
to a little Jap boy. 

A beau?" echoed Laura blankly. 
Yes. Jim's coming out." 

Oh Joan — you lamb, I'm so glad for you!" And 

in her genuine, charming fashion, Laura beamed. 

When's he coming?" dropping down beside them. 
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"How long will he stay? What does he say about 
everything ?" 

And the three sat there chattering, laughing, specu- 
lating excitedly, like girls at a summer resort, instead 
of women (as Joan said) playing hide-and-seek with 
their middle-ages. 

"Mamma and Muffet are in Rome,'* announced San- 
dra, when finally the talk of Jim and his visit had 
calmed a little. "Mamma says that MufFet is wearing 
herself to a shadow — with parties, and a whirl of af- 
fairs since her presentation — and Muffet says that 
Mamma is trotting her darling legs off to keep up with 
her: evidently they're having a good time." 

"Yes," Laura looked up, with her whole-hearted 
smile, "I had a letter from Italia Lercutio ; Rosalie for- 
warded it, and she says 'the little Maury is having a 
succis fou/ Nice for the child to have a Roman win- 
ter, Sandra." By this time, it was "Sandra" and 
"Laura" with them; since the episode of last summer 
they had been rather more than friends. 

"Oh I knew Mamma would never stop in Cannes, 
once she had a demoiselle with her. She was cheated 
out of her own and my debuts, and she simply snatched 
at this final chance to distinguish herself. Yes, I am 
glad that Muffet is being the young lady, in Rome — 
it makes up, rather." 

She did not say for what. But Joan, watching her 
out of the tail of her eye, formed a fairly good guess. 
"Are we going to drive?" asked Joan, jumping up — 
to scatter everything in her lap, as usual, to the four 
winds. "Because it's time for eggs," she made a wry 
face, "and if we're going the Mountain Drive, I shall 
have to go back to the hotel first. Oh this invalid 
fodder!" 

Immediately Sandra was all alertness. "You know 
it's done you no end of good," briskly. "Come! 
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Laura, you may as well walk — ^just to the hotel. Noto 
can drive that far. And then afterwards we'll have all 
morning." 

They strolled together along the breakwater, three 
charming figures, d'accord yet peculiarly distinct. 
Sandra with her copper hair gleaming in the sunlight, 
curiously — in this brilliance of sun and ocean — a cen- 
tre of color; Laura, clean-knit and glowing with 
health, swinging on the outside next the road; and 
in the middle Joan — ^small and appealing, showered 
at last with that richness she had missed so long: of 
being taken care of. 

When she had left them to go upstairs, "Joan's 
stronger," said Sandra abruptly, leaning against one 
of the wicker veranda chairs. 

"Yes," said Laura, "she took this news with quite 
wonderful poise." 

"Jim shouldn't have done it — ^he should have writ- 
ten to me, and let me tell her. Why will men be so 
stupid, where they love? If he knew how every tiny 
shock counts with her — ^and I've worked so hard to 
spare her the least thing," — ^Laura wondered at her, 
speaking so almost passionately — "Oh, I held my 
breath, when she told me! But fortunately " 

"I daresay you think I'm rather hysterical," Sandra 
checked herself, to go on very quietly; "but where 
one's been with a person day and night like that, 
it " 

"My dear," Laura laid a reassuring hand on her 
shoulder, "I understand. Don't explain to me. You 
love Joan." 

"Yes," said Sandra — almost inaudibly. 

"But you've been with her alone for quite long 
enough," declared Laura Thorpe-Foster (this time to 
herself) sensibly. "It was an inspiration for me to 
get that attack of influenza, and use it as excuse to 
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come and join you. Rosalie can get on quite as well 

with her Aunt Jane, as with me; whereas you" 

she was looking, all this while, at the slender, fine- 
strung creature before her — "have no Aunt Jane." 

Aloud, "Did you say you had a letter from Trot- 
ski?" 

"Yes— dear old thing. He never ceases to search ; 
you know he feels it is all his fault. Though why in 
the world " 

"Had he any news?" Laura interrupted, catching 
sight of Joan returning through the hall. 

"No — at least always the same : Varrick left Eng- 
land for Paris, July a year ago; but no person by the 
name of Rand (that was his alias in England) was 
ever known to the Paris police. Trotski says— oh here 
you are, good child!" as Joan came out on to the 
veranda. "Eggs down?" 

"Yes. And a quart of milk and— oh glory, Laura, 
what a life!" 

"I never knew you when you weren't saying it," re- 
joined Laura comfortably. 

"Yes, you did," said Joan quickly — ^and then stop- 
ped, her voice fading. "Well, shall we drive ?" 

"Come along!" Sandra caught her hand and hurried 
her out to the yellow wheeled cart, with a gaiety so 
uncharacteristic as to tell a whole story— of love and 
yearning anxiousness. 

"Will you drive, Laura? Good! Then I can sit in 
the back with Noto, and be as lazy as the day is long." 
Sandra saw Joan carefully tucked in; then she herself 
climbed up beside the little Jap — and they were off. 

"Rosalie says that Lawrence Portland is simply the 
talk of the town," said Laura^ starting the horse at a 
smart trot. "Since he's won the competition for the 
Vanderweyden house, people are falling over each 
other to get Lawrence to build their cottages. And to 
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have conquered Newport — ^well, not many a young 
man of twenty-one does it by making little lines on 
paper! Rosalie says he's a personage." 

"It's partly her fault then," put in Joan — trying 
hard not to look too pleased ; "Jim says it's only Rosa- 
lie who has broken the spell of Mizzi and her inner 
egos. Jim says Rosalie just took hold of Lawrence by 
the collar, and dragged him off to common sense, willy- 
nilly. He needed just that : some girl with a tongue, 
and a will of her own, to lash him into shape." 

"Oh, well," said Rosalie's aunt, "I dare say Rosalie 
only did what someone would have done, sooner or 
later." 

"Yes— only she did it sooner," called Sandra over 
her shoulder, "there's the difference of infinity — in the 
case of twenty-one." 

They were beginning to wind up the mountain, and 
that always — somehow — ^lulled conversation. To call 
it the moimtain makes it sound at once rugged and un- 
inhabited ; whereas in reality it was neither. Flower- 
ing, blooming, feathery with wistaria and waving 
pepper trees ; dignified at frequent intervals by splen- 
did white and yellow villas (mansions would seem the 
word for them), with their loggias hung with roses, 
and their orange trees and glowing flower beds — all 
a dazzling, colorful coup d'ceil from the roadway 
winding up; it was a vision of luxuriance, that the 
white road threaded: it was California. 

Sandra, as she had said she would, sat back with 
her ivory hands folded, as lazy as the day was long. 
And that, in the soft indolence of Santa Barbara, was 
limitless. She gazed down — as she could, from her 
seat beside Noto— on the ocean \ymg back of them; 
the ocean of whom so much has been written, nothing 
ever said. For what could one say of a Relentless- 
ness? And she looked at the sleepy, pretty old town, 
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lying in the hollow of the ^ew town's hand ; and not 
caring. Spanish, crumbling, dozing its old age away, 
the old town with its gaunt adobe huts, and lacerated 
red-tiled roofs, made the new town look ridiculous: 
the majesty of the ancient, against the silly smartness 
of the up-to-date. Sandra pondered over it; she had 
never been a modem. 

She yearned to have lived in the magnificence of 
some dark faced Doge, his favorite, in the age of ven- 
geance and intrigue ; or to have danced down flower- 
decked allees, flirting a fan and frivolling behind an 
eighteenth century mask, that hid — ^assassination! or 
exile, or the dungeon; any of the dainty whims of 
Louis Quinze; she longed more to have been born a 
Cleopatra — ^no, something more subtle than a queen 
— anyway an Egyptian, pale and straight-browed, with 
all the mystery and secret splendors of Osiris for her 
playthings, the riddle of the Sacred Cat to garb her 
smile. She longed — ^ah, how she longed — but why? 
— ^to have been anything except a modem, with a 
husband and a child. Yet she knew them now once 
more as that : her husband and her child : as that she 
felt them. Because of that, perhaps, they irked her. 
Muffet playing teaparty in Rome, Maury playing 
stand-in-the-closet in New York — ^and she, off here in 
a drowsy Spanish ruin, yearning to become a Mystery. 

Nothing but that. She knew it It was because 
she was growing too plain to herself, that she felt this 
restlessness. She was becoming too easy of compre- 
hension, too — yes, the wretched word! — normal. Only 
yesterday she had written to Maury, "if you want to 
have a real 'missis' in your house, send me some more 
money. This place, if I stay, will reduce me to a 
dusting cap and a checked pinafore; I shall out- 
domestic the domestics, and that would be a joke, 
wouldn't it? Me as Wife and Mother, fancy! Yet 
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send me the money, for it is doing Joan boundless 
good, and I daresay I can stand a leaven of wholesome- 
ness" 

She could stand it, and did; with a growing con- 
tentment that amazed her. Yet there had to be these 
last struggles, these death-throes of the perverted in 
her, which by no means meant the death-throes of the 
exotic. 

The horse wound up and up round the mountain; 
Joan's thin hand clasped tightly her letter, Laura let 
the reins fall slack, staring absently ahead of her; the 
little Jap on the back seat nodded like a well-fed brown 
bee, and Sandra dreamed — ^with her long hands folded 
in her lap — and her screening lashes shadowing her 
cheek. And the sun, and the miraculously blue sky, 
and the gray green of the trees, and the blue green of 
the ocean, fell above and about and below them — a, 
gold filtered haze, to enwrap and caress. 



While at that very moment, back in New York, 
Maury was fighting his way home through the cruel 
cold of a blizzard. He could not afford a cab, and 
he had had to go to the studio that morning; from 
the car at Fourth Avenue he had to walk to his house. 
The icy wind cut his face, beat him back, took his 
breath. It was all he could do, finally to reach his 
door. And when he did, a chilly hall was his only 
reception. When Sandra went away, he had dis- 
pensed with Kogo ; also with the parlor-maid and his 
own man. There was just Mrs. Jenks, the cook, who 
( Maury mendaciously told people ) "took care of him 
and got his meals. The house went to cobwebs, though 
this Maury did not tell Sandra; he did not like to 
tell her that, he felt painfully sensitive about so ad- 
vertising his economies. Yet economies there had to 
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be — somewhere. That he should be the "somewhere," 
Maury took as a matter of course. 

Keeping on his overcoat, he went upstairs. The li- 
brary had a fire, a feeble one, and when he was in 
the house (which was no more than he could help) 
he spent most of his time there. Reporters had ceased 
to worry him, representatives from the New Gallery, 
and the European press came to interrogate him no 
more. His "sensation" had died down — only more 
slowly than most sensations do— and he was left alone. 
As Sandra had said, to play stand-in-the-closet, like 
a naughty boy who refuses to repent. 

At first he gave thanks fervently, and went back 
to work with great zest. Muffet's running away did 
not bother him, after he was assured that she was 
safe across the ocean and with Donna Julia; in fact, 
he was rather relieved: absence and new scenes and 
travel were the very best way to make her forget Kent. 
And Maury drew a great sigh, and thought that the 
worst of his troubles were over. Then Sandra an- 
nounced her intention of going to California with 
Joan. She had not said "I think it would be a good 
thing," or "that is, if it falls in with your plans" ; she 
had simply said she was going. She had just gone. 
And Maury found himself one day without a wife, 
without a daughter, without anything except his art, 
and an empty house. He fled the house, and gave 
himself feverishly to the art. He was doing another 
study of Bebe — that which he had exhibited at the Sa- 
lon having earned him showers of compliment. It was 
good, this new one ; Maury knew it was good. It was 
-^he was almost sure — ^the best thing he had ever done ; 
and he wanted, ardently, to finish it. There was to be 
a big competition for the gallery of the new Vander- 
weyden house at Newport; Clement Vanderweyden 
had given it to be tmderstood that he would give over 
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the entire rotunda of his Greek Temple to the man 
whose initial offering pleased him. It was a large and 
important order — the Temple would need at least four 
more statues — ^and Maury panted for it; especially 
since Lawrence — lucky young dog ! — ^had got the build- 
ing of the house. In snow and sleet and all kinds of 
weather, Maury rushed to the studio and worked; it 
was only five days now until the competition opened. 
And little Bebe worked too— only that day she had 
come down to the Alley, coughing, with a cold ; Maury 
was worried about her. 

He put some coal on the fire, and sat down before 
it, always in his overcoat. This money business was 
getting to be serious. Muff et off in Rome, buying the 
frocks and frills indispensable to a young girl in her 
first season ; Sandra — Maury scowled at the fire. Did 
Sandra ever stop to wonder as to the keeping up of 
their large house, the money for her gowns, for her 
winter in California — well, rather not! She kept on 
spending just as she had when he was making thou- 
sands a month, when they had first come to America ; 
it never seemed to occur to her that he had not sold 
a thing since the Hermes to John Clarges — ^nine 
months ago. Where did she think it came from? 
Maury wondered indignantly, — ^money? She never 
asked; she merely took, and spent it. And he had 
had to borrow and scrape to make ends meet, to pay 
the rent, and keep sending Sandra and Muffet their 
checks — as a matter of fact he had borrowed almost 
five thousand dollars. It was beginning to frighten 
him. 

But pshaw! (more cheerfully) he'd get this order 
of Vanderweyden's, and then — ^why he'd be on vel- 
vet! Sandra and Muffet could have anjrthing they 
wanted; and Bebe? Maury looked thoughtful, even 
a little sad. Bebe could have an3rthing she wanted 
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too— that he could give her. Dear little thing, she 
had tried only that day to show how she understood 
his money worries; she had offered, oh so delicately, 
the half of all she had, — ^nay, every sou — she was 
making about a thousand dollars a week! — if only he 
would take and "keep it for her." Of course that 
was impossible — out of the question! Yet Maury 
longed to throw it in the teeth of Jim, and other men 
who said such women were mere money-vultures. Poor 
little Bebe! — he loved her, very tenderly; even while 
he had ceased to be in love with her. And she had 
kept his secret. 

That day, seeing him rusty, ill-brushed, down-at- 
heel (deprivation was not becoming to debonair, well 
groomed Maury) she had begged him to let her tell. 
When he refused to take any of her money, "then 
let me tell that story," she had pleaded, "and every 
one will flock to you. The magazines will pay you 
thousands to write it for them, people will give any- 
thing for just your little heads. Maury! — it is such 
a little story; such an unimportant story — and I could 
tell it, yes ! as though it was just a slip. I could " 

"No, Bebe," he had set his lips, with the obstinacy 
that any mention of the Unknown Woman brought 
there; "no. You must never do that — never. You 
have promised me." 

She had also promised Muflfet, Bebe remembered. 
And the temptation, with Maury looking so haggard 
and thin, grew every day greater, harder to with- 
stand. "I cannot comprehend you," she said sorrow- 
fully, "you tell me this thing about a quite unknown 
man — one who has injured you more than anyone; 
and for some reason that you will not tell, you com- 
mand me to keep silence about him. You let people 
say these things about you, you let them call you the 
fraud, and make up all kinds of stories; and — why 
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could not I teD? You may have made a promise, it 
may be an affair of honor, but for me — little silly 
me (she wound her lovely arms round his neck coax- 
ingly) to drop just one little hint — say just one little 
word to Gordon Thomas " 

"No," Maury sat stiff, from her arms. "No, Bebe, 
I forbid you. You understand? I forbid you." 

"Oh, very well." She sighed. "But why not ? WiU 
you tell me just that — ^why?" 

"Because, as you said, it is an affair of honor — a 
woman's honor. No" — ^as she went white — ^"you silly 
child, no woman who has an3rthing to do with me, 
except indirectly. But someone who would be dis- 
graced if this were known. Do you see?" 

"You mean that man's wife. Very well. But as 
you don't know her — ^you told me you didn't, when 
you first talked to me about it — how can she matter 
to you ? So much ? More than your art and all your 
life?" 

"She — I — it doesn't matter. You must just take 
my word for it, and obey me. You will, Bebe ? You 
won't forget and betray me to those sneaking re- 
porters?" 

And Beb6 promised ; anew. Though she knew that 
to keep such a promise was growing hourly harder 
for her. How long would she be able to hold 

out ? She felt very weak to-day, with worry and 

this cold. 

As for Maury, he had ceased to feel weak, on that 
subject. That was one thing, the first thing, he had 
conquered in himself forever. He had not to fight 
with the temptation of telling, any longer. He ac- 
cepted the world's verdict that he was a fraud — or 
at the best, a second-rate artist, and judge of sculpture 
— he thought about it as little as he could; and he 
was sure that by his work he could live it down. All 
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the rest of that week he worked feverishly, hour after 
hour, without meals, without rest; aflame with the 
sublimity of the thing as he saw it, ardent in his en- 
deavor to give it to some one else. And when it was 
finished, he sat and looked at it, all alone — Bebe had 
had to go home to bed, with her cough — and his heart 
and brain pounded wildly : for he was a great artist, 
and he knew that this that he had done was good. 

He got up finally, reluctantly to veil the lovely thing. 
He must go home now, to-morrow he would send it 
up to the Vanderweyden town house, where an empty 
room had been set aside for the competition; he had 
written Bolton, Vanderweyden's agent, about it yes- 
terday. No doubt he would find a letter from Bolton 
when he got home. That hastened him; and soon 
he had covered up the child of his hands, and was 
leaving it. 

But on the stairs, he stopped, hesitated, and then 
stole back; sheepishly, as though some one saw him. 
Again he went over to the veiled thing, drew the dra- 
pery that shielded it, arranged the light. 

"It is good," he murmured, satisfied. "It's very 
good." 

At home in the draughty hall he found letters — one 
from Sandra, yes and Bolton. Benissitno! He'd see 
what Bolton had to say — something about cartage, no 
doubt, and that — ^he tore open the envelope, again by 
the library fire — "um-m — 'Maurice Maury, Dear sir: 
In reply to yours of the nth with regard to the Van- 
derweyden competition now being' .... heavens man, 
get on with it, can't you? .... 'would say that' 
. . . . what's this ?" Maury held the letter up un- 
certainly. " 'Would say that Mr. Vanderweyden re- 
grets' aaahh !" The letter torn between his hands, 

Maury crashed down into a chair. God! the cruelty 
of men! — ^the infamy, the infamy — "to write to 
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me — ^to write" — his shaking finger found the lines 
again — "Mr. Vanderweyden regrets that owing to the 
unfortunate circumstances of the past few months, 
and particularly owing to the fact of Mr. Clarges be- 
ing one of the judges in the competition, Mr. Van- 
derweyden will be unable to receive any contribution 
from you as entry therein.' So !" he crushed the words 
into a ball and threw them on the fire. "Fm finished ! 
They won't have me. My work's a failure — no, not 
even a failure, it's indexed ! Mr. Clarges — Mr. Van- 
derweyden — Mr. — ah damn 'em all and their money 
and their rotten art ! Damn them ! Damn them !" He 
sprang up, eyes blood-shot, blazing ; fires of hate in his 
white face." 

And they fell upon Sandra's letter, written the day 
before that sun-kissed morning of her dreams. 

He picked it up; wtih a laugh that sounded harsh 
upon the quiet house. "Well, and what have you to 
say, eh ? In this hour when I'm down and out, what's 
there from you ?" Tremblingly he tore it open. And 
then his laugh rang out again — ^wilder, more full of 
despair. 

" *Send me some more money ! If you want to 
have a real 'missis' in your house, send me some more 
money'! Ah, ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 'Me as a Wife 
and Mother, fancy!' As a Wife and Mother — she — 

she " his crazy laughter broke out again, discord 

maniacal, upon the silent house. 

And then with that other letter in his hand, he 
stumbled out and up the stairs — ^through the stillness, 
dimness and dust ; up to her room, past the room he 
had wanted for himself, when Muffet was in Chicago; 
and to hers, just beyond it. He stood beside her great 
shrouded bed, where shadows of cobweb lurked in the 
corners, and the gray film of dust stood half an inch 
thick; he stood there in the shuttered place she had 
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deserted, and it was the darkest, the emptiest place 
in the whole house. Yet as he stood, rooted, shaking 
i like a man in some strange fit, he became conscious of 

eyes upon him ; of — a smile. It crept upon him, steal- 
ingly, stealthily ; and then — it stayed. The sweat stood 
out on his brow in great drops. "Sandra!" he cried 
in agony. "Sandra !" 

And he rushed to the window, and tore open 
I the blinds, letting in a flood of light and air. "San- 

I dra, come to me, speak to me, comfort me — I'm in 

Hell " 

Then he found the eyes — and the smile. It came 
from the marble lips of a woman, cool, faintly amused, 
upon her pedestal. It came and lingered, mockingly. 

And then "you" — ^he stammered — "you — you" — ^the 
words choked him, he was paralyzed. But he lurched 
unsteadily over to the mantle-piece, and seized the 
woman by her cold white throat ; and held her, an im- 
potent thing, between his hands. And then words 
came back to him. "It's you who have ruined me," 
he told her, "you — ^with your contemptuous fine face 
and your devilish mysterious smile. It's you I've to 
thank for their lies and their filth, and their turned 
backs against me; it's you who" — ^his voice became all 
at once velvet, slashed with sharp knives — "damn 
your he cursed her softly, hurling her to pieces on 
the marble fireplace, "damn you — I think you're done 
for, now!" 



XXI 

^ TT ERE are the Hillis contracts, Mr. Portland, 

jI^J^ and the letters — ^will you sign them now ?" 
"Thank you, Stevens, yes. Tell James 
he may show Mr. Bolton in, in five minutes." 

"Yes, sir. Mr. Bolton is in the outer office. Any- 
thing else, Mr. Portland?" 

"No— er, that is, yes. Please call up Mr. Maury 
and tell him that my father will arrive this afternoon 
— he wanted Mr. Maury especially to know." 

"Yes, sir." 

The competent sandy-haired draughtsman went out. 
Lawrence Portland was left with a sheaf of letters, and 
two formidable documents, on his desk before him. 
He ran over them, adding his bold round signature 
to the letters; frowning thoughtfully over the con- 
tracts. He was glad Dad was coming home that after- 
noon ; all very well to run the office on your own, but 
there were one or two points 

Lawrence had phenomenally escaped that cock-sure- 
ness that goes almost inevitably with business success, 
in a very young man: he drew a sigh of relief at 
the thought of consulting with his father. "I hated 
like the mischief to have to wind up that Vanderwey- 
den business after he went away," he remembered; 
"Dad's so all-round steady, he — ^ah, good morning Mr. 
Bolton," — ^the affectionate son gave way instantly to 
the capable man of business, as Vanderweyden's agent 
was shown into the inner office. "You wished to see 
me on something relative to the plans?" 

280 
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"Well — ah yes, Mr. Portland," the agent lost his 
agent's suavity in a moment of embarrassment. "The 
fact is, sir, Mr. Vanderweyden's in rather a hole." 

'Ah?" Lawrence fingered a paper knife. 
'Yes. You see — ^this is strictly between ourselves, 
of course ?" 

"Of course," Lawrence looked up, his keen honest 
face tinged with some surprise. 

"Well, Mr. Vanderweyden can't get anything at all 
for his gallery, or his Greek temple." 

"Ah ? said the young architect again. 

"No. As you yourself said, that competition was a 
farce. Oh of course it's still going on, Mr. Vander- 
weyden promised it should remain open for two 
months; that leaves five weeks yet, for new entries. 
But so far — ^pshaw, it's the merest drivel, the stuff 
they've sent in: nothing but sticks and putty balls! 
Now Mr. Vanderweyden " 

"Does Mr. Vanderweyden understand that I some 
time ago expressed my inability to have anything to 
do with that competition ?" put in Lawrence, his firm 
young lips straight with determination. 

"Yes, but " 

"Then why does he send to me now ?" coldly. "Why 
does he, at this moment, intrude a detail of his house 
with which I have no part, upon my attention already 
overcrowded with his affairs? I do not understand, 
Mr. Bolton." 

("Now will you pipe that!" exclaimed Bolton, over 
a glass of beer with a pal, an hour later. "Young 
Laurie Portland's attention overcrowded by the affairs 
of Mr. Vanderweyden — who's worth fifty millions if 
he's worth a cent!") 

At the moment he murmured deprecatingly, "well 
really, Mr. Portland, I hardly know how to put it to 
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you. Of course we understand that with you it's 
a family matter " 

"Pardon me, then you do not understand. When 
Mr. Vanderweyden accepted my plans for his house, 
he asked my opinion of introducing a Greek Temple 
into the formal gardens. I acceded to his suggestion, 
and laid out the gardens accordingly. My responsi- 
bility, I may even say my interest, goes no further. 
Only I specifically stipulated, at the time, that I should 
not be asked to give any judgment whatever on any 
of the statuary to be used as decoration. You are 
incorrect if you put this down to a matter of family; 
I assure you it arose simply and solely from con- 
sciousness of my complete ignorance of sculpture and 
all concerning it." 

"You — ignorant of sculpture?" gasped the agent. 

"Certainly. Though I am an architect, I know not 
the first thing about casting." 

"But your — ^the atmosphere you've lived in — 
the " 



"You mean that through my uncle I should have 
learned something of sculpture?" calmly. "I suppose 
I should; but somehow I didn't. You see," with a 
gleam of humor in his gray eyes, "until last winter I 
was always blacking up my eyes with football." 

"Hal ha! yes, yes, of course," Bolton laughed nerv- 
ously, "of course. Boys will be boys. But now, all 
of a sudden you're a man, with a man's work to do; 
and Mr. Vanderweyden " 

"Come to the point, Mr. Bolton," said Lawrence 
quietly, "just what does Mr. Vanderweyden want?" 

"He wants you to intercede with your uncle," 
blurted the agent at last ; "he wants you to " 

"But I don't understand — if Mr. Vanderweyden 
wants anjrthing of my uncle, why can't he go to him, 
himself?" 
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"He can't. You see it's this way," Bolton began 
to speak very fast and allowing Lawrence no chance 
for interruption : "Mr. Vanderweyden had to refuse 
to admit your uncle's work to the competition. He 
had to, Mr. Portland — ^there were others behind him, 
chiefly Mr. Clarges, who's doing a lot of business with 
Mr. Vanderweyden just now and who's — ^you know, 
damn — ^ahem! exceedingly fussy about his reputation 
as an art critic. Mr. Clarges simply put his foot 
down, on accotmt of all the rumpus about that bust 
I suppose, on your uncle's having anjrthing in the 
competition." 

"Well?" impatiently. 

"Well — I had to write Mr. Maury a letter and tell 
him so. I hated to do it, Mr. Portland, I did indeed 
sir, but ^" 

"Get on with the point," said the young man who 
ruled out sentiment with an iron hand during busi- 
ness hours ; "what has all this got to do with me ?" 

"Yes — I'm coming to that. Mr. Maury of course 
was furious; he didn't reply either to me or to the 
personal letter Mr. Vanderweyden wrote him 
later." 

"When he was beginning to realize how bad all the 
other entries were, I suppose?" 

"Well— er, they were pretty bad, that's true, they 
were pretty bad. But, as I say, Mr. Maury never an- 
swered that letter." 

"Which was to say?" 

"That Mr. Vanderweyden begged him to send in 
his exhibit as though nothing at all had happened, 
only — not to sign it." 

"As though nothing at all had happened? Not to 
sign it?" Lawrence Portland had sprung to his feet, 
indignation limned in every honest young feature. 
"All I can say, Mr. Bolton, is that your patron insulted 
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my uncle, and I'm jolly glad he got his desserts— of be- 
ing ignored by him. To ask a sculptor of the reputa- 
tion of my uncle not to 






"One moment, Mr. Portland, just one moment. 
Under the expected — ^anger — ^the agent regained all 
his suavity. "The reason for Mr. Vanderweyden's 
request was by no means an insulting one ; I have al- 
ready explained it : business dealings with Mr. Clarges. 
All Mr. Vanderweyden asked was that your uncle 
send in his work anonymously, have it accepted 
anonymously (as it most certainly would be accepted), 
undertake the four statues for the temple anonymously. 
Mr. Vanderweyden was willing to pay an enormous 
price for this " 

Lawrence waved an impatient hand. "The family 
is not in want, Mr. Bolton." 

Mr. Bolton raised a scraggy eyebrow. He had 
heard rumors. 

"Besides my uncle's work is worth something. 
Rather more than your putty-slingers and stone-chip- 
pers, who you confess can do only daubs." 

"Certainly," the agent rubbed his fat pink hands 
together, unctuously, "certainly, Mr. Portland. Mr. 
Vanderweyden recognizes that, and he's willing to 
pay a Maury price for Maury work ; only he asks that 
for the time being — ^merely for the time being — Mr. 
Maury keep his connection with the affair quiet. After 
that" — with a benign wave of the hand — "after this 
little tempest in a teapot has blown over, Mr. Van- 
derweyden will be only too glad to come out and " 

"And say *yes, I knew it all along; I had the sense 
to bag him while the rest of you hooted'— eh, Mr. 
Bolton? Isn't that what he'll say?" 

"Well— er " 

"Do you know what I think?" Young Portland 
who had been walking up and down his office, in a 
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restlessness of irritation, stopped full in front of the 
bland gentleman (?) agent, and looked him square 
in the eye. "I thiiJc that the white thing for Mr. 
Vanderweyden to do would be to come out and say 
'here, gentlemen, we have proved ourselves wrong ; we 
have tried to get together a collection of masterpieces 
where there are none to create them. There is only 
one sculptor in America, and that is Maurice Maury. 
Let us honor him.' I think that would be the white 
thing for Mr. Vanderweyden to do!'* 

"Well, he won't, returned his agent bluntly, "and 
he wants you to use your influence with Mr. Maury 
to " 

"Mr. Bolton," Lawrence rang a bell, "I wish you 
good morning." 

"Oh, but come now — come, come " 

"Not one inch," declared the other man — for he 
was very much a man at that moment. 

"Not even if it costs you your contract?" 

"Not even if it costs me every contract in this office," 
gave back Lawrence coolly, "and there are others in 
the office besides Mr. Vanderweyden's, by the way. 
James, show Mr. Bolton out." 

"By Gad," gasped Bolton, rising to follow the boy 
who had appeared, "I guess you'll succeed all right; 
I guess I understand why you've succeeded! Well, 
good morning Mr. Portland — sorry, sorry you won't 
help us out." 

"You're a liar," across the stem young face came 
suddenly a very winning ^mile; "you've just finished 
saying you were glad! Good morning, Mr. Bolton." 

And he was alone again. 

He sat down by his desk, pairing oflf his fingers 
thoughtfully, after a manner droUy like his father. 
Bzzzz ! went the 'phone. 

"Hello— hello . . . Yes — ^yes, this is Mr. Port- 
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land . . . yes . . . Oh! Miss Densler — oh, how 
do you do? (Hope she's sick in bed with the mumps!) 
Very well? Oh, so glad to hear it . . . yes — ^yes, 
quite well thanks; yes, my aunt too, the last time I 
heard from her . . . thank you, that's very kind. 
( Now what the devil does she want ? why doesn't she 
out with it?) Ah — could I what? Come to lunch? 
well, no, I'm afraid I can't, Miss Densler . . . well, 
Mi22i then (dash it all, the girl downstairs 's hearing 
every word of this!) you see I expect my father this 
afternoon . . . yes, back from Santa Barbara, and I 
shall be very much occupied — very much occupied, I 
say, all the rest of this week ... I say, all the rest of 
this winter . . . Yes. Oh, I don't know where she 
is — I believe in Paris this month, or somewhere (and 
that's one person you can just leave out of your con- 
versation, my young lady! I don't care to have her 

spoken of in the breath with ) no ... no, I 

can't really, it's absolutely impossible, apy day this 
week. ( She'll call me up next, then — oh good Lord ! ) 

yes, I'm sorry too; that is I mean I'm not . . . 

I say I'm not — ^yes, you heard quite correctly, good 
morning." 

"There! maybe that'll fix her for a while! That 
was an inspiration, telling the truth, just at the end," 
and Lawrence, with a relieved sigh, hung up the re- 
ceiver, and turned back to his desk. 

On a corner of it, cleared of papers, stood a little 
silver frame with a picture in it. The picture of a 
young girl on a horse, bare-headed, smiling at you 
directly, from under her splendid mop of curls. Law- 
rence drew the picture toward him, picked it up, and 
looked into the eyes for a long, steady moment. "All 
right, little girl," he murmured — in a voice that no 
one but the picture ever heard, "we're coming through 
it all right." Then he put the little silver frame care- 
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fully back in its place, and went with all his heart into 
his work. 

It was about eleven o'clock, and Lawrence was bent 
f rowningly over a sketch that would not come right 
when the office boy appeared to announce "Mr. 
Kent." 

"Uncle H. !" blurted Lawrence quickly. "Why what 
can he — show Mr. Kent in,*' he ordered briefly. He 
had not seen Kent since — but all that was pushed into 
a lived-out day, for Lawrence. It was a man, a very 
manly one, who gave Herndon Kent a cordial hand. 

"Uncle H.^ this is very good of you, coming down 
to see us, during one of your busy mornings." 

"Good, yourself," returned Kent, who was perfectly 
aware of all that must have gone on within the boy 
before he could greet him in that quiet courteous voice. 
"You're getting to be such a celebrity, I s'pose I 
ought to write ahead for an appointment! Business 
in this office," he sat down a little heavily, Lawrence 
thought, "seems to be flying along in aeroplanes. Sim- 
ply booming, eh J-Lawrence ?" 

"It's doing very well," admitted the young man 
modestly, "but I can tell you I'll be glad to have 
Father back to-day. He's been gone almost a month. 
Jove, but it'll be good to see him !" 

"Yes" — Kent's roving gaze had fixed on the little 
silver picture frame ; he stared at it for a full minute, 
before recollecting to go on — "course it will," he said. 
"Tell you what, Lawrence, I want like thunder to see 
your father — ^minute he arrives, see? I've got some 
things to talk to him about, and — ^what time does his 
train get in?" 

"Four fifty. Don't you want to go down ?" Only 
Lawrence knew what it cost himself to offer to share 
his father's first minutes of return, with this — with 
Uncle H., he finished in his mind. 
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"Thanks, no — ^no I won't break in on you two like 
that. rU wait for Jim at the club to-night, if you'll 
tell him. Member yourself now, I believe? Bully! 
— yes, tell him FU wait for him there, in the bridge 
room, till he comes. Might say, too, that it's rather 
important." 

"Oh he wouldn't have to be told that to come to see 
you, Uncle H., returned Lawrence generously; "he'll 
be as keen as mustard. Don't worry." 

"Right ! Then" — ^the broker rose, always a bit slowly, 
Lawrence thought — "I'll be toddling along. I don't 
mind telling you," he stopped on his way out, "it's 
Maury I want to talk with Jim about. I heard at 
the club this morning that nobody's seen Maury for 
a week. Of course I never see him," Kent's full lips 
came together straightly; "but I'm worried. They 
say he's looked like the devil lately; and now this 
vanishing business — ^you tell Jim to come around," 
he finished. 

"I certainly will. And" — ^Lawrence's eyes shot 
swiftly over to that little picture and back — to the 
florid, good-looking face before him; there seemed 
to be new lines in that face, somehow, since the boy 
had last looked on it — "we all want to look out for 
Maury," he said, offering Kent a hand that shook ever 
so little. "We all want to see him through." 

And Kent, stealing a glance too, at the picture on 
the desk, gripped the hand mightily, and said "you 
bet we do !" And then he left Lawrence to pore again 
over his drawings. 

But Kent, in the street outside, came to a full stop ; 
felt a thin letter in his pocket ; and sighed — from the 
depths of a starved, mistrusting heart. "Youth calls 
to youth," rose to his mind, hauntingly. And with 
the picture of Lawrence in his mind, keen, alert — as 
Kent said, up-to-the-minute, his own bulldog confi- 
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dence faded; leaving him with that spiritual 
"goneness" than which there is no more sick- 
ening pain. 

"Fve a whole bag of things to say to you," he told 
Jim that night, when they had done their best to 
wring each other's hands off, and were settled over 
a drink and a quiet pipe in the club smoker. "Maury's 
only the first." 

"Fire away, old boy— only I too am all up in the 
air about Maury. What's got into him ?" 

"Money," said the broker briefly. "Only it's got 
out of him. Hasn't a sou. They say he's borrowed on 
every stick he's got in that house. If Sandra 
knew !" 

"She suspects. Maury's letter, enclosing her last 
check, was strange. Sandra told me, the night I left, 
to wire her as soon as I'd seen him ; and if there was 
anything wrong she'd come home at once." 

"Well, the devil and all's wrong, or I'm very much 
mistaken. Maury can't get any orders — all on account 
of that damn statue thing — and he's lived on his credit 
now for almost a year. Jim, you and I have got to 
do something." 

Jim leaned over and peered into the other's face; 
his dreamer's eyes extraordinarily bright. "You want 
to help Maury?" he said, with ever so little emphasis 
on the pronoun. 

"I do." 

"But " 

"Don't get anxious — I'm not suddenly sprouting 
wings. I don't love Maury any better than I did last 
October ; but — I'd go through hell and then some, for 
Muffet's father." 

"I see," said Jim, turning his honest eyes away from 
his friend. 

"I've got ten thousand dollars, you can have it any 
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minute you say, and for as long as you want. Only 
don't let Maury know, that's all I ask." 

"Old man, you're a brick! I've a little bit of my 
own Maury can have and welcome, till he gets on his 

feet, but " Jim knew that Kent longed from his 

soul to "be in" at the helping — "if we were to call it 
halves " 

"That's it! Then it's a go? And you see Maury 
to-morrow morning and fix it up." 

"Right you are. I telephoned his house this after- 
noon but they said he wasn't there. Oh, there's nothing 
to be anxious about," he added as a look of concern 
came over Kent's face^ "the old woman or whoever 
she was, said he had slept there last night and would 
be back this evening or to-morrow. He was all right, 
she said, though 'lookin' right smart petered out'." 

"I should think so!" bolted Kent. "The man who 
was talking to me about him, said he looked as though 
he hadn't seen bed for a week! Damn hard luck 
Maury's had, no matter how jolly well he deserved it." 

"Yes." Jim sighed deeply. 

"We've all been through the mill since that day we 
sat and talked in the library last January, what old 
chap?" Kent was staring imseeingly at the end of 
his black cigar. 

"You're right we have. You, as well as the other 
two of us." 

"Oh me ^how did you find Mrs. Varrick?" he 

broke off abruptly. 

"Splendid !" Jim's face lit up. "Better by far than 
I had hoped. Sandra and Santa Barbara have done 
wonders for her." 

"Sandra's a bully girl," said Kent, looking San- 
dra's brother square in the eyes, as though to tell him 
something; "she's written me some corking good let- 
ters this winter. She's my friend." 
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"I believe you," said Jim quietly. "She told me 
the same." 

"And you say they're coming back in about a 
month? Then what?" He did not have to add "for 
you and Joan?" 

"I don't know." Jim looked away— out the window 
into the bleak winter evening. "We left it undecided. 
Of course she always hopes to hear — something." 

"I suppose so," sympathetically. 

"But if she doesn't — well, Hemie, I think we've 
got to get married. As Sandra says, we can't go 
back; we've got to go on — from what's been already." 

"Did Sandra say that ? Bully old girl !" 

"Yes. And how've you been coming on yourself?" 
Jim would never have specified as to what; the two 
men were friends. They merely left each other open- 
ings. 

"Oh, coming some. Coming some. But rather 
slowly, after all. Y'see Jim," with a twisted smile, 
"I'm getting old. I can't cut the capers I used to." 

"Nonsense ! you old ? Rubbish ! ridiculous ! what're 
you talking about ?" 

"Yes I am ; there's no getting round it. Takes me 
about twice as long even to get a seat in the subway, 
as it did two years ago. I'm forty-one, man: in 
America, that's an octogenarian." 

"Not a bit of it," Jim said stoutly. "Why look at 
me, I'm forty-two; and I never felt yoimger in my 
life." 

"That," said Kent slowly, "is because you love a 
woman. And — she loves you." 

"Well and " Jim did not finish "you?" 

"And I," followed the other man, his eyes fixed 
on the hideous club ceiling, "love a woman too — a 
young girl. But — she doesn't love me." 

"What?" 
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"No" — shaking his iron gray head — **5he doesn't. 
She thought she did; she's trying still, in every one 
of her sweet, betraying letters, to think she does. But 
she doesn't It was just that she — ^like all young 
girls, all Italian young girls especially — ^loved love; 
and I was the first one who gave it to her. Now — 
there've been others ; and— oh no, I don't say she cares 
for any of them ; I don't think she does — ^but they've 
opened her eyes to me. She sees me as I am now; 
shop-worn and used and — forty-one: not as she 
dreamed to herself of me. It — ^you see it makes a dif- 
ference; all the difference." 

"Old man" — very much touched, Jim put out his 
hand. 

"There, there" — ^waving it away — "you»don't need 
to pity me. I'm not a molly coddle, though I own 
it's laid me flat, for a bit. But I s'pose I had about 
all that coming to me, of sweetness and — ^and the real 
thing, you know. Now"— deliberately — "I'm going 
to give Muffet up." 

"You're going to ?" 

"Yes. You may think I'm giving myself airs, but 
I know she'd never go unless I said the word. She's 
an honorable little soul, a mighty tender little soul, 
and she'd give it all and not say a word, rather than 
hurt me, than break with me. You know the under- 
standing — ^between Sandra and myself — ^was that 
Muffet and I should be married next fall; provided 
nothing happened meantime. Well, something's going 
to happen, meantime. I'm going to give Muffet up." 

"You'd do this for " 

"I'd do it for not a living creature on this earth, 
except" — Kent checked himself suddenly; leaned for- 
ward to look at the other man with a curious light in 
his eyes. "D'you remember that night up in the 
library Jim? D'you remember what you said to me?" 
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"The night you two silly fools wanted to fight? 
No. What " 

"It was something like this : you said 'neither of you 
have loved her ; and I can prove it to you by one sin- 
gle question: have you ever given up one thing for 
herT 

"Well ?" Jim's voice was very low. 

"Well, I'm ready to now, that's all. This is love, 
this time, Jim — no flimsy substitute; and — I think 
that about the biggest thing I can give up for Muff et, 
is just herself. I'll do it." 

"Hemie " Jim tried to speak, choked ; and was 

still. His own love appeared to him radiant with 
hope, compared to this man's who sat, renouncing; 
with set face, and tight shut lips. 

"Don't pity me, I say. There was something else 
you told me, about that time — oh, I've got it all down 
like a book! You said, I'd keep him on; he'd make 

the best servant I had' d'you remember? 'Pure 

selfishness,' you said. Well, it's the same with me : I 
know that only by giving Muffet up, can I keep her 
— always. I — you see it's selfishness with me too, old 
chap." 

Jim caught his arm, tried again to say something 
— ^failed, and could only give the arm a tremendous 
understanding shade. 

"That's all right," said the other steadily; "that's all 
right, Jim. I shouldn't have spoken of it at all, old 
man, only — I wanted you to know that it was you 
who'd done the trick — see? Now shall we have a bit of 
bridge, there's old Michaelson looking for a brace — 
I say, you ring, won't you ?" 

And when Michaelson joined them, he saw Hern- 
don Kent "in better form than ever, by Jove!" and 
settled to a luxurious all-night dummy. 

"Oh but look here," as they were sitting down. 
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Michaelson jumped up with sudden excitement, "I for- 
got! Congratidations, congratulations! You're his 
brother-in-law and his best friend, congratulations, my 
dear boys, by the dozen !" 

"Now what the " broke out Kent. 

"You don't mean to say you don't know? What? 
Why, the Clarion's got out an extra — it's in all the 
evening papers, or will be in the morning : the fraud's 
out! Fellow who was at the back of it sent a letter 
to John Qarges, through the Clarion — spot the clever 
trick, will you! Confessed ever)rthing, and added a 
dam pretty word for Maury too! The town's wild! 
They're been hunting it up and down for Maury, but 
they haven't found him yet. I thought of course you 
fellows 'd know — I thought " 

Hemdon and Jim were staring at one another, open- 
mouthed, dazed. "But who's the man?" demanded 
Jim finally finding his tongue. "Where is the dirty 
rascal?" 

"Name's Jordan, or something. I don't know where 
he is — ^think he's dead." 



XXII 



THAT afternoon, in her rose and chintz room 
filled with violets, Bebe had lain, gasping pain- 
fully for breath. The "little cold*' had quickly 
one day gone into pneumonia, and the bill-boards at 
the Garden announced to its patrons that "owing to 
Mademoiselle Berys* serious illness, she would be una- 
ble to appear for the next few weeks." Bebe lay in 
the darkened room and fought. Sometimes she 
stopped to wonder why she wanted to get well; but 
only for a moment. In a moment she knew — ^that it 
was for Maury. "You will be everything to him," 
Muffet had said. Bebe knew that, in these black days 
of grief and despair, she was everything to him. Not 
that everything was much; Maury, with cruel frank- 
ness, told her there was nothing on earth for which 
he wanted to live; but it was something — just that 
little thread that held him sane, and still to earth. 

Bebe lay there, struggling to breathe. Struggling 
with something even harder : not to tell. The weeks 
since the episode of Bolton's letter had been black — 
morose, trembling on the verge of horrible things, 
for Maury. Bebe knew that ; that he had been stopped 
from sin the most shameful in the world, because com- 
mitted on himself, only by her — and some latent, in- 
destructible fineness in himself, that at the last minute 
would rise up and rebel, too. She knew all this; she 
knew it every day more truly. And yesterday, when 
Maury had been there — haggard, wild-eyed, staring 
at her like a savage creature, whose endurance is 

295 
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reaching its limit — she had made up her mind, silently, 
to tell. Then when he had gone, she lay there think- 
ing, and she decided to wait just one more day; it 
was always just one more day, sighed Bebe, But to- 
morrow Maury's brother would return, and he might 
help him, and she had given her promise and 

The end of it was, she waited. And now it was to- 
morrow; and the brother must have come, and ? 

Still she waited; lying there in her huge brass bed, 
her tiny face drawn with suffering and the fight. It 
was three o'clock. What had happened to Sfaury? 
She turned in the great bed, restlessly. The nurse 
came in to give her her medicine, and went out again, 
for her daily walk. "If you need anything, call Paill- 
ette at once," she charged. Bebe's had not been what 
doctors call a serious case, though all pneumonia is 
serious. She was said now "to have turned the cor- 
ner." 

The nurse went out. Bebe waited feverishly. The 
Pom at her feet upon the bed whimpered, but she paid 
no attention to him. 

At last, when she was on the point of getting out 
of bed to telephone — risking the nurse's anger, the 
doctor's maledictions, anything — ^the door opened, and 
Maury came in. 

At his face Bebe cried out — feebly; she had not 
much strength these days, poor little thing. 

"Chert, chert, what is it? What have you? Tell 
me — come here and tell me !" Her frantic whispering 
voice reached Maury from a great way. It seemed to 
him some one other than himself who went and sat 
beside her on the bed. 

"Vanderweyden wants my stuff," said a strange 
voice, not his. "He's willing to pay for it — and pay 
high. But — he won't let me sign it. Do you hear 
that? — he won't let me sign it. Curse him! Curse 
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him! I'll see him knived and quartered before Til 
sell him one inch of my marble ; I'll starve in the gut- 
ter before I'll take a cent of his filthy money; yes, and 

Sandra shall starve, and Muflfet and " the hoarse, 

thickened voice halted abruptly. 

"How are you to-day?" asked Maury, bending over 
her. 

"Cheri! but I am better, of course. Much, much 
better! You are not to worry about me — ^not one 
little, little second, it is understood?" The tiny hands 
were up round his face, yearning over it, adoring it. 
"But come, tell me, I thought you said you had a let- 
ter from Mr. Vanderweyden " 

"I did. But I threw it in the fire, without opening 
it. After what Bolton wrote me, I was too mad — 
I saw the letterhead, and threw it into the fire. So, 

now to-day Bolton came to me, and I've told you. 

It's the end, Bebe : when they think I'm so rotten that 
they won't have my signature, though the work I can 
do is worth fifty thousand dollars!" — his voice was 
of the bitterness of gall. "I'm finished," he cried 
wildly, throwing up his hands. "I'm going to end it." 

Such a fit of coughing shook the tiny creature that 
he came to himself, terrified. "There, there Bebe — 
stop, sweetheart, take these drops — ^there! I didn't 
mean it, dear — I was only crazy. I — for the moment 
I didn't know what I was doing. There, dear, rest — 
rest. You're better?" 

She nodded, gasping in his arms. When she could 
speak again, "promise me one thing," she implored 
him, "promise me that you will do nothing — that you 
will not even think these thoughts — that you will do 
nothing until to-morrow morning. Oh, you do not 
deceive me — I know that it has come to the end, I 
know !" looking up at his white, deeply lined face with 
the eyes of an insomniac, and the tense mouth of a man 
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whose nerves are at their end ; "but promise me : you 
will do nothing until to-morrow morning?" 

"I promise," he said, bowing his head. 

"By the honor of your mother, by the Virgin and 
all the Saints, by everything you reverence and hold 
dear?" 

"By the honor of my mother, by the Virgin and all 
the Saints and by ever)rthing I reverence and hold dear 
— ^but what is that ?" he cried, with his voice breaking. 
"What is that, Bebe?" 

"It is — ^more than you think, my darling," she re- 
plied, with a wan little smile. "Now — ^you have 
promised, I hold your sacred word — ^and now," with 
a sudden access of energy, "you had better go." 

"But why? I always stay longer than this, I " 

"No, you must go. I think the nurse does not like 

to find you here, and soon she will be back yes, 

go, go !" she pushed him off, feverishly, with her bits 
of hands, "to-night you can come back, but now go ! 
I beg of you." 

Taking it as the whim of an invalid, Maury went 
— ^back to the cheerless house that settled on him like 
the very gloom of death, each time he went inside it; 
that filled him with mad thoughts, prompted him to 
unthinkable deeds. He went. 

And she, looking after him: the beautiful, always 
beautiful head, with its thick brown curls (like Muf- 
fet*s curls, Bebe thought often) ; the perfect, pure-cut 
profile, the splendid neck — ^all these could never be 
changed in spite of suffering, agony, even want : real- 
izing him, as it were, afresh and with new exultation, 
Bebe called : ^^Chiri, come back !" 

He came, and took her in his arms again. "I just 
wanted to have you kiss me," she whispered, "again. 
Adieu," 

^^ Adieu, little cabbage," he murmured the endearing 
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little French word with more tenderness than usual. 
When he had gone Bebe hugged it to her. 

''Mon petit choux/' she said over ecstatically, '^mon 
petit choux — no, you will not be angry with me, you 
will be glad, you will be happy, when it is done, and 
you are out of all your troubles. For I am going to 
do that for you, chiri^ yes ! Muffitt" with an adorable 
smile, "Muffitt I am going to tell !" 

She sat up in bed and laughed, and then — excite- 
ment rising, rang for her maid. 

''Mademoiselle?" The girl was some minutes in re- 
sponding. 

"Paulette, quick — the telephone book. I want you 
to call up Mr. Gordon Thomas " 

"But that is droll, mademoiselle/^ interrupted the 
girl, "for this gentleman, Mr. Thomas, is even now 
downstairs. It was he who detained me from answer- 
ing mademoiselle's bell." 

"Yes — ^yes — ^well, what does he say?" Two red 
spots burned in Bebe's pale cheeks. The maid looked 
at her anxiously. 

"He asks first if monsieur is here, and, of course, I 
tell him no. The more, because monsieur had but 
recently left the house ; it was odd they did not meet 
in the street, these gentlemen. So then, mademoiselle, 
he asks to see you. I told him that is quite impossible, 
as mademoiselle is very ill. Then he asks me to bring 
just one little word " 

"But I will see him, Paulette — ^yes, yes, I will see 
him. Hand me that saut-de-lit and then tell Mr. 
Thomas " 

"But, mademoiselle, the nurse — ^what is she going 
to say to me? What " 

"Stupid!" Bebe had a temper, also, on occasions. 
"Do not stand there arguing. Give me that saut-de- 
lit, and then bring Mr. Thomas. It is most important 
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that I see him ; it is" — ^her voice had sunk to a faint 
whisper — "a matter of life and death. Bring him." 

The maid shrugged helplessly, and brought him. 

He found Bebe propped against a thousand pillows 
— a mere panting wisp, in the centre of the great brass 
bed. Her appearance shocked him — even him, a 
newspaper man. She was so thin, so white, with those 
flaming red spots in her cheeks 

**Do you really think you should see me, mademoi- 
selle ?" he hesitated. "My call was chiefly to find Mr. 
Maury, though, of course " 

"Yes, yes," she interrupted breathlessly, "I must see 
you. Say no more, monsieur, I must see you. Here, 
take this chair by my bed ; my voice — ^you see it gives 
out. Monsieur, what I am going to tell you is a mat- 
ter of gravest importance. I want you to use it for 
the good of- — ^but you will understand." One tiny 
hand had gone up to still her heart, fluttering wildly 
with excitement and suspense. "I have borne it as 
long as I could, monsieur; I can bear it no longer. 
I — oh, this cough ! it tears me in bits — I must tell you 
that story; I must tell you all about the man who 
really committed that fraud. I must tell you, in spite 

of my promise to Maury, monsieur, I " another 

fit of coughing choked her — but she stopped it with 
a terrific effort — "do not — ^let me faint before I have 
told you, monsieur! You see " 

''Mademoiselle/' interrupted the sub-editor, as soon 
as he got the chance to speak, "you need not give your- 
self all this pain. Do not. You see," he smiled at her 
kindly, "the man himself has confessed — this after- 
noon in the mail came a letter. So — Maury is cleared ; 
not only that, he is at this moment the most honored 
man in town — he's a hero. And I came here to try 
to find him — ^to tell him so. Now you see " 

But he sprang up suddenly, alarmed. Bebe had 
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fallen back upon her pillows, limp. He called the 
maid. She came running in, white with terror, fol- 
lowed by a nurse — who shook her violently. 

"You fool, you miserable fool, to let her see any one 

Here! let me get at her — it's her heart — ^those 

drops" — she snatched them from Thomas — "you chat- 
tering French idiot, you go telephone for the doctor, 
you hear? Vite!" 

"WiU she live?'* asked Thomas. "Is she better?'' 

"She's better, yes: whether she'll pull out of this 
is another matter. Who're you?" The nurse still had 
her ear to Bebe's heart. It was fluttering feebly. 

"I'm Gordon Thomas — of the Clarion, I came 
here to " 

"Oh, I know — I've not nursed for ten years with- 
out getting wise to you ghouls of reporters. You'd 
come and drag a *story' out of a corpse, if you could,'* 
brutally. Well, and I guess you can in a few minutes. 
Her heart's none too — ah, that's better !" she sat down 
beside the bed. "Well, what are you standing for, 
Mr. Gordon Thomas ? You can go — ^you've done your 
work !" 

"I just want to tell you," he said quietly, "that I 
did not come to see Miss Berys. I was trying to find 
Maurice Maury, and, as a last chance, I looked for 
him here. Mademoiselle Berys heard I was down- 
stairs and " 

"Oh, very well," said the nurse crossly, "apology's 
accepted. You can go. Only just when I've pulled 
the patient safely past the crisis, it's too bad to " 

Just then Beb6 opened her eyes. Was that true — 
what you told me?" she whispered slowly. 

Gordon Thomas smiled at her — the smile was 
almost human. "Yes," he said, "quite true. All 
of it." 

"Maury — my Maury is what you say cleared? He 
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will be happy?" The wee face was a question mark, 
all anxiety. 

"Well, if he isn't happy, it'll be because New York 
and the Clarion can't make him so. I guess Maury's 
going to be happy, all right, mademoiselle T 

"Ah!" she lay back on her pillows. "Now I can 
sleep." 

She did not ask him to keep her secret — ^the secret 
of her having (almost told). She did not stop to think 
if he would tell, if Maury in consequence would be 
furious with her ; she simply remembered that Maury 
was going to be happy. 

And that was enough — for Bebe. 

"She'll sleep now," whispered the nurse, with sud- 
den gentleness. "Go down softly, Mr. Thomas, won't 
you?" 

He smiled, understanding^, and left. 

When the doctor came, the nurse crept into the hall 
to reassure him. It had been a close call, a moment 
when all was touch and go; but — ^perhaps he would 
come in, and see for himself. 

He went in. He walked over to the bed — ^and bent 
down. He called the nurse. She bent down, too. 
Then — they straightened — and looked at each other. 

"Embolism — ?" gasped the nurse blankly. 

The doctor raised his eyebrows. 

And that was how Bebe died; the Pom on the bed 
beside her wailing feebly. 

All over New York, at that hour, men were search- 
ing eagerly for the man she loved — to congratulate 
him. But in the papers next morning, that announced 
his great felicity, there was no mention of the almost 
betrayal of Bebe Berys. In the short column that 
announced her death, one found only dignity, and true 
regret; there was one "story" Gordon Thomas never 
told. 



XXIII 

THE mysterious letter which John Clarges had 
received from the man Jordan, and of which 
(in consideration of certain very comfortable 
"persuasions" from John) the Clarion printed only ex- 
cerpts, ran as follows: 

"Dear Cissy : Now you know it's 'one of the boys' 
writing to you ; one of the boys of the old days, before 
you were rich — or, at least, as rich as you are now. 
Cissy! Neat little name, isn't it? Well, Cissy, this 
is just a line from your old pal, to put you next to a 
little deal of his — that statue deal, to be exact. Know 
what I mean ? But / bet you do ! You haven't made 
that Maury sweat for your mistake all these months 
without knowing what I mean by 'the statue.' You 
were always a generous soul, Cissy — ^to yourself. 
Your hide's never suflfered through you — that's sure. 
But it's going to suffer through me, if I know myself 
— just once you're going to get your desserts, my fine 
friend. For I'm cashing in, Cissy; I'm about to pass 
in my checks, and it'll be a darn little while after I've 
sent this on to you; and I'm taking no chances. I'm 
sending straight to that swell paper of yours, the 
Clarion; they'll be the ones to give you this letter, 
and watch it blister your skin. You old soft soap, 
with serpent's eyes! I wish to God I could be there 
to see it! 

I'm getting a pal I've made here in the hospital 
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to take this down for me, and he'll spell it out on the 
typewriter, so you'll recognize no writing, Cissy darl- 
ing. Just know that it's one of your bunco boys — 
one of the 'steen thousand and one fellows you've 
done to the last penny, and then kicked into the gutter 
— while you went off to sign a Baby's Home check 
with his money. I'm one of those, Cissy, and when 
we meet in Hell, you'll know me, all right. I shan't 
let you forget me, if it's only to blow the wind your 
way a little hotter. That would make Hades Heaven 
for me — ^to make it just a mite hotter for you. 

"Ah, but I've bled you! I've got even with you 
here, too, all right. Thought you had an original 
Donatello, didn't you, Cissy ? Blew all over the place 
about it, didn't you, old snake-eyes? Well, you got 
a Donatello, all right — chipped by a third-rate student, 
over in the Latin Quarter! And if you didn't swal- 
low that soft potato story, like it was Old Virginia 
Rye, my name's not — Jordan. Yes, remember the man 
who went to Blois ? That's me ; Jordan's my name — I 
don't think ! We did you so brown you looked like a 
partridge fried in his own blood — two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars ! Don't it make you sweat now. 
Cissy? Think of the money you could have given to 
Qarges' University, or the Old Ladies' Aid, or some 
Art Institute — ^you know so much about art! There, 
there, keep your shirt on — keep your shirt on: I'm 
coming to the end. 

"Don't think I could talk as well as this, Cissy — 
I'm not much as a talker now ; I've seen too much of 
the dregs of life, thanks, among others, to you. But 
I can talk it out, like writing, while this chap takes it 
down. I was counting on coming back and telling you 
all about it myself, Cissy, and setting you up to a 
drink, with some of that two hundred and fifty thou. ; 
but I queered myself for eternity, trying to make a 
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last deal — fell down a man-hole, and put myself to 
the Lulus, for good and all. They say I'll last the week, 
maybe; God knows I don't care. I just wanted to live 
to say this to you: you're a damned cur, if one ever 
slunk along God's earth, and I want the whole world 
to hear me shout it. You bet they will, too — through 
your pretty American press. Oh, that's all right, you 
needn't go puzzling your brain about my nationality; 
you'll never know that, because nobody in this bloom- 
ing town knows me from Adam. When I die, I'll be 
buried her^ in this little French village, as Dave Jor- 
dan ; it's the name that did the trick, and I'm as proud 
of it as any other. Don't try to get on the track of 
the other two suckers who helped me do you — ^you 
can't, for they're far away, even from Zululand, that 
they started for, when you first began to smell a rat. 
Just take these few kind words from me, and treasure 
them — and tell Maurice Maury he's a white man, Ai. 
I know he's no coward, and I know why he kept his 
mouth shut, tell him; and I'm working zvith him — 
though I've been a dirty dog to him up to this. Good- 
by, Cissy — if I knew any curses black enough I'd add 
'em; but I don't. Only — if you want any more Dona- 
tellos you'd better go to Maury. He's the man! — a 
white man. Yours in a hurry to post this to the 
Clarion. Jordan. 

"P. S. — ^Just in case you should think this is a fake 
letter, enclosed find the address of my pal, and the 
Sister who took care of me : they're the only ones in 
Villet-la-Tour who ever heard of me. To our meet- 
ing round the fiery furnace. Cissy, and may you make 
your debut among us this same season !" 

This, as I say, the Clarion printed, in excerpts. "Of 
course, the fellow was crazy," said John Clarges loft- 
ily, at the same time pressing into Gordon Thomas' 
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hand a suggestively fat envelope with his banker's 
name at the top. 

Gordon Thomas raised his eyebrows. Then, pocket- 
ing the envelope, "of course," said he. "We'll print 
with discretion, Mr. Clarges." 

See that you do," said the mighty John shortly. 
I haven't liked the tone of this paper toward me 
lately. I shouldn't like to — ^ah, have to break our 
friendship." 

"No, sir," said Thomas. 

Just the same, the Clarion that memorable next 
morning devoted two enthusiastic columns to the ca- 
reer of Maurice Maury, and his courage in "defend- 
ing by his silence a poor wretch who Mr. Maury con- 
fesses had no claim upon him beyond making him a 
confidence, and asking him to honor it. Mr. Maury 
met "Jordan," he says, at a small billiard parlor in 
Paris, where "Jordan" was engaged as a sort of 
servant — Mr. Maury does not now even remember the 
name of the place. Of course, many people will ask 
why such a man as the sculptor should have permitted 
this story to go untold, simply because of a promise; 
should have allowed such a crook to go unpunished, 
while Mr. Maury, who knew all about the affair, bore 
the brunt of it. We ourselves put this question to 
Mr. Maury, who replied with the quiet dignity char- 
acteristic of him : 'I did it for the sake of the man's 
family. He told me he had a family somewhere, 
whom he loved, and I could see that it meant every- 
thing to him not to have them know. That is all. 
("Rot!" sputtered John Clarges when he read it. 
And everybody in this town of jack-asses believes it!) 
I have — all along — considered my own share of cen- 
sure in the affair of the Unknown Woman more 
absurd than anything else. Of course, I knew that the 
truth would spme day come out and then ' Mr. 
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Maury went on to say that he had never told a certain 
well-known millionaire that the statue was undoubt- 
edly the original. That, in consequence of the gentle- 
man's very evident eagerness to believe it such, he had 
merely said, 'it looks as though it might be/ And 
then he added, with his delightful, magnetic smile, 
'and it all goes to prove that a student in the Latin 
Quarter can fool us, every one/ It all goes to prove, 
furthermore," added the Clarion enthusiastically, 
"that Maurice Maury is one of the big men of this 
town. New York and all America is proud of him! 
Hats off to Maury r 

Which, when she read it, copied in the Santa Bar- 
bara papers the next morning, made Sandra smile — 
and smile — and smile. 'That quiet dignity character- 
istic of him'— dignity in Maury! 'Mr. Maury's mag- 
netic smile' . . 'one of the big men of this 
town' . . . she told off the phrases to Joan, sitting 
by her — "Joan, I'm going home !" 

"All right, let's!" said Joan eagerly. They had 
been keeping the local telegraph operator in a whirl, 
all night long, and this morning. "Jim suggests it in 
his last telegram. He says 'I think Maury would like 
to have Sandra.' " 

"Well, Maury doesn't say it," said Sandra suddenly. 
"All he says is 'everybody very kind. Great relief. 
Hope you're pleased.' Pleased!" Sandra tossed up 
her handkerchief as Muffet might have done. 

"And to think," Joan said curiously, "if I hadn't — 
hadn't seen that picture at Trotski's just at that mo- 
ment, Maury would have told then and there. I had 
just worked him up to the point, and whistled to Gor- 
don Thomas when — when that thunderbolt struck me, 
and I forgot Maury and everything else. If I hadn't 
seen that picture, he would have told." Ah, the irony 
of these passed-over moments, of these careless, un- 
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thought-of speeches! And the truth of them! 'If I 
hadn't seen that picture, he would have told !' "As it 
was, he got away," finished Joan, "and afterward, 
I suppose he lost his nerve." 

"I suppose so," said Sandra. "It has all been rather 
odd and quixotic on the child's part, but — I daresay 
he had one of his stubborn, unreasonable reasons, and, 
anyway, everything's turned out all right." 

It was in that spirit that the world moved, in those 
days : ever3rthing had turned out all right. Though' 
Sandra had not failed to read the pathetically brief 
notice of Bebe's death, and — ^when she got home — to 
mention it sympathetically, very gently to Maury. 

"Yes — it was a terrible thing," he answered, and 
immediately changed the subject. 

"He will not even speak of her to me," thought 
Sandra. "He loved her, this poor Maury, I really 
believe it." 

She found him a changed Maury, during the weeks 
that followed her return. Not only in the matter of 
dignity (which she discovered to her amazement that 
he had), nor a certain quiet reserve of manner which, 
Sandra soon found, without seeming in the least rude, 
shut one out, silenced one. Not only in this was 
Maury changed, but in something subtler. He came 
and went, he was courteous to her as he had ever been 
— as he had almost forgotten this last strenuous year, 
to be — yet she felt to him a stranger, some one from 
without; living in his house, eating his bread and 
drinking his wine, yet — ^not his wife. Had she ever 
been ? That was what Sandra was asking herself, as 
she watched this quiet, competent man who was all 
new to her. 

Seeing him at the table, rather untalkative yet se- 
rene, listening to him speak over the 'phone with one 
of his commissioners — and they were plentiful enough 
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now! — looking at him across the warm-lit library, 
when they two sat there together reading in the even- 
ings they were at home, Sandra wondered, and won- 
dered. There was something about Maury that she 
did not know. Something, she almost felt, that she 
would never know. It had happened while she was 
away; that she was sure. But what? 

She knew nothing of a certain gray December after- 
noon, when he had groped his way through dimness 
and dust to her empty room, stood with that letter in 
his hand beside her shrouded bed, and called from the 
depths of anguish to her— only to be answered by — 
a smile; faint, slightly amused, detached, identical 
with her smile. She knew nothing of all this. When 
she had asked Maury casually what had become of her 
Unknown Woman, he had replied as casually that 
he believed it got broken somehow — Mrs. Jenks had 
spoken to him of finding it so ; would she like another ? 

"No," Sandra had said, after a pause; "no— I do 
not want another, thank you, Maury." 

And each of them had gone on, relieved; he that, 
doubtless, because she felt the statue was rather a 
bete noir to him, she was willing to dispense with its 
presence in the house — ^that presence, Maury felt, 
would in time have driven him mad; she, that she 
could, in such an easy, natural way get rid of some- 
thing she had ceased to care for — which, to go fur- 
ther, mocked her, provoked her almost to one of her 
old rages, with its mystery of the impersonal that — 
yes, it was true ! — she could no longer share. 

For Sandra, as is the way of the perverse world's 
wagging, grew daily more personal as Maury grew 
detached. First Joan*s passion, then her illness, to- 
gether with the episode of Muffet and Kent, had done 
the trick; turned back the cloth of Sandra's reversible 
nature, which for years had shown its under side, but 
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which in consequence showed its now over-side fresh, 
wonderful, and all the softer and more lovely. 

"You're different," Kent said to her in his blunt, 
direct fashion one day in March when they sat at tea ; 
it was at a quiet, uptown place — of course he never 
came to her house. "You're — I can't call you magnifi- 
cent any more. Why is it ?" 

"You ought to know," said she, with a demureness 
that was different, too; "one's best friend — ^best man 
friend — ought not to be puzzled about one." 

His dog-eyes thanked her, while he said, "well, 
one's best friend is puzzled, just the same. He never 
was a subtle one, you know, and he — ^this difference 
is too fine for him: it's — I guess Jim would say it's 
spiritual." The broker looked away, almost a bit shy. 

"I think perhaps it is," returned Sandra, very 
gently. "We all change, don't we, Hemdon? Look 

at yourself, look at Lawrence, look at " her voice 

halted, ever so little — "Maury." 

"Maury?" Of course, Kent had not seen him. 

"Yes. He's very different — since this trouble of the 
winter, and his new success. Joan teases me — she says 
it's that he's grown up, and I don't like it, losing my 
child; but — it's more than that. It's that and some- 
thing more besides. I don't know — I " 

The fact that Sandra spoke of it at all, especially 
to a man, and that man Hemdon Kent, said volumes 
— in the history of her own change. "I've been glad 
to have the house," she confessed, "but it was in a 
state, Gran Dio! — Maury's away so much, so busy 
with all these new orders. I do hope he's not going 
to turn into just an American machine, the way they 
do over here, with success." 

"Have another muffin," urged Kent. "I wouldn't 
worry. Maury '11 come out of the serious trance, all 
right, just as he has out of everything else. Shouldn't 
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wonder" — between bites — "if in time he's quite a crea- 
ture." 

'Really !" with faint irony. 

^Yes. And you, too. Both seem to be getting — er 
— human, you know. Evening each other up, per- 
haps." And Kent laughed, half embarrased at putting 
his ideas into the audible. He had thought a good 
deal about Sandra and Maury lately. "Oh — I have a 
letter here from MuflFet," he felt in his pocket for the 
thin envelope, "I — you know I told you what I'd writ- 
ten her. Well, this is her answer. I want you to see 
it." 

So Sandra took the letter, and read what Muffet 
had to say to the man her mother and she had each, 
in her turn, thought she loved. 

It was a short letter ; one could see that it had been 
a hard letter for Muffet to write. But there was in it 
a something that made up for its briefness; a painful, 
almost maternal, sweetness, that brought Sandra's lips 
together after the old control she had so long prac- 
tised. "And you mustn't think," Muffet said just at 
the end, "that I don't appreciate what this has been to 
you: to write to me the way you did, so beautifully 
and taking all the blame. / know. But, dear Hern- 
don, it's as you say, really, and we have each other this 
way forever; whereas, the way we had planned — well 
(in her agitation Muffet had made a large blot), I 
fear — dear Herndon, you know what I fear ! Granny 
and I are going to Rome again for Easter — we've 
been in Paris now almost six weeks — ^but we shall 
open Villa Maria in May, and — I don't have to tell you 
— no one would be as welcome there as you. I'm 
sure that Mamma will say this to you also ; and Maury 
— when he knows. Will you come? I shall never 
really rest until I see you, and make you feel that I 
^m still your very loving Muffet." 
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Sandra folded the letter. "Will you come?" she 
repeated simply. "With us, when we go in May?" 

But he shook his head. "Can't, Tm afraid. Busi- 
ness, and — besides, Maury ?" 

"Maury asked me — I forgot — to bring you back to 
dinner to-night. I'm not fabricating, Hemdon; he 
did really. You see," she hesitated, looking away 
from Kent as though from a creature whose pain it 
hurt her to see, "you see, I told him — ^that you had 
given up Muffet." 

"Oh ! So you told him. Yes — ^yes, that was right." 

"And you'll come?" In her eagerness Sandra was 
almost girlish. 

"I" — the man who loved Muflfet drew a deep 
breath — "I'll come, yes." 

So it happened that that night Maury and his enemy 
stood once more together in the library, and shook 
hands — friends. "Old boy," said Maury — yes, with 
that gentleness he was surely grown up ! "Old boy, I 
was wrong — I made a fool of myself. Will you for- 
get it? I don't ask you to forgive." 

"Pshaw!" Kent waved him off with an abrupt 
hand. "Cut it, Maury — cut it. I think our scores 
stand tied, all right. And" — he looked the other man 
in the eyes with an amazing steadiness — "you're Muf- 
f et's father : that's all I can say." 

The world was straightening itself wonderfully for 
Maury. His work — an! never had there been any- 
thing like it, this appreciation he was getting. It went 
to his head — but not to fuddle it : his was one of those 
natures that unfold under praise and commendation 
to their rarest, most splendid development. As all the 
bitterness and black in him had come out under perse- 
cution, failure, so all the real beauty in him — and there 
was a wealth of it — came out under success. He was, 
as Kent had hinted, growing to be a creature — com- 
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plete ; but I say growing to be. For Maury's real com- 
pletion was not yet. He had success, pressed down 
and running over — a full crop of it ; and heavens, how 
he drank! He had the artist's intoxication of work 
not only great, but applauded; that is rare indeed. 
But — for the first time in his life, there was no woman 
in it. And that made Maury an incomplete man ; for 
he was a man meant for women — no, I do him wrong : 
meant for a woman. And she was not yet — nor ever, 
I am afraid he thought. 

With Bebe's death, he had seemed to bury women, 
all of them. Of course, simultaneously had come the 
tremendous change in his position, and all the work 
and absorption in detail that went with it. A very 
good thing for Maury; else — he was just in that spir- 
itual susceptibility — ^he might have brooded, become 
morbid over the little thing whom — ^he vaguely knew 
it — he had loved not as she deserved. He threw him- 
self into his new reputation, and slaved at deserving 
it; relieved that after a few days the sensation 
about the man Jordan died down, and he was ques- 
tioned no more on points that might have led to fur- 
ther (disastrous) discovery. 

For — Maury drew a great breath when all that was 
over — the newspapers had had a chance to catch him 
up on some minor detail that might have revealed 
what he never meant to have known : the fact that Jor- 
dan and Noel Varrick were one. > Varrick had worked 
with him in this, had sent Maury word in his cynical 
dying letter that he was working with him ; and Joan, 
thank God I would never know. Nor would anybody. 
Thanks to Var rick's remarkable number of aliases, 
and the evident success of all of them; thanks to his 
entire omission, in that letter, of any reference to 
horse racing or billiard playing or any residence in 
England, Maury had been able to give the vaguest 
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replies about his meeting with him. Neither Trotski 
nor anyone else had the slightest suspicion that the 
bookie they were hunting all round the world had any 
identity with the man who had planned the statue 
fraud; who was — ^the press had assured itself through 
the Sister who nursed him, and his "pal" — dead and 
buried in Villet-la-Tour. 

That was the point that worried Maury now — ^and 
perplexed him more every day: how to let Joan and 
Jim know, without bringing in his other knowledge — 
which he vowed to himself they should never know. 
How to convince them that Varrick was dead, without 
telling all ? 

It was March, and he had arrived at no decision. 
And Jim's growing nervousness, Joan's paleness and 
depressed spirits, taunted him daily with his incompe- 
tence — his lack of cleverness. They were going to be 
married, Jim told him one of those days late in March, 
but they would be married within the shadow of a 
divorce. Joan put off getting it ; and kept putting off. 
It seemed, she said always, as though they must hear. 
Trotski from England, where he had gone with his 
fatal portraits, wrote to her that the detectives were 
always searching : they must hear. 

So the Spring passed. 

And one morning in May — just before the Maury s 
were leaving for Italy — ^they did hear. That is, Joan 
heard. And in an odd, wholly Varrick fashion — as 
Maury alone could appreciate. 

A letter came for Joan, care of Jim's office; it was 
postmarked New South Wales. And it read: "I'm 
dying. By the time you get this, I'll have been dead 
a while. A friend I'm sending to will post this for me 
— used to know him when I played the bookie in 
England, and I can't get to the post now — too far 
gone. It is just to say good-by, and wish you luck 
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that I send you this — care of your new husband. He 
can be that now, tell him; I read in the papers how 
you were blocked, when you tried before. But now 
it's all right ; you can go ahead. And maybe that's my 
punishment, Joan, for all I did to you. Good-by. 
Noel." 

It was written by hand, in the rakish scrawl Joan 
would have recognized in Nirvana; and when Maury 
read it (as she asked him to) he thought no man could 
have done cleverer. Jordan and Varrick were, by the 
dual man's careful planning, separated in imagination 
by half the world's circle : never would the two letters, 
the two careers be connected. For Joan, following 
everyone's advice and her own perhaps selfish inclina- 
tion, now dropped the subject of Noel once and for- 
ever ; and taking his death blindly for granted — worn 
out as she was with waiting — ceased investigation 
even of death records. "I don't care," she said, tremu- 
lously defiant, "I don't care a scrap how it's come to 
me : I'm going to take my happiness ! It's come — at 
last; and I'm going to swallow it whole! Oh, 
Jim!" 

And while she was crying in Jim's arms, Maury 
over in his house was turning over a notification in 
his hand — ^thoughtfully, very gravely. It was a noti- 
fication from his bankers, and it said that on that day, 
through the Credit Lyonnais of Paris, had been re- 
ceived for him the simi of eighty-three thousand dol- 
lars. It had been turned over by an order of one D. 
Jordan, dead January eighth, at Villet-la-Tour, whose 
account had been but just closed by a friend of the said 
Jordan, made executor by him, and the money sent on 
to Mr. Maury's bank in New York. No letter or com- 
munication came with the check save an informal 
message from the deceased, that "Mr. Maury would 
know what to do with it" 
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Mr. Maury thought for a long time. Then he took 
up an envelope, put all the papers and the endorsed 
check within it, and, addressing it carefully, sent it 
round to Mr. John Clarges — "with my compliments." 



XXIV 

NOON, on a sparkling June day, at Villa Maria. 
Muffet lay in a canvas swing and yawned dain- 
tily; pushing back and forth with her feet to 
make the swing sway, drowsily. 

Donna Julia worked at her eternal crochet. ''It's 
hot," she said once, with an air of giving information. 

"Roasting," Muffet accelerated with the intensify- 
ing promptness of nineteen. 

"Has Nina brought the mail?" 

"No — ^and she won't, for half an hour. She's hav- 
ing an affair with Giulio at the patisserie, and it takes 
her that much longer every time she goes to Bellagio. 
Oh, these flirtations!" Muffet stretched her arms 
above her head and sighed profoundly. 

"One fotmd out something about them last win- 
ter, heinf added Donna Julia slyly. 

"Nonsense, there was only Cesare di Velzi — who's 
a sort of cousin — and Marco Cunningham, whom I've 
known since I was a baby, and " 

"And the Marchese di Montalto, and Count la 
Thierry-Mors, and the young Richard Bacon, and 
Lieutenant von Ludworm, and " 

''Basta, basta!" Muffet laughed, blushing crimson, 
"One might think I had made it a business — Jaire 
des flirts' — to hear you, Granny wicked! Whereas, 
really" — biting her pretty teeth into a large red apple 
— "I only — had a little fun. A very little bit of fun." 

"Coquette! You 'only' broke a few dozen hearts! 

317 
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That's all you did. And I had the mammas and the 
great aunts and the young men's angry sweethearts 
to pacify. Madonna, what a winter!" Donna Julia 
did her very best to look sternly and severely at her 
charge in the swing; and only succeeded in frowning 
for a twentieth of an instant, then relaxing, and finally 
laughing heartily, while Muffet ran over and flung 
both arms round her, laughing too. 

"You were a dear," she said, dropping down on a 
cushion at Donna Julia's feet. "You were a perfect 
angel. And the winter was splendid. Now confess! 
you liked it?" 

Donna Julia raised her beautiful little hands to 
heaven. "Does one like a whirligig?" she demanded 
pensively. 

"I think one does," replied her granddaughter, 
catching one of the hands to kiss it, with the most 
graceful little gesture in the world. "I think one did. 
Let's see" — telling them off on her slim fruit-stained 
fingers — "there was Cannes, and Paris, and Rome and 
then Paris again, and that skip down to Vienna " 

"It was a skip," interpolated Donna Julia with feel- 
ing ; looking down sympathetically at her two hundred 
pounds, disposed with comfortable expansion on the 
wicker chair. "It was a " 

"And then Munich," went on Muffet, intoning irre- 
spective of her, "and Florence for a while, and Rome 
again for Easter, and then Sicily with the Montaltos, 
and then — here ! Not a bad program for eight months 
— eh. Grandmother darling? I think, as Lawrence 
says, we beat it up !" 

Donna Julia sighed. "I think we did. Did you 
hear from Lawrence when " 

"No," said Muffet carelessly, "didn't hear from him 
at all. I never do; I only remembered." 

"But certainly you hear from him!" protested his 
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grandmother as well. "THere was his letter with the 
pendant at Christmas, and his post-cards at Vienna 
and Florence and " 

"Oh, yes, he writes,^ said Muffet, biting more ap- 
ple; ''that's different. He doesn't say anything." 

"Oh!" sixty bowed its humble head to the finesse. 

"I suppose when a person's engaged they don't," 
sagely. 

^Whatf" Donna Julia's intricate workbag tumbled 
quite out of her copious lap. 

"Well, if he's not engaged, he ought to be," de- 
clared Muffet, rummaging for spools; "the way he 
and Rosalie Thorpe-Foster have gone about together 
all winter's just the same as announcing it. Clara 
Devoe says they've been inseparable, skating and 
dancing and going to parties together" — Muffet did 
not add "all the things we used to do": she was a 
proud little person — "and everybody says — there you 
are. Grandmother, every single spool— everybody says 
they're engaged, so they might as well be." 

"Much better, I should think," said Grandmother, 
whose wise old eyes had raised themselves an astute 
moment to glance at her child's face and then, quickly, 
lower to her crochet. "I don't know, my dear, you 
may be right. Though Joan nor Jim's said anytlung 
to me." 

"They wouldn't," Muffet went back to her swing 
again. "Aunt Joan and Uncle Jim are — ahem ! very 
reticent," she finished quite differently from the way 
she had intended. 

"They don't scream and shout, if that's what you 
mean," said their mother, "but in the family — what 
has there been since Joan and Jim were married, that 
they've kept a mystery ?" she demanded. 

"Well, Aunt Joan did," belligerently. "She let mc 
hear all about Rosalie Thorpe-Foster from Clara De- 
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voe — just an outsider; and you yourself didn't know 
they were engaged until I told you, there I" 

"Are they engaged?" asked Donna Julia mildly. 

"Oh, Grandmother ! — when I've just finished telling 
you !" 

"Did you tell me? I thought you only said they 
ought to be. There's such a difference in this world — 
mdheureusement — ^but there, child, there is Nina at 
last. Go and get the letters." 

Muffet went. And when she had separated hers, 
stole off by herself to read them. There was one from 
Hemdon. 

Muffet sat in her pretty blue and white room above 
the Lake, and read it — a tiny pucker between her gray 
eyes. She felt new guilt every time she got one of his 
letters — ^they were so bravely natural, s6 even cheerful 
about things; and — Muffet was an Italian in many 
ways: her intuitions were three parts sensitiveness. 
She knew that Herndon suffered, on account of her; 
and the fact never ceased hurting her. If he had not 
written that letter in January, very simply outlining 
the truth of the situation, Muffet (as he had told Jim) 
would never have admitted the truth to herself. She 
would, as Kent had prophesied, have carried the thing 
through, cost her what secret misgivings it might; 
she would, like the loyal loving little soul she was, 
have assured even herself that everything was right — 
quite as it always had been between her and Kent. 
But on his pointing out, so very simply and unanswer- 
ably, that everything was not as it had been — was, on 
the contrary, intrinsically different, Muffet had thrown 
up her hands, spiritually speaking, and admitted, 
though with a heart-break of sorrow, that it was true. 

And ever since then a great relief had settled upon 
her ; though, as I say, a sense of guilt, too. She had 
come out in the bigger sense as well, that winter, and 
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she saw things in truer values than could the naive, 
convent child whose loneliness in New York Kent and 
Kent alone had been able to fill. She came to know 
men, not subtly, but sensibly (in the literal meaning of 
sensibly) ; they flocked to her youth and vivid magnet- 
ism with a unanimity that had sometimes rather ter- 
rified Donna Julia — until she saw that it in no way 
terrified Muffet : that that young lady was entirely ca- 
paole of managing the host that might have confused 
even a graduate woman of the world. Muffet sim- 
ply smiled at them all — ^her radiant, unconscious smile 
of the unspoiled — ^and "had a little fun." She was, 
no one gainsaid it, not even women, adorable. And 
Rome with an accord unusual to its languid, rather 
carping disposition, at the exodus of the villeggiatura, 
begged Donna Julia to bring her back. "We will 
feter her the more, next winter," promised the ma- 
trons generously. "We will receive her as our sister," 
vowed the girls. While the young men said nothing : 
they were too busy scowling at one another — and look- 
ing at Muffet for as long as they might. 

At the Villa, Donna Julia refused to invite people. 
Sandra, she said, might do so if she chose — Sandra 
and Maury were expected about the first of July, hav- 
ing been detained first by Joan and Jim's wedding, 
then by an important government commission which 
Maury was obliged to execute at once; in the mean- 
time. Donna Julia declared firmly, they (she and Muf- 
fet) were going to rest. They were wrecks, ma che! 
she insisted — wrecks! Though, if they were, their 
faces gave the lie to it. No one, to see Muffet dancing 
up and down the sun-filtered allees of the ilex trees, 
pulling roses, or playing with her terrier, would have 
been gravely alarmed as to the lovely little person's 
health. Nor to see Donna Julia, sitting with her cro- 
chet in the loggia, serene, enwrapped always by that 
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simple sunniness of her people, who remained her peo- 
ple, no matter how many years she might spend in 
Chicago. 

"I really feel sixteen/' she confessed to Muffet, as 
the young girl, having finished and carefully put away 
her letter, came down and out again into the garden. 

"I " and there was an extraordinary happiness on 

her noble old features. 

"But Granny, I should think so!" MuflFet r^arded 
her astonished. "What's happened? Had you good 
news ?" 

The old lady patted her letters, "not so bad,'/ said 
she carelessly, "not so bad, cara mia.'' It was all she 
could do to keep from telling Muffet then and there 
that one of the letters was from Lawrence; that it 
said "and I will be with you almost as soon as you 
get this. Dad and mother think I've been working 
pretty hard during their honeymoon (silly notion, for 
I never was better in my life), so they're sending me 
over a bit ahead of them, and I'm coming straight to 
Villa Maria. I should arrive the morning of the fif- 
teenth.'' 

This was the morning of the fifteenth ! The after- 
noon, rather, for it was oiie, and time for lunch. "See 
if the steamboat has left Menaggio," said Donna Ju- 
lia, oh, so casually, to Muffet, while Nina was laying 
the cloth there in the garden for them. "I thought I 
saw it move " 

"Yes," Muffet was looking through the glasses, "it's 
left. Why, Grandmother?" 

"I just wondered." The old lady looked over her 
crochet with an enormous indifference. And Muffet, 
rather disappointed at not being told anything, picked 
up a magazine, and idled over its pages, her glorious 
red curls tumbling about her lowered face. 

Minutes, half an hour went by. Then — a ring was 
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heard at the garden gate ; bold, decisive — ^ man's ring. 

"Why, who——?" Muffet jumped up to peek over 
the hedge, as Giacomo opened to answer. "Nobody 
knows we're here. Who could it — Grandmotherr 
her face went crimson, then perfectly white; an item 
which grandmother did not fail to notice. "And 
you never told me!" in accents of imutterable re- 
proach. 

"I did not know myself — ^until an hour ago. There, 
run to meet him, child !" 

"Indeed, I shall not," declared Miss Muflfet, with a 
toss of her auburn head ; "he can just come out here 
— ^he didn't even trouble to write me a word !" 

So he came out there. And Muffet, beholding him, 
gasped, and relapsed into a fit of overwhelming si- 
lence: this tall, confident-smiling young man, this 
Lawrence who stood before her — she did not know 
him ! She was — ^yes, but whisper it — a tiny bit afraid 
of him. 

"You don't look so awfully glad to see me," he com- 
plained when the first exclamations were over and 
they had settled to lunch, in the rose-covered loggia. 

"How can I be?" returned Muffet pertly. "When I 
didn't know you were coming?" 

He laughed heartily. "Now what do you think of 
that for an answer?" he asked his grandmother. 
"Sounds like that critic of Bernard Shaw's, who said 
'but how can I tell if a play's good or not, when I 
don't know who wrote it' ! Want some advance no- 
tice, don't you, Muffet? Well, I don't blame you. 
(Secretly he exulted that his omission should have 
piqued her.) But now I'm here, you won't turn me 
away, will you? You'll be nice (persuasively) and 
get out your tennis shoes and " 

"Oh, I don't play tennis any more," said the debu- 
tante, with a Roman nonchalance that made her du- 
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enna hide a smile. *'I — Fm very much occupied, you 



dec* 



"I see," he said soberly. 

Muffet was determined that he should recognize 
her importance; that — ^just because he was big and a 
partner now in his father's office, and wore &eaw-tiful 
clothes (finally!) he should not walk over her, give 
himself airs. 

"I hope you have brought something to do," she 
said politely, "drawings or something. When Mamma 
comes, we shall be very busy with people; you might 
find it dull." 

"Hardly, my dear," put in Donna Julia mildly, 
"since Lawrence would naturally be busy with those 
people, too." 

"They are not at all his genre" returned Muffet 
shortly. 

"Oh, but my genre^s changed," he told her with a 
smile. 

"From Mizzi ?" It was impudent, Muffet admitted 
to herself, even vulgar; but — ^he needed it. 

"From Mizzi," Lawrence looked her squarely in the 
eyes, "yes. And from lots of other things. I want to 
tell you." 

"I'm sure I shall be thrilled," Muffet said flippantly. 

Donna Julia looked placidly over their heads, at two 
water wag-tails, splashing each other in the garden 
pool. 

"Why not show Lawrence the wistaria," she sug- 
gested, when they had finished luncheon, "Giacomo 
has just put it out, over the pergola, and " 

"I should love to see it," seconded her grandson 
with an earnestness that argued wistaria one of his 
reasons for living. 

"Oh, very well, come along. I suppose," as they 
walked down the shady allee, "that since youVe done 
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all those grand Newport gardens, the Vanderwey- 
den's and everybody's, Villa Maria looks very insig- 
nificant to you." 

"You don't suppose anything of the kind," Law- 
rence returned steadily. "You know that there's no 
place in the world that could ever look as beautiful to 
me as Villa Maria." 

"Oh! Because Rosalie was here with you, of 
course !" 

"Rosalie? Look here, Muffet, why are you so de- 
termined to be nasty to me? What has Rosalie got 
to do with it ?" 

They had come to the pergola with its hanging pur- 
ple flowers. Muffet leaned against it — an attitude of 
defiance — while she answerfed. "Well, I should think 
she had a good deal to do with it. Aren't you en- 
gaged to her ?" 

"I certainly am not !" 

"Oh!" 

"And who's ever led you to suppose so, is a med- 
dlesome busybody," hotly. "Rosalie and I have been 
corking good friends — she's stood by me in some 
awfully hard places, and shown me what an ass I was 
more than once ; but as for being engaged — ^it's ridicu- 
lous, absolutely absurd!" 

"Oh!" 

*TrOok here, Muffet, I want to talk to you," said 
Lawrence with a dogged determination almost like 
Kent's. "Sit down, won't you, and let's have a chat ? 
I want to talk things out." 

"What things?" asked Muffet, supernaturally in- 
nocent, sitting down within the vine-himg per- 
gola. 

"Well, about Mizzi, for one," he sat down, too; 
swallowing the name as though it had a bad taste. "I 
want you to know that I've cut all that out — all that 
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sort of thing, too; thanks to Rosalie, I saw what a 
fool I was making of myself, just out of pique 
and " 

"Out of pique?" Muffet's innocence this time was 
complete. 

Yes." He looked away from her for a moment. 
Because of — ^you and Uncle H." 

"Oh!" Her face was crimson. 
I — I don't know whether you ever knew it or not, 
but you see I happened to open the library door that 
night last year after you came home and — you see, 
Muffet," he looked into her face now — "it hit me 
right between the eyes. I was only a kid, you know, 
and — and I'd never dreamed of such a thing. Of 
course, Fd been jealous of you with Uncle H., just in 
a kid's way ; but — I'd never known — ^that knocked the 
consciousness into me — I'd never realized before — 
what you were to me, that — I loved you." 

Muffet's curly head was bent now. Her eyes, even 
her sweet red mouth, was hidden from him. 

He looked down at her with a wonderful tenderness 
in his man's face. "So — I bimgled things. I was such 
a kid, I didn't know how to take it; I just went to 
pieces and — Mizzi's hand happened to be the first 
stretched out to soothe my vanity — ^make me feel I 
was some man and that you know." The quiet earn- 
estness of his voice dignified the slang. "She told me 
I was a wonder and I — like a young jackass — was only 
too keen to believe her. But I soon got tired of the 
game — she wanted me forever dancing at her apron- 
string, in full view of everybody like — like that beastly 
morning at the Plaza." 

Muffet's head sank lower. That morning at the 
Plaza I 

"Then just at the right time," Lawrence went on, 
"Rosalie came home and heard about all this. She 
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wasn't afraid to talk to me about it — no, siree! She 
told me what she thought, and in good rotmd terms. 
Did me good ! I, you see, I always thought Rosalie, 
more than any of the other girls, was like you; and 
I thought you'd think and say about me just about 
what she did." 

"I never scolded you in my life!" Muflfet's head 
went up, with an indignant jerk. 

He smiled then — as though all the sun in the gar- 
den had suddenly concentrated for him there. 

"And I think Rosalie should have comforted you 
and — " alas for the consistency of the eternal beloved ! 
— ^''and helped you along !" 

"She did," he returned earnestly. "She did just 
that. And I can never thank her. You see, it was 
just then that Dad was so cut up over all his affairs, 
and Uncle Maury and everybody on their uppers, too ; 
nobody had time to bother with me — stupid young 
cuss I was! — and if Rosalie hadn't stepped in just at 
that moment " 

"It was very nice of her," conceded Muffet, with 
an effort, "if she wasn't engaged to you, it was very 
nice of her.'* 

* 'Engaged to me? My dear girl, she's engaged to 
Snippers — do you remember? Old Polly Snippers! 
— and a mighty good fellow he's turned out, too — in 
the motor car business with Michaelson. They're 
making money hand over fist." 

"And you" — ^now that she had found her tongue, 
Muffet used it very fast, as though afraid to leave 
silence — "you've made a great success, too, haven't 
you, Jun — I mean to say, Lawrence?" 

"Don't correct yourself," he said quietly, "I like 
'Junior' now. It was only — ^just when I was waking 
up to things that I couldn't bear to be labelled young. 
Yes, Muffet, that was another thing I wanted to talk 
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to you about : I've just begun to get on. In another 
year or two—" 

"But Qara Devoe says you're the best architect in 
New York; she says everyone's crazy for you to do 
their houses and ever3rthing. She says " 

"Qara's a talker," put in Lawrence briefly. "She 
knows less than anybody in New York — about me. 
It's true I pulled off the contract with Vanderweyden, 
and have had one or two good jobs given me since; 
but — ^why, Muffet, you know ! I'm not any wonder — 
I'm just a kid in business, yet, and I'm only getting 
started." The young girl, looking absorbedly into 
his face, found there more of manliness than she had 
seen in any of the "broken hearts" faces : she leaned 
toward him, intent, almost eager. 

"I've got a long row to hoe," went on the young 
man, meeting her eyes with his honest blue ones, "and 
I'm glad I have. Life would be pretty dull if one had 
all the success he wanted by the time he was twenty- 
two. But I" — his voice lowered, softened — "I want 
somebody to hoe along with me. Muffet," with a lit- 
tle laugh, all yearning, "you know we've always got 
on well in this garden?" 

Muffet's curls fell, concealing every feature. Her 
slim little hands alone betrayed her agitation: they 
were locked together, tensely. 

"You know all about me," went on Lawrence, lay- 
ing his brown one over them; "you know I've been 
a silly fool, and how I regret it. And I know" — ^he 
stopped abruptly. Delicacy forbade his adding "all 
about you and Uncle H." "We've always fiiown 
each other," he finished. "Since we were babies, since 
we first came to Villa Maria, in pinnies and sunbon- 
nets! Muffet, dear, don't you think you could ?^ 
wistfully. "Oh, perhaps it's too soon, perhaps I ought 
to have waited till — ^I'd have been wiser maybe to 
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wait," he broke off. "But — ^when you love somebody, 
you can't be wise, can you? You — ^you know that. 
And waiting's — well, waiting's the very devil and all ! 
I can't say any more, Muffet." 

Silence. Hushed, almost frightened. He waited, 
holding very tenderly, though with a tremendous firm- 
ness, the slim hands. Muffet at last drew them away ; 
covered her hidden face with them for a long mo- 
ment. 

Then she sat up swiftly, dropped her hands to her 
lap, and cried, "oh, Junior, I don't know — I don't 
know. I'm honest with you — it is too soon, I can't 
tell — ^you see, don't you see?" she pleaded — "I feel as 
though I hardly know you, this new you, and — oh, 
won't you let us just go on as before for a while? I — 
you see I'm changed, too, older, I mean, and — ^and I'll 
know my own mind this time, when I decide. I " 

He stopped her very gently. "Take all the time 
in the world, dear ; I only ask for that. I've told you 
what I've been and what I have, and what we'd have 
together; I wanted you to know; now, it's for you 
to make up your mind, and — Muffet, sweetest!" — ^he 
could not resist then; he simply had to take her into 
his arms, and hold her there, while the rest of things 
went whirling — "Muffet, I'll wait till Judgment Day! 
I'll wait till " 

Muffet looked up from his shoulder, with a funny 
little smile. "I believe you won't have to," she said, 
tremulously, "I believe you won't have to wait any 
longer than just — now!" 

And Donna Julia, watching them come slowly back 
down the allee, remembered joyously the old Mar- 
chese's sentence: "They are as one!" 

On a glorious day in September, Muffet and Law- 
rence were married; under the wistaria-hung pergola. 
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in the garden of Villa Maria. And attached to the 
deed of a certain beautiful Madison Avenue property, 
that came for the bride on the day of days itself, 
Kent had written, "may I come and sit in just a little 
comer of your lovely house?" 



XXV 

^ A ND Madame Maury is not with you ?" Trotski 

^j^ asked Maury, after a chance delighted greet- 
ing in the lounge of the Ritz in Paris. 

"No; my wife is still in Bellagio at our villa. We 
expect to stay on there, through September ; I just ran 
up to Paris to attend to a commission and look in on 
my brother-in-law and his wife — ^you know that the 
Portlands are stopping here, of course ?" 

"Madame Portland very graciously sent me a card 
to London — I was on my way even now to inquire at 
the desk for her. Ah, monsieur, a delightful woman — 
a wonderful woman, do you not think? With those 
eyes of how shall I say? — electricity! no? And that 
wiUf Ah, but we are fortunate to have completed so 
happy an ending to that dreadful affair, monsieur. I 
was deeply distressed, I blamed myself for all." 

"There was no need of that," replied Maury, with 
the new simple dignity that sat him astonishingly well. 
"On the contrary, you saved my sister from a terrible 
mistake. She has always said so. And" — ^with his old 
winning smile, he held out his hand to the Prince — 
"I thank you for myself, too. You did both Joan and 
me a great kindness." 

"But you " wondered Trotski, taking the hand 

as though it were his sovereign's. "I do not under- 
stand." 

"Never mind. Just believe that it was a kindness to 
me — a tremendous one. And now, shall we go to 
Joan?" 

They crossed to the desk, the cynosure of admiration 
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from the blase score of loungers in the court. "Maury 
the sculptor," murmured one, "with Mirko Trotski — 
Dieu! what a pair!" They were — ^the Russian with 
his imperial height, his stately shock of white hair and 
long, impressive beard, his calm child's blue eyes; and 
Maury, scarcely less tall, crowned as he would be to 
his death, with the immortal distinction of beauty no 
less manly because perfect — shoulders more erect than 
debonair now, head thrown back less carelessly perhaps 
than a year ago, but free, confident, full of grace: 
Maury, it would seem, was a manl "Mais une mer- 
veille d'homme!" grunted an old dowager, ogling him 
through her lorgnette. 

He and Trotski went up to Joan's sitting room. She 
was waiting for them, glowing, full of the health of a 
great contentment. Her pale yellow frock threw into 
piquant relief the alluring irregular features and thick 
jet black hair. 

"But you are glorious 1" cried Trotski taking both 
her hands. 

"I am happy " she said with her vif smile. "That is 
better!" 

And she made them sit down and smoke a cigarette 
till Jim came, and they had tea. "And what do you 
think?" said Joan, doing her best not to spill the 
cream, while she kept turning round to look at Jim. 
"Mizzi's here! Yes, really! We saw her with her 
new lord in the restaurant last night. And was 
she gorgeous ? You should have seen her. It's coron- 
ation red this season, with touches of magenta ! Poor 
old John looked for once unimpressive. He was just 
a husband." 

"Hm ! I like that," cried her own. "Just a husband ! 
What else should one be, madam ?" 

"Depends on how good you arc at it," she told him 
impertinently. "Now for you^' — she diecked herself. 



it 
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with a little secret smile. "But for Honorable John 
Clarges, the millionaire, the giver of gifts, the patron 
of arts, and some say, the teacher of crooks — why, 
what's the matter, Maury ?" 

He was looking at her curiously. "Nothing. Noth- 
ing at all. I only wondered how you'd happened to 

hear that — 'teacher of crooks.' What " 

I didn't happen to hear it," Joan's lips tightened. 
I happened to come upon it myself once. However," 
smiling again, "I think John's paid for his sins — to be 
Mizzi's husband ! What a life ! Which reminds me, 
Maury, I wanted to ask you — you two children run out 
and smoke on the balcony," she sent Jim and Trotski 
off, with a little push. "I want to talk to Maury." 

When they had reseated themselves, she and Maury, 
"how's Sandra ?" Joan opened abruptly. 

"Very well, I think. Why?" Maury was looking 
rather fixedly at a picture of Sandra on the desk. 

"Why ? Now, Maury, don't be captious — ^with me ! 
You know Sandra has been looking wretched. The 
day of the children's wedding I thought she'd collapse 
any minute. Something's got to be done. We can't 
let Sandra " 



"One can't do anything hut let Sandra," said her 
husband, running his fingers through his hair after 
that old boyish habit he could never quite control. 
"Sandra's a law unto herself, she answers to no one in 
the world but to that law " 

"Ah ! then you have found her out !" Joan was sit- 
ting forward, intent, alert. "You know " 

"I know nothing. I know that I don't know, that's 
all. I know that to me — ^to every one — Sandra is" — 
he paused, laughed a bit harshly — *^the Unknown 
Woman! Nobody knows her." 

"/ know her," Joan said very quietly, "and — I will 
tell you." 
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Maury glanced up, startled. "What do you mean? 
What is it you know? For God's sake, Joan, don't 



Her quick compelling hand silenced him. "I won't. 
Don't think that I haven't seen you two daily growing 
more tense with this — this non-comprehension; I 
wouldn't joke, Maury. I want just to tell you 
a story." 

"Well?*' He sat back nervously. His eyes never 
left her face. 

. "A year ago last January," b^an Joan, meeting 
those eyes steadily, "I wormed it out of Sandra why 
she was — ^well, as you've suggested, marble." 

"Well?" 

"Don't take it impatiently ; it's a long story. Maury" 
— subtly her voice changed — ^''do you remember any- 
thing about Sandra when you married her?" 

"Why, of course, I do ! I remember——" 

"Yes? Tell me!" 



"She was, as Kent always said, magnificent. She 
was all young and full of fire — God ! as different from 
what she is now as flame from ice ! — ^and ready to fly 
at my throat if I crossed her, but " 

"But if you were sweet to her?" prompted Joan 
softly. 

"Then she was " he closed his eyes. "Why do 

you ask me? She was heaven! She was the only 
woman in the world !" 

"Ah, but" — ^the woman who was asking him smiled^ 
significantly, a little sadly — "was she? That is just 
it, was she ?" 

He reddened uncomfortably. "For a while she 
was," he said in a low voice ; "then " 

"Then, as she said, there began to be other bubbles 
in the champagne — yes?" 
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"As she said ?" he evaded. "What has she ever said 
about it ?" 

"Just that. Nothing more condemnatory. She said 
'one bubble more or less in Maury's champagne — what 
does it matter?' A generous way to take it, eh, 
Maury?" 

"It hurts," he said, not looking at her. 

"Ah! but you see, Sandra had to do something to 
keep from being hurt herself. No one else considered 
her, so she had to consider herself. It began long ago 
— farther back even than when you first knew her; she 
suffered the whole gamut of torture, Maury — ^your 
part was just the climax, yours and Muflet's." 

^Muffet's?" he looked up astonished. 

'Yes. Did you ever hear of a devil called jealousy?" 

Maury gasped. "But Sandra — ^jealous! Impossi- 
ble!" 

"Now, perhaps, yes. But once You don t re- 
member any indications? Any symptoms, in those 
days before the champagne — er — frothed so promis- 
cuously?" 

Well — she used to fly into rages of course ; but 
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"But she had another— or a synonymous devil — 
pride. It was that that — ^finally — saved her. But for it 
she'd be a peevish, disagreeable old woman to-day; 
where — ^have you ever noticed any age in Sandra's 
face, Maury?" 

"No; she's a wonder, that way, I've often thought" 
— Maury was sitting on the edge of his chair, hanging 
on Joan's every word. 

"Only things that live and feel show change — age," 
said Joan — ^more gently, as she saw the impression she 
was making. "Inanimates, marbles, stay the same; 
wonderful, perfect almost — ^but dead. There's your 
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answer to your riddle, Maury," she told him clearly, 
"Sandra has been dead, since — ^many years." 

"Well — ^well? And " He was leaning still 

nearer her, very pale. 

"She killed herself because you, all of you succes- 
sively whom she loved, made her ! — by choosing some 
one else. Maury, if you could have sat there and 
heard her, as I heard her : *one by one I parted from 
them,' she said — 'my father, my mother (who loved 
Jim better), my husband, my child; they all died, and 
I buried them. And at the end I buried myself — ^the 
turbulent me that was. . . . The murder was 
necessary — ^there came a time when I simply could no 
longer endure.' " 

"God!" Maury had sprung to his feet and was 
pacing up and down, like a caged thing in torture. 

"And then she said the most terrible thing of all — 
it was" — ^Joan covered her eyes with her hand for an 
instant — "the most terrible thing I have ever heard 
from a living being: 7 love nobody, not one human 
soul.' Maury! can you see the agony back of that? 
Can you see the death back of it?" 

"Don't," he begged, sinking down into a chair, and 
burying his face in his hands; "don't. It's horrible. 
But Muffet— why " 

"Do you remember when Muffet had pneumonia 
she called for you? She was, Sandra thought, dying, 
and — she called for you. Sandra said, 'for me Muffet 
died that night.' " 

"Ah!" Maury started to walk again. "It's too 
ghastly, all of it. I can't take it in. Do you mean to 
say she's been living with us all these years like that 
— ^numb to us? A — a sort of corpse in our house?" 

"Yes. I mean to say just that. And — she repelled 
you sometimes, didn't she? She did all of us. Well, 
it was as you say, just that. We lived — she was dead. 
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It's the oldest antagonism in the world that we 
felt." 

"Oh, now I understand, now I understand all she 
used to say — ^about sitting in the stalls looking on at 
life, and that. I understand now her never suffering 
things, her always smiling that maddening detached 
smile — ^Joan!" beseeched Maury, "help me! I think 
Fm going crazy with this. I — it's " 

"I will help you," said Joan, a wonderful smile light- 
ing her face ; "I will help you with the knowledge that 
makes all that horror of it worth while. Maury, San- 
dra has this last year rolled away the stone. She's at 
the door of the cold sepulchre — ready, eager, yes — 
to come out! But there's only one creature who can 
help her. That's you. You've got to take her by the 
hand and lead her forth, or — very soon she'll go back 
into that dreadful place again. She's grown used to it, 
it offers her solace, the solace of sleep, always ; and if 
you don't combat that with " 

"Yes?" Maury waited breathlessly. 

"With a man's love," said Joan, her acute expres- 
sive mouth trembling a little, "there'll be no resurrec- 
tion ! There ! I've told you ; and I'm as sure of every 
word I've said as I am of my own life." 

"Yes," said he strangely, "but are you sure of San- 
dra? Sandra can't love me, Joan. After all you've 
said " 

"My good child," impatiently affectionate she caught 
his arm, "all I've said only goes to scream the truth : 
Sandra loves you as a woman loves once in her life. 
She shows it every day she lives — ^now. For, as I've 
told you, she's come farther and farther out of her 
mummy wrappings this past year — ^why, if you had 
seen her with me in Santa Barbara — Maury, she was 
adorable! She was, my child, really. And this sum- 
mer, seeing you two together at the villa — it made me 
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want to shriek at both of you. You were walking 
straight toward each other, but you persisted in par- 
allel lines. Well," grimly, "I've shown you the way 
of intersection now. It's for you to take or shun it." 

"Two parallel lines can never intersect," began 
Maury slowly. "They " 

"Of course they can't," snapped Joan, "if they per-* 
sist in being arithmetic — geometry or whatever it is. 
What you and Sandra need is to chuck these laws and 
axioms you've been going by — yes, I know, you've 
got a set of them, too, this last year, you n^dn't tell 
me!— chuck 'em sky high and — go gloriously mad! 
That's what I've done," and Joan seemed fairly to ra- 
diate joy, "and — well, you try it! It's worth it. All 
the sense and reason in the world, I mean." 

"Aren't you two almost through in there?" called 
Jim's voice from the balcony. "Trotski wants to " 

"Just a minute," returned Joan, "give us just five 
minutes more. I want to add only this" — ^she rose 
and slipped her arm inside Maury's as he walked up 
and down the room: "that I think, at last, you and 
Sandra are each worthy of the other. You — I happen 
to know," with a warm sincerity in her voice, "Aat 
you have been altogether splendid this past year." 
What?" Maury regarded her uneasily. 
'Yes." They were continuing to stroll up and 
down together. "I know that since — since that little 
thing's death — you know — ^that " 

"Oh !" he drew a breath of relief. "You mean that." 
He had feared that she had some suspicion about Var- 
rick, and that part of his struggle. "That was no 
victory, Joan. There's been no temptation, voilit 
tout" 

"So much the more complimentary for you. Shows 
you're growing out of your puppyhood; shows you're 
ready for a man's love, and for — ^a woman. She isn't 
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unknown to you now, Maury, I thiidc you'd better 
go to her." 

Maury's stubborn mouth softened; in his eyes was 
a great wistfulness. "I think," he said, "I had." 

"But, Joan," a minute later, "what can I say to you 
for all this? What can I " 

"Nothing," she stopped him brusquely. "Don't you 
insult me, Maury. I shouldn't be alive this minute if it 
weren't for Sandra ; next to Jim I love her better than 
anything on earth. And as for you" — all the brusque- 
ness fell from her, to give way to an odd tenderness, 
not sisterly, rarer than that — "I've never forgotten that 
if I hadn't happened to see that picture — ^that picture 
of Noel, just then, you would have told, Maury! You 
would have told — ^you were just on the verge — ^and 
you would never have gone through all that nightmare 
of last winter." 

If Maury had ever looked for reward for that night- 
mare of last winter, it was his now, and in a quaintly 
indirect — ^to Joan unconscious — ^way. "If you hadn't 
seen the picture, yes, I should have told," he said, 
looking at her with a curious, very sweet smile ; "but — 
you did see the picture, and — I wouldn't have had one 
jot of it all different for anything in the world. You 
know that — ^that Jordan who told me the story said, 
*you could have been most anything, but you let your- 
self drift, and here you are!' That was the truest 
thing anybody ever said to me, Joan ; it gave me a jolt. 
I thank that man, the trouble he gave me was insig- 
nificant in comparison, and — I thank you, my dear, for 
seeing the picture, and stopping me from telling, and 
for telling me now about Sandra and for— oh, well, 
there's no use talking, Joan, you're just a brick, and 
Jim's wife, and — I'm going to kiss you !" 

"You fight me if you like," he called to Jim, as 
that gentleman and Trotski came in from the balcony. 
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"but I'm going to, and I don't care what you say; 
you can just stand and writhe ! Can't he, Joan ?" 

And, with the gentlest reverence in the world, 
Maury kissed her. 

"But it is audacity !" cried Trotski, smiling on them 
as he smiled at all life, delightedly. 

"It's sublime sense," said Jim, calmly. "What, old 
chap, not going to run away now, just after you've 
learned it?" 

"Because I've learned it," Maury corrected, clap- 
ping him joyfully on the shoulder. "I'm going to 
catch the Simplon night express, Jim, old boy, and 
— ^you just take it with my compliments — ^your wife's 
a trump!" 

Jim looked at her. "Oh!" said he, wisely. It was 
the wisest "oh" ever heard from a married man. 

"Yes, and yours ?" seconded Trotski, going out with 
him to the lift. "What of Madame Maury? Ah, 
monsieur" — ^his voice lowered, though they had said 
good-bye to Joan and left her — ^"Madame Portland 
is a wonderful woman — an angel and a sprite, alto- 
gether — but Madame Maury Madame Maury is 

more than a woman ; she is the Ideal made visible !" 

Maury looked at him, eyes glowing, a little awed 
with the immensity of his own thought. "The Ideal 
made visible!" he repeated, clasping Trotski's hand. 
"Monsieur, I thank you — I cannot thank you; you 
have said it! My hope and my faith!" 

And he left Trotski gazing after him like some 
benign, white-bearded god, while he hurried to the 
train — ^and so to her. 

Sandra was out on the lake. During Maury's ab- 
sence she had felt such restlessness, such growing dis- 
taste of being alone, that she made Giacomo row her 
for long hours, down to Cernobbio, up the arm of 
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Lecco, or to glimpse the little hillside churches of 
Gravedona and Cremia. It filled up time. It took 
attention; or at least partial attention. For always 
in the back of her mind, where she resolutely pushed 
them, things clamored for answer, battled and dispu- 
ted among themselves; grim things, ideas, no — ^worse, 
facts, struggled for notice — and sometimes, in spite 
of her, got it. Middle age! — it was one of the most 
mighty; that until the past year Sandra had laughed 
at, scorned with her delicate defiance of all life. 
Now 

It was no use to argue. Middle-age, loneliness — 
they were dual spectres grinning her in the face, mock- 
ing her; where once she had mocked them. Donna 
Julia was back in Chicago — she had yearned for the 
little apartment from which she had been separated 
for over a year; and she was gone. Muflfet was 
gone; her gloriously happy letters from the "lovely 
house" told more loudly, by each mail, that she was 
gone. Out of her mother's life, if she could be said 
ever to have been in it; since her little childhood. 
And Jim and Joan were married. Sandra had stood 
at their wedding, beside Maury, and suffered. Yes, 
she acknowledged it, had suffered torment. For Joan 
was on the brink of what she, Sandra, ached for; 
what, she finally admitted, she could not live without. 
For she lived, these days ; the stone, as Joan had said, 
was rolled back, and Sandra, from the shadows of the 
tomb where she had been, looked out — saw, and suf- 
fered. There was no sense in denying; that she had 
done till she was exhausted. She could only, now, 
accept — her destiny, as it seemed peeping at her over 
the gray horizon — loveless old womanhood; meaning- 
less isolation. 

And Maury? She used to lie there against the 
cushions of the gliding little boat, and think of him. 
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He was young, he always — ^no matter what his dig- 
nity or great position — ^would be young, beautiful. 
She looked at her own reflection in a little mirror 
she surreptitiously carried ; was there a change, or did 
she only imagine it? Were there lines, an expression 
that — she put way the little mirror abruptly. 
No, she would always, at least, look the same. She 
had not trained those fine clear features thirteen years 
for nothit^. No one should ever guess her secret; 
if she endured loneliness, despair, no one should 
know. Least of all Maury, who— she swallowed the 
bitter pill as she had learned to swallow them — smil- 
ingly ; who had never loved her, except as an episode. 
Even now he was in Paris, amusing himself no doubt ! 
Sandra's tapering nails dug into her soft palms cruel- 
ly. Yes, it hurt! It hurt, she admitted, passionately. 
After an interlude of thirteen years, almost fourteen, 
the devil raged again; she was jealous. Insanely, 
furiously jealous. At that moment he was with some 
woman, holding her in his arms, perhaps — inevitably ! 
— ^kissing her, kissed by her, aahhh! She beat her 
hands against the boat, almost upsetting it. 

'Signoraf* The boatman looked up, frightened. 
'Go home," she ordered, shortly, thinking, I can 
endure this no longer; I must be where I can scream, 
and tear things up, and rage — ^yes, one of the old 
rages! "Go home," she repeated, feverishly. "Get 
ahead of that steamboat; I will not wait for it!" 

^'Si, signorar Giacomo rowed for his life. 

They landed at their boat-house, just as the steam- 
boat made Bellagio. 

"And now," Sandra went swiftly up the path 
toward the house, "now Til let go! I'll fling it all 
to the winds, this everlasting control that's kept me 
under all these years, that's strangled me. I'll live. 
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and rage, and be as savage as I like, as I feel. I'll"— 
she stopped short — ^breathless. 

One of the hotel motors from Bellagio had dashed 
up to the gate. Someone jumped down and rang 
impatiently — ^twice, three times. Sandra waited. 

"Yes, yes, I am coming, I am coming," grumbled 
old Giulio, rattling his keys. "Ah, but Madonna and 
all the saints! it is the padrone, it is the excellenze! 
Ben venuto, signore, ben venutoT 

But Maury, usually so cordial with servants, 
brushed past him. "Where is your mistress?" he 
called ; then even as he spoke, caught sight of Sandra, 
standing there like one transfixed, in the garden ; and 
ran to her. 

"Sandra! what's the matter, dear? Why do you 
look so white? Sandra — Sandra, my wife!" And 
he caught her in his ^rms against him, crushed her, 
half suffocated her. "I love you!" he whispered, 
madly — ^to hold her thus after all the years went to 
his head like a stroke of the sun. "I love you! Tell 
me you don't quite hate me — ^tell me you'll give me 
another chance — ^to prove — ^to prove— God, Sandra! 
Can you? Can you?" 

She raised her head; freed herself from his arms, 
and stood there — ^her wonderful copper hair falling 
splendidly about her. "Do you know where I was 
going just then?" she asked in a curious voice. "Just 
then, when you came in? Do you know what I was 
going to do? 

"I was going upstairs to cry my eyes out, and 
scream and sob and tear things up— you know! — 
because — I thought that you were with another 



woman." 



He turned dull red. But again he caught her to 
him, conquered her. . "That's not been, for a year," 
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he told her, not quite steadily. "It will never be again, 
so help me, God! But you" — gazing down at her 
triumphantly — ^"you were going to tear things up 
and scream ; you were going into one of the old furies 
— ah, Sandra! Wonderful, wonderful, wonderful, 
kiss me!" 

She met his eyes for an instant. Her face was 
young, old, full of every bit of sweetness and passion 
that makes a human — ^and she gave him her lips, with 
a tempest of ardor that unnerved him and her. 

When they came to themselves, minutes — ^perhaps 
hours after, he asked her, sitting there in the garden 
where they had first met, "and life isn't a melodrama ? 
You don't want just to look on any more?" 

She took his hands and held them against her 
heart, while her face shone with the light of Heaven, 
and she answered, "no, life isn't a melodrama; it's 
a sublime comedy f If only one has the power to 
feel, and the capacity to suffer, and — ^yes, Maury — 
the great courage to love !" 



POSTSCRIPT 

ON a day in January, three men sat grouped 
about the fire, in a library, hung with old tap- 
estries, and set forth with mellowed Florentine 
walnut. It was late afternoon; they sat there smok- 
ing; peaceful, at ease, with all men and each other. 
In the twilight, bowls of yellow roses made warm spots 
of glow against the dusk. There was silence, of com- 
plete understanding, among the three. But each of 
them gazed, furtively — ^half sheepishly — ^at the por- 
trait of a woman, there above them on the mantel- 
piece. It was new; it had just the other day been 
hung there. "Doesn't begin to do her justice," 
thought her brother, stealing a hundredth critical 
squint; "dear old girl! she's beyond them all; they 
can't paint her! She's too alive!" "She's glorious!" 
thought her friend — ^who was now her friend by all 
the ties of spiritual grace. "She's more, good God, 
yes! than all the magnificence in the world! She's 
Muffet's mother, in that picture." "She is the most 
adorable woman in the world," thought her husband, 
gazing for his part sans gene, gazing and gazing. 
"She is my woman ; the Ideal made visible !" 

And then the great carved doors swung open, and 
she stood there, smiling at them. Her swa3ang slen- 
demess was the same; her long, lithe grace un- 
changed; but the smile — ah, that! As she went for- 
ward to the three, it seemed to wrap them about, and 
enfold them, with all radiance, all wonder and life. 
It gathered them into one, somehow, as she sat there 
with them; but that one, she made him feel, slipping 
a vibrant clinging hand into his, was her husband. 
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